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Archduchefs  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ibid. 

AH  the  other  Italian  powers  affect  neutrality         -         ibidL 
Proceedings  of  the  Britiili  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean      ibid. 
Admiral  Haddock  prevented  from   engaging  the   Spaniili 
fleet,   by  the  interpo'fitidn  of  a  French  Admiral  with  a 
flag  of  truce  76 

Intrepid  behaviour  of  Commodore  Martin  in  the  bay  of 
Naples  -  7jf 

Various  events  of  the  war  in  ItrJv  *  ibid. 

1743  The  French  make  propofals  of  peace  /9 

Elated  with  her  unexpected  fuccefs,  and  rendered  confident 
by  the  fupport  of  fo  powerful  an  ally  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Archduchefs  haughtily  rejects  all  pacific  pro- 
poiitions  -  -  -  ibid. 

The  mifconducT:  of  the  Bririm  miniftry*  in  entering  fd 
deeply  into  the  continental  quarrel,  fcverely  reprobated 
by  the  oppofition  in  parliament  ibid. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  Archduchefs  continues  to  attend 
her  ^  79 

The  Auftrians  diflodge  the  French  from  all  their  pofls  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  drive  them  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Rhine  -  -  -  ibid. 

Operations  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  79 

The  French  afiemble  a  powerful  army  on  the  Maine,  in  or 
der  to  prevent  the  Auuruins,  under  Prince  Charles  of 
JLorrain,  from  joining  the  allies  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Stair  •  ibid* 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  arrives  in  the  camp  of  the  allies 
a  Afchaflfenburg  *  «  80 

Battle  of  Detungen,.ijune  26.3  -  81 

Th-j  1'renc  h  defeated,  but  not  piirfned  .  ibid. 

ConjectUJts  concerning  tut  caafb  ci  that  timid  caution  82- 

Ciiaracler 
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Character  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  French  General  83 

The  allied  army,  though  reinforced  with  twenty  thoufand 
Dutch  troops,  diltributed  into  winter  quarters,  without 
hazarding  any  action,  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ib* 

The  Earl  of  Stair  diflatisfied  with  this  inactivity  impofed 
upon  him  by  his  fovereign,  refigns  in  difguft  ibid. 

Operations  in  Italy  -  ibid. 

Bloody  but  indecifive  battle  of  Campo  Santo  84 

Secret  negociation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  —  -  ibid. 

Treaty  of  Worms,  between  the  Archduchefs  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  ...  ibid. 

Her   haughty  behaviour  and  ambitious  claims  roufe  ike 

jealoufy  of  the  German  powers  85 

They  privately  negociate  with  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  at 

Frankfort  ibid. 

Secret  Treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  [Oct.  25.]  -  86 

Twenty  thoufand  French  troops,  under  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
ordered  to  join  the  Spanim  army  in  Italy,  in  confequence 
of  that  treaty,  and  the  French  and  Spanifh  fquadrons  di- 
rected to  act  in  concert,  and  attempt  to  recover  the  fo* 
vereignty  of  the  Mediterranean  -  ibid. 

A  correspondence  entered  into  with  the  Englifh  and  Scot- 
tifh  Jacobites,  and  an  invafion  planned  by  the  French 
miniitry,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  ibid. 

An  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  afTembled  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  under  Count  Saxe,  for  that  purpofe  87 

Part  of  the  troops  embarked,  and  the  nrft  divifion  of  the 
tranfports  put  to  fea  -  -  ibid. 

Driven  back  by  a  violent  florm,  and  the  proje<5ied  inva- 
iion  entirely  defeated  by  the  arrival  of  a  fuperior  Britifk 
fleet  -  -  ibid. 

The  French  and  Spanifh  fquadrons,  in  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, prepare  to  give  battle  to  the  Britifh  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean 88 

Defpefate  fea-fight  near  the  bay  of  Hieres  -  89 

The  French  and  Spaniards  forced  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of 
one  fhip  ibid. 

Very  different  behaviour  of  the  Britifli  Admirals,  Matthews 
and  Leftock  -  ibid. 

Their  conduct  becomes  the  fubject  of  a  parliamentary  en- 
quiry 'ibid. 

Their  trials  -  -   •  -  ibid. 

Declarations  of  war  iffiieil  againft  each  other  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  <^o 

Their  mutual  accufadons  -  -  -ibid. 

Campaign  in  Italy    »  -91 

Rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  and  Spaniards          -         ibid. 

They  force  the  Piedjiionttfc  entrenchments  at  Vula  Franca, 
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and  carry  by  aflault  the  flrong  poft  of  Chateau  Dauphin, 
where  the  King  of  Sardinia  commanded  m  perfon  91 

Pafs  the  Barricades,  reduce  the  caftle  of  Dement,  and  inveft 
the  town  of  Coni  _  -  -92 

The  King  of  Sardinia  is  defeated  in  attempting  the  relief  of 
Coni,  yet  the  befiegers  are  obliged  to  relinquifh  their  en- 
terprife  -  _  95 

Operations  in  the  fouth  of  Italy  -  _  ibid. 

Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Auftrian  General,  invades  the  kino-- 
dom  of  Naples,  and  fends  Count  Brown  to  furprife  Ve- 
litri  in  the  night  -  _  ibid. 

The  place  is  taken,  and  a  prodigious  booty  amafTed,  but  the 
Auftrians  are  forced  to  retire  before  morning  -  94 

The  negociations  at  Frankfort  terminate  in  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded through  the  influence  of  France  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
as  Landgrave  of  Hefle  Cafiel,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  9; 

Stipulations  in  thnt  Treaty  ibid. 

Conquefts  of  the  French  in  Flanders  -  ibid. 

They  are  forced  to  divide  their  forces,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  Auftrians  on  the  fide  of  Alface  _  96 

The  Auftrians  obliged  to  retii'e,  and  march  to  the  relief  of 
Bohemia,  invaded  by  the  Pru.ffians  _  ibid. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Auftrians,  Saxons,  and  Hungarians, 
under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  the  King  of  Pruffia  finds 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  evacuating  Bohemia,  and 
retiring  into  Silefia  97 

Purfued  thither,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  lofes  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  with  all  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage 

ibid. 
•T74S  -Death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  VII.  .  .  98 

His  fon,  Maximilian  Jofeph,  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Archduchefs,  Maria  Therefa  -  ibid. 

The  French  and  Spaniards1,  notwithstanding  this  treaty, 
perfift  in  continuing  the  war,  and  in  oppofing  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  Imperial  throne  99 

The  Republic  of  Genoa  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  -  _  ibid. 

Rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  forces  in  Italy 
conducted  by  Don  Philip  and  Maillebois  -  100 

The  city  of  Pavia  is  taken  by  afTault,  and  Milan  forced  to 
furrender  -  -  ibid. 

Don  Philip  pafTes  the  Tanaro,  and  compels  the  Auftrian  and 
Piedmontefe  armies  to  take  flielter  behind  the  Po  ibid. 

The'  French  army  in  Flanders,  under  Marefchal  Saxe,  in- 
vefls  Tournay  ior 

The  allies  refolve  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place        ibid. 

Poiition  of  the  two  armies  -  -  ibid. 

Battle  of  Fontenoy  [April  30.]  .  ios 

Gallant  behaviour  of  the  Britim  infantry  .  ibid. 

The 
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The  cavalry  prevented  from  coming  to  their  fupport     105 

The  infantry  obliged  to  retreat,  after  the  moft  vigorous  ef- 
forts ibid. 

Extravagant  joy  of  the  French  in  the  hour  of  victory       ib. 

Marefchal  Saxe  and  Count  Louendahl  reduce  everv  fortified 
place  in  Auftrian  Flanders  before  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign. 104,, 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  empire, 
under  the  title  of  Francis  I.  .  ibid. 

Peace  reftored  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Drefden,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  Treaty  of  Bre/law  .  ibid. 

LETTER      XXIX. 

Sketch  of  the  Domeftic  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  Includ- 
ing feme  Foreign  Affairs  intimately  connected  with  it, 
from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  JValpolc,  in  1742, 
to  the  SuppreJ/ion  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1746. 

1742  Violent  oppofition  in  Parliament,  during  the  whole  admi- 

niftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  -  105 

On  his  refignation,  the  reputed  patriots  are  taken  into  of- 
fice 1 06 
They  contradift  their  former  profeffions,  and  difappoint  the 
public  hopes                                                                     ibid. 

1743  The  diflatiifaftion,  occafioned  by  the  impolitic  profecu- 

tion  of  the  continental  war,  encourages  the  Jacobites  to 
turn  their  eyes  once  more  toward  the  Pretender  107 

1744  The  alarm,  occafioned  by  the  projected  invafion  in  his  fa- 

vour, unites  the  Whigs  in  fupport  of  the  government  107 
Loyal  addrefles  prefented  to  the  throne  from  all  the  princi- 
pal tow, us  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom         -       ibid- 
Many  caufes  of  national  difcontent  remain  1O3 
Circumftances  that  contributed  to  revive  the  popular  cla- 
mour agninft  the  meafures  of  the  court                        ibid. 
Factious  refcript  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  to  his  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  London                 -                                      ibid. 
Languor  of  the  war  in  Flanders                                          1Oo, 
New  miniftry,  under  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  Firft  Lord  of  the 
Treafury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer              ibid, 
.    He  gives  to  it  the  name  of  the  BROAD  BOTTOM,  as  compre- 
hending able  and  honeft  men  of  all  parties                   no 
The  wide  bafe  on  which  Mr.  Pelham  founds  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  leaves  little  room  for  parliamentary  oppofition     ib. 
*745  Frefh  difcontents  occafioned  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Foiltenoy, 
and  the  accumulating  expences  of  the  war         -         ibid. 
The  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  renewed                    ibid. 
The  young  Pretender,  encouraged  by  their  promifes  and 
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flattering  invitations,  lands  in  the  North-Wefl  of  Scot- 
land -  -  -  -  in 
Is  joined  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  forne  other  Higblan4 
Chiefs             -                                                                ibid. 
His  nak^d  and  defencelefs  condition  artfully  reprefented  as 
a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  aifeclions  of  the  Scottifh 
nation                  -                     -  na 
He  foon  finds  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large tbody  of  hardy 
mountaineers                                  -                               ibid, 
Jet  the  ardour  to  rife  in  arms  not  general  in  the  High- 
lands                  ...                 ibid. 
The  heads  of  many  Clans  attached  to  the  Houfe  of  Ha- 
nover                              -                                -  113 
State  of  the  Low  Country  of  Scotland                            ibid. 
The  people  in  general,  firmly  attached  to  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion,  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges, 
and  equally  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  Pretender,  and  of 
the  Highlanders,  \vhofe  ravages  they  had  repeatedly  ex* 
perienced                 -                  -  114 
^Lccount  of  the  taking  of  the  illand  of  Cape  Breton       ibi^ 
*This  fortunate,  event  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  na- 
tion, and  confirms  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  in  Scotland                   •                    -  115 
The  young  Pretender  takes  pofieflion  of  Dunkeld,  Perch, 
and  Dundee,  every  where  proclaiming  his  father  "  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  and  feizing  the  public  money  for  hi? 
•ufe                                  -                 -                 -  116 
He  reviews  his  forces  at  Perth,  and  finds  them  amount  to 
about  three  thoufand  men               -               -              ibid. 
Being  there  joined  by  feveral  noblemen,  he  marches  towarc^ 
Edinburgh                 -                                    -                ibid'. 
-  One  of  the  gates  of  that  city  treacheroufly  opened  to  his 
followers,  who  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it,  but  not 
of  the  Caftle                  -                  -               -  1 1 7 
He  takes  up  his  refidence  in  \he  palace  of  Holyrood  houfe, 
and  there  keeps  a  kind  of  court   •               -                   ibid. 
Orders  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  three   Manifeftpes  to  be   read  by  the  Pur- 
fuivants                      ,                  -                 .-                  ibid. 
Subftance  of  thofe  manifeftos                            -               ibid. 
The  young  Pretender,  Charles,  advances  againft  the  royal 
army,  under  general  Cope,  encamped  near  Prellonpans, 
and  gains  a  complete  viftory             -             -  n9 
Inftead  of  marching  into  England,  he  returns  to  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  houfe  to  enjoy  the  vain  parade   of  royalty 

119 

After  lofing  much  time  he  refolves  to  march  into  England, 

and  pvibiifhes  a  new  manifeilo  ibid* 

That  manifeilo  has  not  the  defired  effect  120 
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It  does  not  effectually  remove  the  fears  of  the  flock-holders, 
while  it  fills  the  body  of  the  people  with  appreheniions 
of  a  Frrnch  invalion  120 

JLoyai  ad  ire-fTes  prefented  to  George  II.  on  his  return  from 
jhis  German  dominions,  and  an  aflTociation  formed  by  the 
rnoft  eminent  EnglHh  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  manu- 
facturers, for  the  fupport  of  public  credit  -  ibid* 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Jfi:  fnfpended,  and  feveral  perfons, 
fufpc-cled  of  treafonable  practices,  taken  into  cuftqdy  121 

The  militia  aflembled,  fix  thoufand  Dutch  auxiliaries  landed, 
and  the  flower  of  the  Britifli  troqps  recalled  from  Flan- 
ders -  -  ibid. 

Notwithstanding  this  hoftile  appearance,  the  young  Pre- 
tender enters  England,  and  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Car- 
lifle  ibid. 

The  whole  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom  filled  with  con- 
fter-iation  and  terror  ibid. 

$.n  invaium  from  France  meditated  in  favour  of  the  Prc- 
'  tender's  claim  -  ibid. 

The  rebels  march  to  Manchefter,  where  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  edabiifhes  his  head  -quarters  123- 

Though  deceived  by  his  Englifh  friends,  who  were  for- 
ward in  profefling,  and  back  ward  in  joining  him,  he  ad- 
vances to  Derby  [Dec.  <j.]  ibid. 

Having  gamed  a  day's  march  of  the  royal  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  might  poflibly  have  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital,  had  he  continued  his 
march  -  -  -  123 

Probable  confequences  of  fuch  event  -  ibid. 

^ifcouraged  by  the  timidity  of  the  Englifh  Jacobites,  it  is 
refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  by  the  majority  of  the 
Highland  Chiefs,  to  march  back  into  Scotland  124. 

The  retreat  of  the  rebels  conduced  with  unparalleled  in- 
trepidity, regularity,  and  expedition  ibid. 

Their  rear-guard,  confifting  of  the  Clan  of  the  Macpher- 
fons,  repuifes  a  party  of  tiorfe  at  tlie  village  of  Clifton, 
near  Penrith  -  125 

They  continue  their  march  to  Carlifle  ibid. 

*3There  the  Pretender  draws  up  his  forces,  with  a  resolution 
to  wait  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  but  finding  that 
it  had  been  greatly  reinforced,  he  pafles  into  Scotland 

ibid. 

The  rebel  garrifon  in  Carlifle  furrenders  to  the  difke  of 
Cumberland  126 

State  of  Scotland  during  the  expedition  of  the  Pretender 
into  England  -  127 

Many  perfons  of  diftinction  had  embraced  his  caufe,  and 
among  others  Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Frafers  12.8 

Character  and  conduct  of  that  extraordinary  man         ibid. 

5*he  Pretender  returns  by  'Glafgow,  which  he  fleeces     130 
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1746  The  rebels  make  thcmfelves  mailers  [Jan.  8.]  of  the  town 

of  Stirling,  and  invert  the  caftle  ibid. 

General  Havvley  advances  to  the  relief  of  that  fcrtrefs     i  3  j 

He  is  met  by  the  rebels^  and  defeated  near  Falkirk         ibid. 

The  Pretender  imprudently  returns  to  the  Siege  of  Stir- 
ling Caftle,  infteaxl  of  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
conilernation  produced  by  his  victory  -  132, 

The  royal  army  in  Scotland  reinforced,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  appointed  to  command  it  -  ibid. 

The  duke  arrives  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  is  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer  by  the  Whigs  ibid. 

Charles  raifes  the  liege  of  'Stirling  Caftle,  and  marches 
northward  -  133 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  follows  him  -  ibid. 

The  royal  army,  contrary  to  all  probability,  is  permitted  to 
pafs  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey  without  oppofition 

*34 

Motives  of  the  rebels  far  fuch  a  conduct  -          ibid. 

The  Pretender  fails  in  an  atterrtrpt  to  fur-prife  the  King's 

troops  at  Nairn  -  -  -  135 

Battle  of  Culloden  [April  16.]  ibid. 

Rebel  army  totally  routed  and  purfued  with  great  flaugh- 

ter  -  -  ibid. 

The  Pretender,  after  fuffering  incredible  hard  mips,  makes 

his  efcape  to  France  .136 

Cruelly  treated  there                      .                      -  138 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  finally  fuppreflbd         -  ibid. 

Barbarity  of  the  royal  army  in  the  Highlands        -  ibid. 

Execution  of  the  rebel  officers                                 -  139 

— of  the  rebel  Peers                 -  ibid. 

Behaviour  of  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Lovat  ibid. 

The  Highland  Chiefs  deprived  of  their  exclufive  heredita- 
ry jurifdiclion  -  -  -  140 


LETTER      XXX. 

Centra!  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Treaty 
of  Drtfden,  in  December  1745,  to  tJic  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapcllc,  in  1748. 

State  of  the  contending  powers  140 

j  746  Marefchal  Saxe  takes  Brnflels  in  the  month  of  February  14-1 

And  by  the  middle  of  July,  Lewis  XV.  fees  him  felf  matter 
of  all  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault  ibid. 

The  allied  army,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  obftmcl:  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms  _  142. 

Siege  of  Namur  -  ibid. 

The  town  is  forced  to  Surrender  on  the  fixth,  and  the  cita- 
del 
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del  on  the  fixteenth  day,  after  the   trenches  were  open* 
ed  143. 

1746  Bloody  but  indccifive  battle  of  Roucoux  [Oct.  i.]  14$ 

Both  armies  go  into  winter  quarters  ibid. 

Affairs  of  Italy  ibid* 

A  private  negociation  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Sardinia  offends  the  court  of  Spain  144^ 

An    almoft  total    inaction,  on  the    part  of  the    Houfe  or 
Bourbon,    the    conference  of    that    mifunderftanding 

ibid. 

Progrefs  of  the  arms  of  the  confederates  -  145 

A  reconciliation  takes  place  between  the   courts  of  Ver- 
faillesand  Madrid  146 

French  and  Spaniards  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  Auftrian  camp  at  St.  Lazaro  ibid. 

Death  and  character  of  Philip  V.  ibid* 

He  is  fucceeded  ia  the  Spanifli  throne  by  his  fon  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  -  -  ibid. 

Retreat  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip 
and  Maillebois,  in  Italy  ibid. 
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General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Death  of 
LEWIS  XIV.  in  1715  to  the  Death  of  the  Emperor,  CHARLES  VI. 
in  1740. 

TH  E  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  is  happily 
diftinguilhed  by  few  great  events,  for  great  events 
are  generally  connected  with  great  calamities.    The 
war,  that  had  fo  long  ravaged  the  fineft  part  of 
Europe,  had  ceafed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and 
difcord  feemed  to  have  left  the  earth  with  the  reftlefs  fpirit 
of  Lewis  XIV.  but  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  remained, 
like  the  rolling  of  the  waves  after  a  florae 

The  progrefs  of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  againfl  the 

authority  of  George  I.  a»<l  with  a  view  of  lettering  the  fa- 
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mily  of  Stuart,  I  have  already  had  occafioh  to  trace;  The 
fpeedy  and  fortunate  fupprefiion  of  that  rebellion,  as  muft 
ever  be  the 'cafe  in  all  free  governments,  increafed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown.  The  Whig-miniftry,  no  longer  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  willing  utterly  to  cruih  their  political  enemies, 
without  forefeeing  the  ftab  they  were  giving  to  public  liber- 
ty, framed  a  bill  for  repealing  the  Triennial  Act  (lately 
thought  eflehtial,  by  their  own  party,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Englifh  canftitution),  and  for  extending  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments to  the  term  of  SEVEN  YEARS.  This  bill,  though 
warmly  oppofed  by  the  Tories  (who  now,  in  contradiction 
to  their  principles,  took  the  popular  fide  of  all  queftions), 
and  by  many  independent  and  unprejudiced  members  of  both 
.  houfes,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  :  and  the 
king,  by  the  uniform  fupport  of  the  Whigs,  who 
in  their  love  of  power  forgot  their  republican  maxims,,  found 
himfelf  firmly  Seated  on  the  British  throne. 

The  authority  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  was  yet  lefs  perfectly 
eit-abliihed.  He  had  a  powerful  faction  to  ftruggle  with ; 
and  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  al- 
liances. But  it  will  be  proper,  my  dear  Philip,  before  I  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  chofe  alliances,  to  turn  your  eye,  for 
a  moment,  toward  another  quarter  of  Europe. 

The  Turks,  who  are  far  from  being  profound  politicians, 
happily  remained  quiet  while  the  Chriftian  princes  were 
mofr,  deeply  embroiled  among  themfelves  ;  but  no  fooner 
\vas  the  general  peace  concluded,  than  Achmet  III.  com- 
menced hoflilities  againft  the  Venetians,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Morea,  or  ancient  Peloponnefus.  The  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz, 
by  which  this  territory  had  been  affigned  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  declare  war  againft  the 
Turks  for  infringing  it: — and  the  pope,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Infidels,  urged  his  Imperial  Majtfty  to  Hand 
5  forth 
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Forth  in  defence  of  Chriftendom.  Charles  accordingly  af- 
fembled  a  powerful  army,  under  the  celebrated  prince  Eu- 
gene j  who  parTed  the  Danube^  and  defeated  the  grand  vi- 
zier Ali  at  Peterwaradin.  The  year  following, 
the  fame  general  undertook  the  fiege  of  Belgrade. 
The  Turks  advanced  to  its  relief*  and  befieged  him  in  his 
camp.  His  danger  was  imminent :  but  military  {kill  and 
difciplined  valour  triumphed  over  numbers  and  favage  fero- 
city. He  fallied  out  of  his  entrenchments  ;  and,  falling  fud- 
denly  upon  the  enemy,  routed  them  with  great  Slaughter,  and 
took  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
their  camp.  Belgrade  furreiidered  immediately  after. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  two  victories  was  the  peace  of 

Paflarowitz,  by  which  the  Porte  cieded  to  the  em- 

A.  D. 1718, 
peror  Belgrade  and  all  the  bannat  of  Temefwaer. 

But  the  Venetians,  on  whofe  account  the  war  had  been  un- 
dertaken, did  not  recover  their  poffeflions  in  Greece  :  the 
Morea  was  left,  and  ftill  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
What  time  the  arms  of  the  emperor  were  employed  againfl 
the  Infidels,  a  new  enemy  was  riling  up  againrc  him  in 
Chriftendom,  and  even  from  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  having  loll  his  firft  queen, 
Maria  Louifa  of  Savoy,  had  married,  in  1714,  Elizabeth 
Farnefe,  prefumpdve  heirefs  to  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Tufcany,  with  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
them.  This  marriage,  which  not  a  little  alarmed  the  em- 
peror, was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Albe- 
roni,  an  Italian  prieft,  and  a  native  of  Placentia,  who  foon 
rofe  to  the  higheft  favour  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  pope  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  princefs 
Urfini,  who  had  long  directed  all  things  in  Spain,  and  who, 
it  is  faid,  might  have  jfhared  the  throne,  had  fhe  not  hoped  to 
govern  more  abfolutely,  and  lefs  invidioufly,  by  means  of 
another,  was  now  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  new 
who  was  a  woman  of  fpirit,  governed  alone  her  too 
B  2  eafy 
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eafy  hufband,  and  Alberoni  governed  the  queen,  by  flattering 
her  ambition T. 

The  bold,  rather  than  correct,  or  illuminated  genius  of 
that  minifter,  made  him  form  the  moft  extraordinary  pro- 
je&s.  The  principal  as  well  as  moft  rational  of  thefe, 
though  in  itfelf  fufficiently  romantic,  was  to  recover  all  the 
territories  that  Spain  had  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but 
more  efpecially  her  Italian  dominions.  This  idea  feems  to 
have  occupied  the  mind  of  Alberoni  when  he  negociated  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  with  the  princefs  of  Parma,  whofe  in- 
tereft  in  Italy  was  great,  and  for  whofe  offspring  tbofe  fpe- 
culative  conquefts  were  deiigned,  as  all  hopes  of  their  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  were  cut  off  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  firft  bed.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  that 
ambitious  project,  which  was  highly  flattering  to  the  queen, 
he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  with  no  fmall  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  put  the  Spanifh  finances  on  a  refpe&able  footing, 
while  he  new-modelled  and  greatly  augmented  both  the  army 
and  navy. 

Alberoni,  however,,  did  not  rely  merely  on  the  refources 
of  Spain  for  the  execution  of  fo  great  an  undertaking.  He 
extended  his  negociations  and  intrigues  to  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope. He  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Turks,  notwithftand- 
rng  their  iofTes,  to  continue  the  war  againft  the  emperor, 
whom  he  meant  to  ftrip  of  his  Italian  conquers.  He  per- 
fuaded  Philip  V.  that  his  renunciation  was  invalid,  and  that 
he  had  ftill  a  better  right  than  the  duke  of  Orleans,  not  only 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  Lewis  XV. 
without  male  iffue,  but  alfo  to  the  regency  during  the  mino- 
rity, of  that  prince.  In  hopes  of  bringing  about  this  import- 
ant revolution,  and  becoming  prime  minifter  of  both  France 
and  Spain,  lie  accordingly  inflamed  the  French  malcontents* 
He  alfo  encouraged  the  Scottilh  Jacobites,  with  whom  he 

l.  Mem.  de  Noailles,  torn,  iii, 

held 
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held  a  fecret  correfpondence  ;  and  he  had  formed  a  fcheme, 
in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  baron  de 
Goertz,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  tbirfled  after  re- 
venge on  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  acquiring  a  new  and 
powerful  ally  to  his  mafter,  by  placing  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  But  all  thefe  dazzling  projects  foon 
vanifhed  into  air,  and  this  meteor  of  a  moment  difappeared 
with  them. 

"We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  intrigues  of 
the  baron  de  Goertz  were  defeated,  by  the  feizure  of  the  pa- 
pers of  Gyllemburg,  the  Svvedifh  arnbaflador  at  the  court  of 
England,  and  the  fubfequent  death  of  Charles  XII.  Thofe 
of  Alberoni  were  defeated,  in  like  manner,  by  the  feizure  of 
the  papers  of  prince  Cellamar,  the  Spanifh  ambaiTador  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  project  of  prince  Cellamar  and  his 
confederates  was,  to  land  a  body  of  Spanim  troops  in  Brit- 
tany, in  order  to  favour  the  aflembling  the  malcontents  of 
Poitou  ;  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
oblige  him  to  refign  the  regency  to  Philip  V.  On  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  plot,  cardinal  Polignac,  one  of  the  principal 
confpirators,  was  confined  to  his  abbey ;  the  duke  and 
duchefs  of  Maine  were  taken  into  cuftody  ;  the  prince  de 
Dombes  and  the  count  d'Eu  were  ordered  to  retire  from 
court ;  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  was  conducted  to  the  fron- 
tiers ;  five  gentlemen  of  Brittany  were  executed,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  found  his  authority  thenceforth  more  £rmly 
eftablifhed  2. 

The  formerly  precarious  {late-  of  that  authority,  and  the 
dangerous  intrigues  of  Alberoni,  had  induced  the  regent  of 
France,  in  1716,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  England  and 
Holland  ;  and  the  violent  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  feemed  to  know  no  bounds,  now  difpofed  thofe  three 
powers,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  to  form  the  fa- 
mous QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE,  as  a  dyke  againft  its  fury. 
After  the  articles  which  provided  for  the  maintaining  of  the 

2.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  ii.     Mem.  de  Erandcnlourg^  tonji  ii. 
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peace  of  Utrecht,  the  principal  ftipulations  in  that  treaty- 
were,  That  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  confideration  of  certain 
places  in  Italy,  ihould  exchange  with  the  emperor  the  iflanc( 
of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia,  of  which  he  fhould  take  the 
regal  title  ;  and  that  the  emperor  fhould  confer  on  Don  Car- 
los, eldefr.  fon  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  the  invefHture 
pf  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tufcany,  on  the 
death  of  the  prefent  pofTelfors  without  iffue. 

This  formidable  alliance  made  no  alteration  in  the  temper 
of  Alheroni.  The  article  that  regarded  the  eventual  fuccef- 
{ion  of  Don  Carlos  was  rejected  with  fcorn  by  the  Spanifli 
court  which  .had  already  taken  pofTeffion  of  Sardinia,  un- 
der pretence  of  afTifting  the  Venetians  againfl  the  Turks, 
and  of  great  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  The  confequence 
of  this  obflinacy,  and  of  thefe  unprovoked  hoflilities,  was  a 
declaration  ot  war  againfl  Spain,  by  France  and  England. 

But,  before  that  meafure  was  embraced,  every  method  had 
been  tried,  though  ineffectually,  to  adjufl  matters  by  nego- 
ciation :  Alberoni  fought  only  to  gain  time,  by  amufing  the 
minifters  of  the  two  crowns.  He  did  not,  however,  fucceed 
in  his  fcheme,  George  I.  even  while  he  ncgociated,  fent  3. 
powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  fir  George 
Byng,  who,  being  -vetted  with  very  ample,  powers,  and  find- 
ing every  propofal  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  accede  to  a 
ceflation  of  arms  treated  with  difdain,  proceeded  to  execute 
his  ultimate  infer  u6iionst  He  accordingly  engaged  the  Spa- 
nifli  fleet  near  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  took  or  deftroyed 
twenty-one  (hips  out  of  twenty-feven,  fourteen  of 
which  were  of  the  line :  yet  could  he  not  prevent 
the  Spaniili  troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Leda, 
from  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  citadel  of  Me/Tina, 
the  town  having  furrcndered  before  his  arrival.  But,  by  his 
activity  in  tranfponing  German  troops  into  Sicily,  both  the 

town  and  citadel  were  foon  recovered :  and  the 
A.  0.1719.     c       .     ,  r 

bianiards    made    overtures    for    evacuatmg    trie 

ifland.     The  recovery  of  Sicily  was  followed  by  the  furren- 
der  of  Sardinia. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Berwick  conduced  a  French 
army   toward    the    frontiers    of   Spain,    and    made   himfelf 
matter  of  St.  SebafHan  and  Fontarabia  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanifh  army  in  Great  Britain; 
and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having   made   preparations   for 
>pening  the  next  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Rofes 
mcl  Pampeluna,  Philip  V.  acceded  to  the  terms 
prefcribed  by  the  Quadruple   Alliance,  and  Alberoni   was 
difgraced 3. 

While  this  Italian  prieft,  the  fon  of  a  peafant,  and  for- 
merly the  curate  of  a  petty  village  near  Parma,  was  ambi- 
tioufly  attempting  to  change  the  political  itate  of  Europe,  a 
great  and  real  change  was  brought  about  in  the  commercial 
world,  in  the  finances  of  nations  and  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals, by  a  Scottim  adventurer,  named  John  Law.  Profef- 
fionally  a  gameirer,  and  a  calculator  of  chances,  Law  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  his  native  country,  for  having  killed 
his  antagonift  in  a  duel.  He  vilited  feveral  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent :  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  confufion  into  which  the  ambition  of 
Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  French  finances.  To  remedy- 
that  evil,  appeared  a  tafk  worthy  of  his  daring  genius  :— and 
he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  could  accomplith  it.  The  great- 
nefs  of  the  idea  recommended  it  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whofe  bold  fpirit  and  fanguine  temper  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  wildeft  projects. 

Law's  fcheme  was,  by  fpeeclily  paying  off  the  immenfe 
national  debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous 
intereft  that  abforbed  it.  The  introduction  of  paper-credit 
could  alone  effect  this  amazing  revolution,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ttate  feemed  to  require  fuch  an  expedient.  Law 
accordingly  cftablimed  a  bank,  which  was  ibon  declared 
royal,  and  united  with  the  Miffifippi  or  Weft  India  company, 
from  whofe  commerce  the  greateft  riches  were  expected^ 

3.  Id.  Ibid. 
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and  which  foon  fwallowed  up  all  the  other  trading  companies 
in  the  kingdom.  It  undertook  the  management  of  the  trade 
to  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  it  alfo  obtained  the  privileges  of  the 
old  Eaft  India  company,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Colbert, 
which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  given  up  its  trade  to  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Malo  ;  and  it,  at  length,  engroffed  the  farming 
of  the  national  taxes. 

The  Miffifippi  company,  in  a  word,  feemed  eftablifhed  on 
.fuch  folid  foundations,  and  pregnant  with  fuch  vaft  advan- 
tages, that  a  fhare  in  its  ftock  rofe  to  above  twenty  times  its 
original  value.  The  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  rife  deferves 
to  be  traced. 

It  had  long  been  believed,  on  the  doubtful  relations  of  tra- 
vellers, that  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Miffifippi  contained  inexhauftible  treafures.  Law  availed 
himfelf  of  this  credulity,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  and 
increafe  it  by  myfterious  reports.  It  was  whifpered,  as  a  fe- 
cret,  that  the  celebrated,  but  fuppofed  fabulous  mines  of  St. 
Barbe,  had  at  length  been  difcovered  ;  and  that  they  were 
much  richer  than  even  fame  had  reported  them.  In  order  to 
give  the  greater  weight  to  this  deceitful  rumour,  a  number  of 
miners  were  fent  out  to  Louifiana,  to  dig,  as  was  pretended, 
the  abundant  treafure  ;  with  a  body  of  troops  fufficient  to 
defend  them  againft  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  precious, produce  of  their  toils  ! 

The  iiTspreiTion  which  this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation 
naturally  fond  of  novelty,  is  altogecher  aftonifhing.  Every 
pne  was  eager  to  obtain  a  mare  in  the  ftock  of  the  new  com- 
pany :  the  Jtfijfijippi  Scheme  became  the  grand  object,  and 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all  purfuits  4.  Even  Law  himfelf,  de- 
ceived 

4.  The  adventurers  were  not  fatisfied  with  a  hare  affociation  with  the  com-' 
P'.ny,  \vlii  h  h:-d  obtained  the  difpofal  cf  that  fine  country.  The  proprietors 
were  applied  to  from  ail  quarters  for  large  tradb  of  land  for  plantations  ; 
which,  it  was  reprdlnted,  would  yield,  in  a  few  years,  an  hundred  times  the. 
fum  neceffary  to  Le  Said  out  upon  them.  The  richeft  and  moll  intelligent 
men  in  the  nation  were  the  moil  forward  in  making  thefe  purchafes;  and 

fuch 
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ceived  by  his  own  calculations,  and  intoxicated  with  the  pub- 
lic folly,  had  fabricated  fo  many  notes,  that  the  chimerical 
value  of  the  funds,  in  1719,  exceeded  fourfcore  times  the  real 
value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  almoft 
all  in  the  hands  of  government. 

This  profufion  of  paper,  in  which  only  the  debts  of  the 
te  were  paid  off,  firft  occasioned  fufpicion,  and  afterwards 
fpread  a  general  alarm.  The  late  financiers,  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  great  bankers,  exhaufled  the  Royal  Bank,  by  con- 
tinually drawing  upon  it  for  large  fums.  Every  one  wanted 
to  convert  his  notes  into  cam  ;  but  the  difproportion  of  fpecie 
was  immenfe.  Public  credit  funk  at  once  ,  and  a  tyranni- 
cal edict,  forbidding  private  perfons  to  keep  by  them  above 
five  hundred  livres,  ferved  only  to  cruih  it  more  effectually, 
and  to  inflame  the  injured  and  infulted  nation  againft  the 
Regent.  Law,  who  had  been  appointed  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances,  and  loaded  with  refpect,  was  now  execrated 
and  obliged  to  fly  from  a  country  he  had  beggared,  without 
enriching  himfelf,  in  order  to  diicharge  the  debts  of  the 
crown s.  The  di(lrefs  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  great,  and  the 
public  creditors  fo  numerous,  that  government  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  affording  them  relief.  Upward  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  fufferers,  chiefly  fathers  of  families,  prefented  their 
whole  fortunes  in  paper ;  and  government,  after  liquidating 
thefe  debts,  which  are  faid  to  have  originally  amounted  to  a 
fum  too  incredible  to  be  named,  charged  itfelf  with  the  enor- 
mous debt  of  fixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of 
livres,  to  be  paid  in  fpecie  6. 

fuch  as  could  not  afford  to  become  purchafers,  folicited  the  management  of 
plantations,  or  even  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  them! — During  this  gene- 
ral infatuation,  all  perfons  who  offered  themfelves,  •wheiher  natives  or  fo- 
reigners, were  ptbmifcuouily  and  carelefsly  crowded  into  fliips,  and  landed  on' 
the  burning  fands  of  the  Biloxi,  a  diftrivft  in  Weft.  F>orida,  between  Penfacola 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Miflin'ppi,  where  a  French  fcttlement  had  been  incon- 
fiderately  formed,  aiid  wher~  thcfe  u;ihap;  y  men  perifhed  in  thoufands,  of 
want  and  vexation ;  the  miferable  victims  of  a  political  impofture,  and  of 
their  own  blind  avidity.  Raynal,  IHJL  Pl'doj.  et  Pol/liaue,  liv.  xvi. 
5.  Voltaire,  Raynal,  and  other  French  authors.  6.  Voltaire. 

Thus 
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Thus  ended,  in  France,  the  famous  Missisipi»i  SCHEME  ; 
fo  ruinous  to  the  fortune  of  individuals,  but  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  ftate,  which  it  relieved  from  an  excefiive  load  of 
debt,  though  it  threw  the  finances,  for  a  time,  into  the  ut- 
moir.  diforder.  Its  effects,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
that  kingdom.  Many  foreigners  had  adventured  in  the 
French  funds,  and  the  contagion  of  flock-jobbing  infected 
other  nations.  Holland  received  a  flight  (hock ;  but  its 
violence  was  more  peculiarly  referved  for  England,  where  it 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhaufled  all  its  fury. 
The  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME,  evidently  borrowed  from  that  of 
Law,  firft  excited  the  avidity  of  the  nation.  But  it  will  be 
ncceflary,  before  I  enter  upon  that  fubje6t,  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  Stocks,  and  the  rife  of  the  South 
Sea  Company. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Philip,  is  fo  much  talked  of  in  London, 
or  fo  little  underftood,  as  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  the  PUB~ 
Lie  FUNDS,  and  the  STOCKS  :  I  fhall,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  them.  The  National  Debt  is 
the  refidue  of  thofe  immenfe  fums  which  government  has, 
in  times  of  exigency,  been  obliged  to  raife,  by  way  of  volun-r 
tary  loan,  for  the  public  fervice,  beyond  what  the  amiual  re- 
venue of  the  crown  could  fupply,  and  which  the  flate  has  not 
hitherto  found  it  convenient  to  pay  off.  The  Public  Funds 
confift  of  certain  ideal  aggregations,  or  mafTes  of  the  money 
thus  depofited  in  the  hands  of  government,  together  with  the 
general  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  by  parliament  to 
pay  the  -intereft  of  that  money ;  and  the  furplus  of  thefe 
taxes,  which  have  always  been  more  than  diffident  to  an- 
fwer  the  charge  upon  them,  cornpofes  what  is  called  the 
SINKING  FUND,  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  applied 
toward  the  reduction,  or  finking  of  the  national  debt.  The 
Stocks  are  the  whole  of  this  public  and  funded  debt ;  which 
being  divided  into  an  infinity  of  portions  or  fhares,  bearing  a 
known  mtereft,  but  different  in  the  different  funds,  may  be 
readily  transferred  from  on:  perfon  to  another,  and  converted 
ijirc  caih  for  the  purpgifes  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  and  which 

rife 
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rife  or  fall  in  value  according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
money  in  the  nation,  or  the  opinion  the  proprietors  have  of 
the  fecurity  of  public  credit. 

Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  (locks  ;  which  are  fubject  to 
little  fluctuation,  except  in  times  of  national  danger  or  cala- 
mity. For  as  the  public  creditors  have  long  given  up  all  ex- 
pectation of  ever  receiving  their  capital  from  government, 
the  Stocks  are  not  much  affected  by  great  national  profperity, 
unlefs  when  attended  with  a  fudden  or  extraordinary  influx 
of  money.  A  ilrong  probability,  amounting  to  a  fpeculative 
certainty,  that  the  interefl  of  the  national  debt  will  continue 
to  be  regularly  paid,  without  any  farther  reduction,  muft 
raife  the  Stocks  nearly  as  high  as  they  can  go ;  and  this  is 
the  common  effect  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Formerly, 
however,  the  cafe  was  otherwife.  The  loans  were  chiefly 
made  by  corporations,  or  great  companies  of  merchants; 
who,  befide  the  ftipulated  intereft,  were  indulged  with  certain 
commercial  advantages.  To  one  of  thofe  companies  was 
granted,  in  1711,  the  monopoly  of  a  projected  trade  to  the 
Spanim  fettlements  on  the  South  Sea,  an  entire  freedom  to 
yifit  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  England  would  obtain,  either 
from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  or  that  of  Bourbon,  in  confequence 
of  the  prodigious  fucceffes  of  the  war. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  no  fuch  freedom  was  obtained. 
But  the  Afliento,  or  contract  for  fupplying  the  Spanim  co- 
lonies with  negroes,  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Philip  V.  as  well  as  the  iinguiar  privilege 
of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Beilo  a  fhip  of  five 
hundred  tons  burden,  laden  with  European  commodities, 
was  veiled  exclufively  ill  the  SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY.  By 
virtue  of  this  contract,  Britifh  factories  were  eftablimed  at 
Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
Spanifh  fettlements  :  and  the  company  was  farther  permitted 
to  freight,  in  the  ports  of  the  South  Sea,  veffels  of  four  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  in  order  to  convey  its  negroes  to  all  the 
towns  on  the  coafts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  to  equip  them  aa 

it 
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it  pleafed  ;  to  nominate  the  commanders  of  them,  and  to 
bring  back  the  produce  of  its  fales  in  gold  or  filver,  without 
being  fubject:  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export  7. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  agents  of  the  Britjfli  South  Sea 
Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were 
authorifed  to  make  by  the  fliip  fent  annually  to  Porto  Bello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifh  colonies,  with- 
out limitation  or  referve.  Inftead  of  a  vefTel  of  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  as  Stipulated  by  the  treaty,  they  ufually  ein- 
^  ployed  one  of  a  thoufand  tons,  exclufive  of  water  and  provi- 
fions :  {he  was  accompanied  by  three  or  four  fmaller  vefTels, 
which  fupplied  her  wants,  and  mooring  in  fome  neighbour- 
ing creek,  furnifhed  her  clandeftinely  with  freili  bales  of 
goods,  in  order  to  replace  fuch  as  had  been  previoufly  fold  8. 

By  thefe  various  advantages,  the  profits  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  became  exceffively*  great,  and  the  public  fuppofed 
them  yet  greater  than  they  really  were.  Encouraged  by 
fuch  favourable  circumftances,  and  by  the  general  fpirit  of 
avaricious  enterpiize,  fir  John  Blount>  one  of  the  directors, 
who  had  been  bred  a  fcrivener,  was  tempted  to  project,  in 
1719,  the  infamous  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME.  Under  pretence 
of  enabling  government  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  by 
lowering  the  interefL  and  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one,  he 
propofed  that  the  South  Sea  Company  fhould  become  the 
fole  public  creditor. 

A  fcheme  fo  plaufible,  and  fo  advantageous  to  the  ftate, 
\vas  readily  adopted  by  the  miniftry,  and  foon  received  the 
fandtion  of  an  act  of  parliament.  The  purport  of  this  act: 
was,  That  the  South  Sea  Company  inould  be  authorifed  to 
buy  up,  from  the  feveral  proprietors,  all  the  funded  debts  of 
the  crown,  which  then  bore  an  intereft  of  five  per  cent,  and 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  fix  years,  the  intereft  fhould  be 
reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and  the  capital  be  redeemable  by 

7.  Anderfon's  Hi/?,  of  Comment,  vcl  ii. 

S.  Id.  ib.    See  aifo  Robertfon's  HijL  tfdaferietjbook  viii. 

parliament. 
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parliament9.  But  as  the  directors  could  not  be  fuppofed 
pofleffed  of  money  fufficient  for  fo  great  an  undertaking, 
they  were  empowered  to  raife  it  by  different  means ;  and 
particularly  by  opening  books  of  fubfcription,  and  granting 
annuities  to  fuch  public  creditors  as  fhould  think  proper  to 
exchange  the  jecurlty  of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Company ',  with  the  emoluments  which  might  refult  from  their 
commerce  I0. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  flock  of  the  South 
Sea  company  rofe  from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thirty 
pounds  on  the  hundred  above  its  primary  value,  to  near  four 
hundred  pounds,  or  four  times  the  price  paid  by  the  firfl  fub- 
fcribers ;  and  in  order  to  raife  it  flill  higher,  Blount,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  fcheme,  circulated  a  report,  on  the  paffing  of 
the  bill,  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  would  be  exchanged 
for  fome  places  in  Peru,  by  the  ceflion  of  which  the  Britifli 
trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  much  enlarged.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  rumour,  which  operated  like  contagion,  by 
exciting  hopes  of  prodigious  dividends,  the  fubfcription- 
books  were  no  fooner  opened  than  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  as  well  as  all  ages  and  fexes,  crowded  to  the 
South  Sea  houfe,  eager  to  become  proprietors  of  .the  flock/ 
The  firft  purchafes,  were,  in  a  few  weeks,  fold  for  double 
the  money  paid  for  them  ;  and  the  delufion,  or  rather  the  in- 
fatuation, was  carried  fo  far,  that  £ock  fold,  at  lad,  for  ten 
times  its  original  price.  New  projectors  ftarted  up  every 
day,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  avarice  and  credulity  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  Welch  copper  company,  the  York  building 
company,  and  many  others,  were  formed. 

9.  See  the  printed  a&. 

10.  Thefe  emoluments,  as  we  have  already  feen,  were  very  great ;  yet  fo 
intelligent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Smollet  has  faid,  "  That  in  the  fcheme  of  Law 
"  there  was  fomethlng  fuljlantial :  an  exclnjive  trade  to  Louiftana  promised,  fame 
*'  advantage',  but  the  South  Sea  fcheme  promifed  no  commercial  advantage  of 
"  any  confequer.ee."     (Hij1  of  Eng.  vol  x.)   So  liable  are  men  of  the  greateft  t^,- 
lents  to  be  the  dupes  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  ! 

1  No 
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No  interefled  project  was  fo  abfurd  as  not  to  meet  with 
encouragement,  during  the  public  delirium  ;  but  the  South  Sea 
fcheme  continued  to  be  the  great  object  of  attraction.  At 
length,  however,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  the  times,  the  bubble 
began  to  burft.  It  was  difcovered,  that  fuch  as  were  thought 
to  be  in  the  fecret  had  difpofed  of  all  their  flock,  while  the 
tide  was  at  its  height.  An  univerfal  alarm  was  fpread* 
Every  one  wanted  to  fell,  and  no  body  to  buy,  except  at  a 
very  reduced  price.  The  South  Sea  flock  fell  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  rifen,  and  to  the  lowefl  ebb  ;  fo  that,  in  a  little  time, 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  of  this  bewitching  fcheme  but  the 
direful  effects  of  its  violence — the  wreck  of  private  fortunes, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants  and  trading  companies  ! 
nor  any  thing  to  be  heard  but  the  ravings  of  difappointed  am- 
bition ;  the  execrations  of  beggared  avarice ;  the  pathetic 
wailings  of  innocent  credulity,  the  grief  of  unexpected  po- 
verty, or  the  frantic  bowlings  of  defpair  ! — The  timely  inter- 
pofition  and  fleady  wifdom  of  parliament  only  could  have 
prevented  a  general  bankruptcy. 

A  Qominittee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  chofen  by 

ballot,  to  examine  all  the  books,  papers,  and  pro- 
December. 

ceedings  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  South  Sea 

act ;  and  this  committee  difcovered,  that  before  any  fubfcrip- 
tion  could  be  made,  a  fictitious  flock  of  five  hundred  and 
feventy-four  thoufand  pounds  had  been  difpofed  of  by  the  di- 
rectors, in  order  to  facilitate  the  pafTmg  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Aiflabie,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
fhared  largely  in  the  flock,  was  expelled  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  hav- 
ing promoted  the  deflructive  execution  of  "  the  South  Sea 
"  fcheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exhorbitant  profit  j  and 
*«  having  combined  with  the  directors  in  their  pernicious 
"  practices,  to  the  ruin  of  public  credit."  Mr.  fecretary 
Craggs  and  his  father,  alfo  great  delinquents,  died  before 
they  underwent  the  ceafure  of  the  houfe ;  but  the  commons 

rcfolved, 
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refolved,  neverthelefs,  that  Mr.  Craggs,  fenior,  was  "  a  no- 
"  torious  accomplice  with  Robert  Knight,  treafurer  to  the 
"  South  Sea  company,  and  fome  of  the  directors,  in  cany- 
"  ing  on  their  fcandalous  practices  :  and,  therefore,  that  all 
"  the  eftate  of  which  he  was  poiTelTed  at  the  time  of  his 

death,  mould  be  applied  toward  the  relief  of  the  unhappy 

fufferers  by  the  South  Sea  fcheme  "."  The  eftates  of  the 
directors  were  alfo  confiscated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  after  a  certain  al- 
lowance was  deducted  for  each  director,  according  to  his 
conduct  and  circumftances. 

The  commons  having  thus  puniihed  the  chief  promoters 
of  this  iniquitous  fcheme,  by  dripping  them  of  their  ill-got 
wealth,  proceeded  to  repair,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  mifchiefs 
it  had  occailoned.  They  accordingly  prepared  a  bill  for 
that  purpofe.  On  the  inquiries  relative  to  the  framing  of" 
this  bill,  it  appeared,  That  the  whole  capital  flock  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  amounted 
to  thirty-ieven  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  that 
the  flock  allotted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  that  the  re- 
maining capital  flock  belonged  to  the  company  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  being  the  profit  arifmg  from  the  execution 
of  the  fraudulent  flock-jobbing  fcheme.  Out  of  this,  it  was 
enacted,  that  feven  millions  mould  be  paid  to  the  public  fuf- 
ferers. It  was  likewiie  enacted,  that  feverai  additions  mould 
be  made  to  the  flock  of  the  proprietors,  out  of  that  poflefled 
by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and  that,  after  fuch 
diflributions,  the  remaining  capital  ftock  mould  be  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  By  thele  wife  and  equitable  regu- 
lations, public  credit  was  rcitored,  and  the  ferment  of  the 
nation  gradually  fubiided. 

The  diicontents  and  diforders  occailoned  by  the  South 
Sea  fcheme  encouraged  the  Englifh  Jacobites  to  think  of 

II.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  i  ;:>  i. 

making 
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making  a  hew  attempt  to  change  the  line  of  fucceilion.  But 
the  fame  want  of  concert,  fecrecy,  and  fuccefs,  attended  thisj 
as  every  other  plan  for  the  reftofation  of  the  unfortunate 
famjly  of  Stuart.  George  I.  who  had  fpies  in  every  popifh 
court,  and  who  had,  by  alliances,  made  almoft  every  Euro- 
pean potentate  his  friend,  was  informed,  by  the  regent  of 
France, ,  of  the  conspiracy  hatching  againft  his  government. 

In  confequence  of  this  information,  Chriilopher 
A.  D.  1722. 

Layer,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Middle-Temple, 

was  taken  into  cuflody,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  having 
enlifted  men  for  the  fervice  of  the  Pretender.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Dr.  Atterbury  bifliop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  lord  North  and  Grey,  with  many  other  fufpeded 
perfons  of  lefs  note,  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  But 
they  were  all  acquitted,  for  want  of  evidence,  except  the 
biihop  of  Rochefter,  who  w  as  degraded,  deprived  of  his  be- 
nefice, and  banifhed  the  kingdom  for  life  12-. " 

As  Dr.  Atterbury  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  his 
caufe  was  warmly  pleaded  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  Lord 
Bathurft,  turning  towards  the  bench  of  hi/hops,  who  had 
difcovered  peculiar  animofity  againft  the  prifoner,  faid  he 
could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  malice  and  rancour 
with  which  feme  men  purfued  the  learned  and  ingenious1 
prelate,  unlefs  they  were  infatuated  with  the  fuperftition  of 
certain  fa v ages,  who  fondly  believe  that  they  inherit,  not 
only  the  fpoils,  but  the  abilities,  of  any  great  man  whom 
they  deflroy  13.  When  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter  arrived  at 
Calais,  he  met  lord  Bolingbroke  on  his  return  from  exile, 
and  had  the  fpirit  to  obferve,  fmilifcg,  that  they  were  ex- 
changed ! 

Soon  after,  this  confpiracy  was  defeated,  died  Philip  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,   one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant,  accomplifhed,  and  difiipated  men   of  his 
time.     As  a  prince,  he  porTeffed  great  talents  for  govern- 

la.  Tiudal.     Smollett.  13.  Par!.  Delates^  1712. 

.rcenr, 
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ment,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exert  during  his  adminiftration. 
Notwithflanding  his  precarious  fituation,  he  governed  France 
with  more  abfolute  authority  than  any  minifter  fince  cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  and  took  many  important  fteps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  his  own  libertine  example,  and  the 
neceflity  of  making  the  oppreffed  people  forget  their  miferies 
in  a  perpetual  round  of  amufements,  introduced  an  univerfal 
corruption  of  manners,  which  fpread  itfelf  even  to  foreign 
nations  I4.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  administration,  but  not 
in  the  regency,  the  king  being  come  of  age,  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon.  This  minifter  was  foon  fupplanted  by  cardinal 
Fleury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  pacific  difpoiition,  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  Lewis  XV.  and  who,  at  the  ad  varied  age 
of  fe verity-three,  took  upon  him  the  cares  of  government. 

Fortunately  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  (Ir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  began  about  the  fame  time  to  acquire  an 
afcendant  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  foon 
after  became  prime  minifter,  pofleiTed  a  difpofition  no  lets 
pacific  than  that  of  Fleury.  In  confequence  of  this  coin- 
ciding mildnefs  of  temper,  the  repofe  of  Europe  was  conti- 
nued, with  little  interruption,  for  almoft  twenty  years. 
Meanwhile  feveral  treaties  were  negociated  between  its  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  and  ftat'es,  for  fecuring  more  effectually,  a? 
•was  pretended,  the  objects  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and 
the  balance  of  power.  One  of  thefe  treaties,  concluded  pri- 
vately at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Spanifn  monarch,  excited  the  jeabufy  of  George  1. 
who  was  under  apprehenfions  for  the  fafery  of  his  German 
dominions,  as  well  as  of  forne  fecret  article  in  favour  of  the 

14.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  diflinguifhed  by  a  very  fingular 
circumftance.  Having  neglected  his  ufual  time  of  bleeding,  he  was  feized 
with  an  apoplexy,  in  the  arms  of  the  duchefs  de  Talaris,  and  inftantly  expired, 
Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland,  when  informed  of  this  circumftance,  wantonly 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  "  O  may  I  die  the  death  of  this  _/«/.'. 
man  ?"  alluding  to  his  paying  at  once  the  debt  of  nature  and  the  debt  of  love 
Mem.  de  Brandenburg^^  torn.  ii. 

VOL.  V.  C  Pretender, 
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Pretender,  many  of  whofe  adherents  were  then  entertained  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  It  alfo  gave  umhrage  to  the  French 
and  Dutch,  as  it  granted  to  the  fubje&s  of  the  houfe  of 
Auilria  greater  advantages,  in  their  trade  with  Spain,  than 
thofe  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  I5 :  and  it  guarantied  a 
new  Eaft  India  company,  lately  eflablifhed  at  OAend,  which 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  were  equally  defirous  of  fup- 
prefling. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  anothei  was 
concluded  at  Hanover,  between  the  three  offended  powers, 
and  the  kings  of  Pruflia,  Denmark,    and  Sweden.     Over- 
awed by  this  formidable  confederacy,  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain  remained  quiet.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  fitted  out  three  flout  fquadrons, 
one  of  which  he  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,   under  admiral 
Hofier,  who  had  orders  to  block  up  the  Spanifh  galleons 
in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  and  to  feize  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  come  out.     In  cruifmg  off  that  unhealthy  coaft, 
where  he  was  retrained  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
courage,  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  men  were  fwept 
away  by   the  difcafes  of  the  climate;  .his  fhips 
were  ruined  by  the  worms,  and  he  himfelf  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  Spaniards,  in  refentment  of  this  infult,  laid  fieTe  to 
Gibraltar,  but  without  iuccefs ;  and  a  reconciliation  was 
foon  after  brought  about,  through  the  mediation  of  France. 
It  was  agreed,  That  the  charter  of  the  Oftcnd  Eaft  India 
Company  iliould  be  fufpended  for  feven  years ;  that  the 
ftipulatlons  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  particularly  thofe 
relative  to  the  fucceffion  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  duchies  of 


15.  Count  Konigfeck,  the  Imperial  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Madid,  had 
procured  thefe  advantageous  conditions  for  his  mafter,  Charles  VJ.  by 
flattering  the  queen  of  Spain  with  aprofpedtof  a  match  between  herfon  Don 
Carlos,  and  the  archduchefs  Maria  Therefa,  heirefsto  all  the  extenUve  domi- 
nions of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Mem.  de  Erandencurgl,  torn.  ii. 
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Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tufcany,  fhould  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
that  all  differences  fhould  be  adjufted  by  a  congrefs.  This 
congrefs,  which  was  held  at  Soiffbns,  produced  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  by  which  all  grounds  of  difpute  were  finally 
removed. 

During  thefe  negociations  died  George  I.  a  prudent  arid 
virtuous  prince,  whofe  attachment  to  his  German  dominions, 
which  has  been  much  magnified,  .was  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Tories  to  render  him  odious  to  the  Englilh  nation.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon,  George  II.  whofe  acccrHon  made  no 
alteration  in  the  fyftem  of  Britifh  politics.  The  adminiftra- 
tion  was  wifely  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs*  the 
only  true  friends  to  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  or  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  :  and  the  fame  Tory  faction,  which 
had  fo  frequently  attempted  to  thwart  the  meafures,  and 
overturn  the  throne  of  the  firfl  George,  continued  their  vio- 
lent oppofition  in  parliament,  during  the  more  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  The  heads  of  this  faction,  namely, 
Sir  William -Wyndhairj)  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  Hungerford,  and 
others,  being  men  of  great  abilities,  were  foon  joined  by  cer- 
tain difgufted  courtiers,  of  equal  if  not  fuperior  talents,  who 
hoped,  by  iuch  coalition,  to  humble  their  fuccefsful  rivals, 
and  get  into  their  own  hands  the  highefr  employments  of  the 
Hate.  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  fined  fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  lately  a  member  of  adminiftration,  already  made 
one  of  their  number.  Lord  Carteret  and  the  earl  of  Chef- 
terfield,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  orators  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
afterwards  joined  the  phalanx. 

This  powerful;  body,  by  continually  oppoling  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  and  paffionately  railing  againft  conti- 
nental connexions,  fooii  acquired  great  popularity,  and  atlaft 
became  formidable  to  the  throne.  The  patriotic,  or  Country 
Party,  as  the  members  in  oppofition  affected  to  call  them- 
felves,  were  always  predicting  beggary  and  ruin  in  the  midfl 
of  the  moft  profound  peace,  and  the  higheft  national  prof* 
perity  ;  and  a  fmall  (landing  army,  which  it  was  thought 

C  z  prudea 
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prudent  to  keep  up,  was  rcprefented  as  an  engine  of  defpotifin* 
The  liberties  of  the  people  were  believed  by  many  to  be  in 
danger.  But  thofe  liberties",  or  at  leaft  the  freedom  of  the 
conftitution,  has  fuffered  more  from  a  pernicious  fyftem  of 
domeflic  policy,  which  that  violent  oppofition  atfirftmadene- 
ceflary,  than  from  the  fo  much  dreaded  military  eftablifhment. 
When  the  wheels  of  government  are  clogged,  and  the 
machine  rendered  almoft  ftationary,  by  the  arts  of  an  ambi- 
tious faclion,  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  mufl  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  accelerate  their  motion.  The  force  of 
oppofition  mufl  be  broken  :  its  ableft  members  muft  be  drawn 
over  to  the  fide  of  royalty,  by  the  emoluments  of  office  or 
the  fplendour  of  titles  ;  by  the  higheft  honours  and  employ- 
ments of  the  flare.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  if  nothing  lefa 
will  con-tent  their  pride  than  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  a  meafure  always  difagreeable  to 
a  fovereign,  and  often  dangerous,  as  it  may  poffibly  be 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  his  throne : — if  the  heads  of  oppo- 
fition cannot  be  taught  filence,  or  induced  to  change  fides, 
without  a  total  change  of  adminiftration,  the  king  muft  cither 
refjgti  his  minifter,  or  that  mimfter  muft  fecure  a  majority 
in  the  national  affembly  by  other  means  16.  No  minifter  ever 
underftood  thefe  means  better  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
FofTeiTed  of  great  abilities,  and  utterly  deflitute  'of  principle, 
he  made  no  fcruple  of  employing  the  money  voted  by  par- 
liament, in  order  to  corrupt  its  members.  Having  difcovered 
that  almoft  every  man  had  his  price,  he  bought  many ;  and, 
to  gain  more,  he  let  loofe  the  wealth  of  the  treafcry  at  elec- 
tions I7.  The  fountain  of  liberty  was  poifoned  in  its  fource. 

16.  Some  men  of  patriotic  principles  have  fondly  imagined,  that  a  good 
minifter  muft  always  be  able  to  command  fuch  a  majority,  merely  by  the. 
rectitude  of  his  meafure?;  but  experience  hg.s  evinced,  that  in  factious  times, 
all   the  weight  of  government  is  often  neceffary  to   carry   even   the  bell 
meafures. 

17.  «'  To  def;roy  Britifh  liberty,"  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  "  with  aft  army 
"  of  Britons,  is  not  a  meafure  fo  fure  of  iuccefs  as  fome  people  maybelitve, 
"  To  corrupt  the  parliament  is  a  flower,   but  a  more  effectual  method." 
Dijjert.  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 

.    7  This, 
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This,  my  clear  Philip,  is  an  evil  interwoven  with  the  very 
frame  of  our  mixed  government,  and  which  renders  it,  in 
many  refpe&s,  inferior  to  a  mere  monarchy,  regulated  by- 
laws, where  corruption  can  never  become  a  ncceflary  engine 
of  ftate.  To  fay,  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  in  our 
government,  would  perhaps  be  going  too  fur ;  but  experience 
proves,  that  it  has  generally  been  thought  fo,  fmce  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  powers  of  the  crown  were  abridged.  The 
opportunity  which  able  and  ambitious  men  have,  by  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  which  they  have  feldom 
failed  to  exercife,  of  obftructing  our  public  meafures,  renders 
the  influence  of  the  crown  in  fome  degree  neceffary  :  and  that 
is  buf  a  more  refined  fpecies  of  corruption,  or  a  milder  name 
for  the  fame  thing. 

Our  patriotic  anceftors,  who  fo  glorioufly  ilruggled  for 
the  abolition  of  the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  prerogative, 
certainly  did  not  forefee  the  weight  of  this  enfiaving  influ- 
ence, which  the  entire  collecting  and  management  of  an  im- 
menfe  public  revenue  has  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  govern- 
ment, by  giving  rife  to  fuch  a  multitude  of  officers,  created  by, 
and  removeable  at,  the  royal  pleafure ;  and  by  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefer- 
ence in  loans,  lottery-tickets,  contracts,  and  other  money- 
tranfacticns  ;  an  influence  too  great  for  human  virtue  to 
withftand,  and  which  has  left  us  little  more  than  the  Shadow 
of  a  free  conftitution  l8.  The  Revolution  was  an  over-hafty 

18.  "Nothing,"  as  lord  Bolingbroke  very  juftly  remarks,  "  can  deftroy 
"  the  constitution  of  Britain,  but  the  people  of  Britain  ;  and  whenever  the 
"  people  of  Britain  become  fo  degenerate  and  bafe,  as  to  be  induced  by  cor- 
<"'  ruption  (for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  awed  by  prerogative) 
4<  to  chufe  perfons  to  reprefcnt  them  in  parliament,  whom  they  have  found 
*'  by  experience  to  be  under  an  influence  arifjng  from  private  intereft— 
tl  dependants  upon  a  court,  and  the  creatures  of  a  minifter  ;  or  others,  who 
*'  bring  no  recommendation,  but  that  which  they  carry  in  their  purfes;  then 
"  will  that  trite  proverbial  fpeech  be  verified  in  our  cafe,  that  the  corruption  of 
««  the  beft  things  are  the  ivorjl :  for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  fiate  of 
"  property  aml^-ower,  which  improved  our  ccmftitution  fo  much,  contribute 
**  to  the  (icflruilion  of  it."  Dijftrt.  on  Parties,  Let,  xvii, 

C  3  mea- 
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meafure  :  it  guarded  only  againft  the  direct  encroachments 
of  the  crown.  The  fubfequent  provifions  were  few  :  and 
the  Whigs,  formerly  fo  jealous  of  liberty,  were  afterward 
fo  fully  employed,  one  while  in  combating  their  political  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  preferve  the  parliamentary  fettlement  of  the 
crown,  and  at  an  other  in  oppoling  the  violent  faction  occafi- 
oncd,  by  the  Hanoverian  fuceffion,  which  it  had  been  their  great 
object  to  bring  about,  that  they  had  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
new  bias  of  the  conftitution.  In  their  anxiety  for  the  fecurity 
of  thatfucceffion,  Simulated  by  the  lull  of  power,  they  fliame- 
fully  negle6ted  the  independency  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  elections,  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  till  the  malady 
\vas  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  fpeedy  cure.  The  Septen- 
nial Bill  was  a  cruel  flab  to  liberty. 

Let  us  not,  however,  defpair.  Some  late  laws  relative  to 
elections,  and  for  excluding  from  the  houfe  of  commons  con- 
traclors  and  money-jobbers,  will  greatly  contribute  to  reft- 
frcre,  if  not  to  perfect  the  Britifh  conftitution.  But  the  friends 
of  monarchy  will  perhaps  queftion,  whether  an  independent 
parliament  would  be  a  public  good  in  this  licentious  kingdom  ? 
And  that  queftion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Yet  we 
know,  that  corruption  is  a  public  evil  ';  that  it  is  the  parent 
of  liccntioufncfs,  and  of  every  enilaving  vice.  And  as  the 
reigning  family  is  now  fully  eflabiiihed  on  the  throne,  and 
\vithout  a  competitor,  government  happily  can  have  no  occa- 
lion  for  undue  influence,  in  order  to  carry  any  wholefome 
meafure.  I  flir.ll,  therefore,  conclude  my  obfervatjons  on 
rliib  fubieft  with  the  memorable  words  of  lord  Bclingbroke  : 
_  .u  'j>,e  integrity  of  parliament  is  a  kind  of  PALLADIUM, 
41  a  tutelary  goddeis,  who  protects  our  ftate  I9  —and  if  ever 
flic  is  finally  removed,  we  muft  bid  adieu  to  all  the  bleflings 
of  a  free  people.  The  forms  of  our  conftitution,  and  the 
names  of  its  different  branches,  may  remain,  but  we  (hall 
not  be,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  Haves. 


la 
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In  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  confirmed  by  an- 
other at  Vienna,  Don  Carlos  took  quiet  porTeffion 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  on  the  fuc- 
ceffion  becoming  vacant,  the  emperor  withdrawing  his  troops. 
By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  emperor  alfo  agreed,  That  the 
Oftend  company,  which  had  given  fo  much  umbrage  to 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  fhould  be  totally  difTolved, 
on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers,  in  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  fhould  guaranty  the  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  ;  or 
domefHc  law,  by  which  the  fucceffion  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  fecured  10  the  heirs 
female  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  cafe  he  fhould  die 
without  male  ifTue.  The  propofal  was  acceded  to  ;  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  continued  undifturbed,  till  the  death  of 
Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland  20. 

On  this  event,  Staniilaus  Leczinfki,   whom  Charles  XIT. 
had  inverted  with  the  fovereignty  of  Poland,  in 
1704,  and  whom  Peter  the  Great  had  dethroned, 
now  become  father-in-law  to  Lewis  XV.  was  a  fecond  time 
chofen  king.     But   the  emperor,   affifled  by   the   Ruffians, 
obliged  the  Poles  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.     The  elector 

20.  That  prince,  when  furprifed  by  death,  was  occupied  with  a  defign  of 
rendering  the  crown  of  Poland  hereditary  in  his  family.  With  this  view  he 
had  planned  a  divifion  of  the  Polifh  dominions,  hoping  thereby  to  quiet  the 
jealoufy  of  his  neighbours.  The  project,  however,  he  knew  to  be  impra&i~ 
cable,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He,  therefore,  defired 
Frederic  II.  to  fend  him  the  marefchal  de  Grumkou,  that  he  might  open  his 
mind  to  him.  Auguftus  wanted  to  pump  Grumkou,  and  Grumkou  was  no 
lefs  anxious  to  difcover  the  fentiments  of  the  king.  Mutually  actuated  by 
this  motive,  they  contrived  to  make  each  other  drunk  :  and  that  drunken 
bout  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Poland's  death,  and  a  fit  of  ficknefs  in  Grum- 
kou, of  which  he  never  got  the  better.  (Mem.  de  Brandenburgh,  torn,  ii  ) 
Auguftus  II.  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  bodily  flrength,  a  found  under- 
ftanding,  a  focial  difpofition,  and  many  princely  accompliihments.  It  was 
this  Auguftus,  who,  in  a  fit  of  gallantry,  twifted  a  horfe-fhoe  in  the  prefence 
oi  a  fine  woman,  in  order  to  give  her  fome  idea  of  his  perfona!  powers  ;  and, 
ai  the  fame  time,  prefer  ted  to  her  a  purfe  of  gold,  to  make  her  fcnfiblc  of  his 
gcnerofity.  Love  perhaps  never  fpoke  a  more  eloquent  language. 

C4  of 
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of  Saxony,  fon  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  who  had  married 
the  emperor's  niece,  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Auguftus  III.  and  Staniilaus,  as  formerly,  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  crown. 

Though  the  diftance  of  his  fituation,  and  the  pacific  difpq- 
Ikion  of  his  minifter,  prevented  the  king  of  France  from 
yielding  effectual  fupport  to  his  father-in-law,  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  dignity  determined  him  to  take  revenge  upon  the  em- 
peror, for  the  infult  he  had  fuffered  in  the  perfon  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  He  accordingly  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  who  alfo  thought  them- 
felves  aggrieved,  and  war  was  begun  in  Italy  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Berwick  paffed  the 
Rhine,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  re- 
duced Fort  Kehl.  He  afterward  inverted  Philipf- 
birrgh,  in  the  face  of  the  Imperial  forces,  while  the  count 
de  Belleifle  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Traerbach.  The  duke  of 
Berwick  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  viliting  the 
trenches  ** ;  but  Philipfburg  was  taken  neverthelefs.  The 
marquis  d'Asfeld,  who  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the 

ii.  The  marefchal  of  Berwick  is  juftly  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  of 
modern  commanders.  No  general  ever  had  the  coup  fail  quicker  or  more 
accurate  ;  whether,  in  battle,  to  difcover  the  blunders  of  an  enemy,  and 
make  thole  decifive  moments  that  carry  victory  with  them  ;  or,  in  a 
campaign,  to  obferve  and  take  advantage  of  petitions,  on  which  the  fucccfs  of 
the  whole  depends.  His  character  in  private  life,  though  no  lefs  worthy 
admiration,  is  lefs  known.  "  It  was  impoffible,"  fays  Montcfquicu,  "  to 
"  behold  him,  and  not  to  %e  in  love  with  virtue,  fo  evident  was  tranquillity 
€<  and  happinefs  in  his  foul.  No  man  ever  knew  better  how  to  avoid  cx- 
w  cefies  ;  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfclf,  to  keep  clear  pf  the  fnares  of  virtue. 
"  Ke  had  a  great  fund  of  religion,  and  was  fond  of  the  clergy,  but  could  not 
**  bear  to  be  governed  by  them.  No  man  ever  followed  more  {1  richly  thofe 
•'  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  which  are  moft  troublefome  to  me'*  of  the  world  ; 
«'  no  man,  in  a  word,  ever  praflifed  religion  fo  much,  and  talked  of  it  fo 
->«  little  He  never  fpoke  ill  of  any  one,  nor  beftowed  any  praife  upon  thofe 
"  whom  he  did  not  think  deferving  of  it.  In  the  works  of  Plutarch  I  have 
"  feen,  at  a  dift:mce,  what  great  men  were  ;  in  him  I  behold,  at  a  nearer 
*'  view,  what  they  are."  Sketch  of  an  Hif.zrical  Panfgyrii;. 

French 
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French  army,  as  the  elded  lieutenant-general,  continued  the 
operations  of  the  fiege  in  fight  of  prince  Eugene  ;  and  ia 
fpite  of  the  efforts  of  that  experienced  general,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Rhine,  the  place  was  forced  to  furrender. 

The  French  and  their  allies  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italy, 
e  count  de  Muntemar  having  gained  a  complete  vi6lory 
over  the  Imperialifts,  at  Bitorito  in  Apulia,  the  Spaniards 
afterward   carried   every   thing  before  them,   and  in   two 
campaigns,   became  matters  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     Mean- 
while the  forces  of  France  and  Piedmont,  tinder  old  inaref- 
chal  Villars    and  the  king  of  Sardinia,   took  Milan    and 
other   important  places.     The  marefchal  de  Coigny,  who       . 
fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the  death  iff 
Villars,  defeated  the  Imperialifts  under  the  walls  of  Parma, 
after  an  obftinate  battle,  in  which  count  de  Merei,  the  Impe- 
rial general,  was  killed.     The  Imperialifts  were 
again  worfted  at  Guaftalla,  where  the  prince  of 
•Wurtenburg  was  (lain.     In  thefe  two  engagements  the  em- 
peror loft  above  ten  thoufand  men. 

JDifcouraged  by  fo  many  defeats,  his  Imperial  majeftv 
fignified  his  deiire  of  peace  ;  and  as  peace  was  the  fmcere  and 
conftant  wifh  of  cardinal  Fleury,  a  treaty  for  that  end  was 
foon  concluded.  By  this  treaty  it  was  flipulated,  That 
Staniflaus  fhould  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  in  confideration  of  the  ceffion  of  the  duchy  of  JLor- 
rain,  which  he  fhould  enjoy  during  life,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  fhould  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France;  that  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  ihould  have  Tufcany,  in  exchange  for  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  that  Lewis  XV.  fhould  infure  to 
him  an  annual  revenue  of  three  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  till  tl»e  death  of  the  grand-duke,  John  Gafton, 
the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  ;  that  the  emperor 
fhould  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  accept  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  thefe  two  kingdoms ;  that  he  fhould  cede  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  fome  old  pretenfions  to  the  whole 

duchy 
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tluchy  of  Milan,  the  Novarefe,  the  Tortonefe,  and  the  fiefs 
of  Langes.  And,  in  coniideration  of  thefe  ceffions,  the  king 
of  France  agreed  to  reftore  all  his  conquefts  in  Germany, 
and  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  2Z. 

Scarce  was  this  peace  negociated,  when  a  new  war  broke 
out   on   the  confines   of  Europe    and  Afia,    in 
which  the  emperor  found  himielf  involved.     Pro- 
voked at  the  ravages  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  as  well  as  at  the 
neglect  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  her  repeated  remonftrances 
on  that  fubje6t,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  refolved  to  do  herfelf 
juftice.     She  accordingly  ordered  Lafci,  one  of  her  generals, 
to  attack   Azoph,  which  he  reduced ;  while  the  count  de 
Munich,  entering  the  Crimea  with  another  army,  forced  the 
lines  of  Prekop,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  place  itfelf,  took 
Baniefary,  and  laid  all  Tartary  wafte  with  fire  and  fword. 
Next  campaign  Munich  entered  the  Ukraine,  and 
invefled  Qczakow,  which  was  carried  by  afFault, 
though  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  Janizaries 
and  feven  thoufand  Bofniacs.     A  bomb  having  fet  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  it  immediately  blew  up  and  communi- 
cated its  contents  to  many  of  the  houfes.     The  Ruffian  gene- 
ral feizcd  this  opportunity  to  frorm  the  town ;  and  the  Turks, 
unable  to  recover  themfclves  from  their  confirmation,  or  to 
fight    on    narrow   ramparts  contiguous  to  buildings  all  in 
flames,  tamely  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces23. 

The  rapid  iucceffes  of  the  Ruffians  awaked  the  ambition 

of  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  bound,  by  treaty,  to  affift 

that  of  Petcrfburg  againft  the  Porte.     The  emperor  was 

made  to  believe,  That  if  he  fliould  attack  the  Turks,  on  the 

•t  Hun;;arv,  while  the  Ruffians  continued  to  prefs  them 

»,\  (he  bordeis  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ottoman  empire  might 

•:fsally    fubventcd.     Prophecies   were   even   propagated, 

t  the  period  fatal  to  the  Crefcent  was  at  laft  arrived24-. 

ii.  Voltaire.     Tindal.     Smollett. 

':r  •/.•'•?  Xranfieub'argk,  tOlT.  ii,  44.   IJ.  ibid. 

But 
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But  thefe  prophecies  and  the  emperor's  ambitious  hopes 
proved  equally  illufory.  The  Turks  turned  their  principal 
force  toward  Hungary.  The  Imperial  generals  were  repeat- 
edly defeated  ;  feveral  important  places  were  loft, 
and  Belgrade  was  befieged  ;  when  Charles  VI. 
^Ifcouraged  by  his  misfortunes,  and  refolving  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  from  which  he  reaped  nothing  but  difgrace,  had 
recourfe  to  the  mediation  of  France.  M.  de  Villeneuve,  the 
French  ambafiador  at  Conftantinople,  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  Turkiih  camp  ;  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  though  re- 
cently victorious  at  Choczim,  afraid  of  being  deferred  by  her 
ally,  and  left  to  fupport  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  war, 
had  alfo  recourfe  to  negociation. 

In  confequence  of  this  pacific  difpofition  in  the  Chriftian 
allies,  the  Turks,  fo  lately  devoted  to  deftni&ion,  obtained 
an  advantageous  peace.  By  that  treaty,  the  emperor  ceded 
to  the  grand  feignior  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  the  iile  and  fortrefs 
of  Orfova,  with  Servia,  and  Auftrian  Walachia  :  and  the 
contracting  powers  agreed,  That  the  Danube  and  the  Saave 
fhould,  in  future,  be  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empire?. 
The  emprefs  of  Rufiia  was  left  in  poffeflion  of  Azoph,  but 
on  condition  that  its  fortification  fhould  be  demolished  ;  and 
the  ancient  limits  between  the  Ruffian  and  Turkifh  empires 
were  re-eftablifned. 

Soon  after  this  peace  was  figned,  died  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  the  laft  prince  of  the  ancient  and  il- 
Uiftrious  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  difputed  fucceffion 
to  whofe  hereditary  dominions  kindled  anew  the  flames  of 
war  in  Europe.  But  before  we  enter  upon  that  important 
fubje6l,  I  muft  give  you,  my  clear  Philip,  a  fhort  account  of 
the  maritime  war  already  begun  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  grounds  of  their  quar- 
rel diftin&ly  underftood,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  our 
view  of  the  Progrefs  of  Navigation,  Commerce,  and  Colo- 
iii/.ation. 

LET- 
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LETTER      XXVII. 

Pr&grffs  of  Navigation^  Commerce,  and  Colonization,  from  the  'Year 
1660,  to  the  year  1739,  when  SPAIN  and  GREAT  BRITAIN  en- 
gaged in  a  Maritime  War,  occajioned  by  certain  Commercial  Dif- 
ptites — an  Account  of  the  Principal  Events  in  that  War —  the  taking 
of  PORTO  BELLO,  the  Siege  of  C ARTHAGENA,  and  the  Expedition 
of  Commodore  ANSON  to  the  SOUTH  SEA. 

have  feen,  tcnvard  the  middle  of  the  feven'eenth  cen- 
tury, the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  pofleffion  of  almoft  the 
whole  trade  of  the  univerfe.  But  the  Dutch  commerce  re- 
ceived a  fevere  wound  from  the  Englifh  Navigation  A6t, 
pa/Ted  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  in  1651  ;  and  the 
-fubfequent  wars  between  England  and  Holland,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  reduced  dill  lower  the  trade  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Their  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  however, 
continued  to  flourim,  while  that  of  England  remained  in  a 
lanmiifliing  condition  till  after  the  Revolution.  But  this  dif- 
advantage  on  the  part  of  England  was  amply  compenfated 
by  the  population,  culture,  and  extenfion  of  her  colonies  in 
North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  which  began  to  con- 
fume  a  vaft  quantity  of  European  goods  ;  and  by  a  great 
and  lucrative  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  x.  During 
no  former  or  fubfequent  period,  in  a  word,  did  England  ever 
make  fuch  rapid  progrcfs  in  commerce  and  riches,  as  during 
that  inglorious  one,  which  followed  the  Restoration,  and  ter^ 
minated  with  the  expuliion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  * ;  though 

1 .  England  fent  annually  to  the  Levant  above  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of 
wooiU-n  cloth. 

2.  Davenant  affirms,  that  the  {hipping  of  England  was  more  than  doubled 
during  thefe  twenty-eight  years.     (Jjifamrfe  on  tie  Public  Revenuei,  part  ii.) 
And  we  are  told  by  fir  Jofiah   Child,  that  in   i6S8,  there  were,  on  the 
'Change,  more  men  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds,  than  there  were,  in  i65«, 
woith  ene  thoufrnd,     Brief  Obfervations t  &c, 

fhe 
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Ihe  found,  at  the  fame  time,  a  formidable  rival  in  France, 
and  a  rival  whofe  encroachments  were  not  fufficiently  re- 
prefled,  by  her  pufillanimous  and  penlioned  monarchs. 

The  great  Colbert,  who,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  no- 
tice, introduced  order  into  the  French  finances  in  the  early 

irt  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  encouraged  the  arts, 
promoted  manufactures,  and  may  be  (aid  to  have  created  the 
French  navy  ;  Colbert  eftablimed  an  Eaft  India  company, 
in  1664.  This  company,  which  founded  its  principal  fettle- 
ment  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandei,  never  at- 
tained to  any  high  degree  of  profperity,  notwithftanding  the 
countenance  fhewn  it  by  government.  At  lair,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Law's  Miflifippi  fcheme,  it  was  united  with  the 
Weft  India  company,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
fame  year  with  that  trading  to  the  Eaft,  and  was  alfo  in  a 
languiihing  condition.  A  feparation  afterward  took  place. 
The  Weft  India  company  was  judicioufly  aboliflied,  as  a 
pernicious  monopoly3;  and  the  French  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  became,  for  a  time,  of  fome  importance,  while  that 
to  the  Weft  Indies  flourimed  greatly  from  the  moment  it 
\vas  made  free. 

But  France  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  wealth  and  com- 
merce to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  her  numerous  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  the  produce  of  an  exteniive,  and  naturally  fer- 
tile territory.  Her  wroes,  her  brandies,  her  refms,  her  olives, 
have  been  long  in  requeft,  and  by  her  ingenious  manufac- 
tures, eftablifhed  or  encouraged  by  Colbert,  her  gold  and 
filver  fluffs,  her  tapeftries,  her  carpets,  her  lilks,  her  velvets, 
her  laces,  her  linens,  and  her  toys,  me  laid  all  Europe,  and 
indeed  the  whole  world,  under  contribution  for  half  a  cen- 

3.  Exclufive  companies  may  fcmctimes  be  ufcful  to  nourifh  an  infant  trade, 
tvhere  the  market  is, under  the  dominion  of  foreign  and  barbarous  princes ; 
but  where  the  trade^Jbetween  different  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  fame 
prince,  under  the  protection  of  his  laws,  and  carried  on  by  his  own  fubjecTrg 
•with  goods  wrought  in  his  own  kingdom,  (uch  companies  mutt  be  equally 
abfurj,  u\  their  nature  and  ruinous  in  their  confequence  to  commerce. 

turv. 
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tury.  Colbert  extended  his  attention  alfo  to  the  manufacture 
of  wool ;  and  the  French,  by  fabricating  lighter  cloths,  by 
employing  more  taile  and  fancy  in  the  colours,  and  by  the 
fuperior  conveniency  of  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles, 
foon  acquired  the  almoir.  entire  pofTefuon  of  the  trade  of  Tur- 
key, formerly  fo  beneficial  to  England.  The  fame,  and 
other  circumftances,  have  procured  them  a  great  fhare  in  the 
trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal4. 

The  profperity  of  the  French  manufactures,  however,  re- 
ceived a  temporary  check,  from  the  revocation  of  the  edidl 
of  Nantz,  in  1685.  The  perfecuted  Proteftants,  to  the 
number  of  almoft  a  million,  who  had  been  chiefly  employed 
in  thefe  manufactures,  took  refuge  in  England,  Holland,  and 
other  countries,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  ;  carrying  along  with  them  their  arts  and  in- 
genuity, and  even  the  fruits  of  their  indultry,  to  a  very  great 
amount,  in  gold  and  (liver.  They  were  much  carefTed  in 
England,  where  they  improved  or  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats,  of  (ilk,  and  of  linen.  The  importation  of  thofe 
articles  from  France  was  foon  prohibited,  as  inconfiftent 
with  national  intereft  ;  the  culture  of  flax  was  encouraged; 
raw  or  unmanufactured  fllk  was  imported  from  Italy  and 
China;  beaver  (kins  were  proem ed  from  Hudfon's  Bay, 
where  fetdements  had  been  eftablifhed,  and  where  all  forts 
of  furs  were  found  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent quality.  Clock  and  watch-work  was  executed,  in 
England,  with  the  utmofl  elegance  and  exaclnefs,  as  well  as 
all  other  kinds  of  machinery,  cutlery,  and  jewelry  ;  the  cot- 
ton manufactory,  now  fo  highly  perfected,  was  introduced  ; 
and  toys  of  every  fpecies  were  at  length  fmiihed  with  fo 
much  tafle  and  facility  as  to  become  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, even  to  the  European  continent,  and  privately  to  France 
itfelf,  the  birth-place  of  fa ih ion,  and  the  nurfery  of  fplendid 
bagatelles. 

4.  Anderfon's  Hijl.'af  Commercs,  Vol.  Ji 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Englifii  and  French  colonies,  in 
North  America,  enlarged  their  boundaries,  and  increafed  in 
wealth  and  population.  The  French  colony  of  Canada,  01 
new  France,  was  augmented  by  the  fettlement  of  Louiiiana 
and  a  line  of  communication  was  eftablifhed,  before  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  to  that  of  the  Mifiifippi.  The  Englifii  colo- 
nies, more  populous  and  cultivated,  extended  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  river  Al- 
tahama,  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  New  England  furnimed 
rnafts  and  yards  for  the  royal  navy,  as  well  as  timber  for 
other  ufes;  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  conquered  from  the  Dutch,  in 
1664,  and  Penfilvania,  fettled  in  1681,  produced  abundant 
crops  of  corn,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets,  as  well  as  for  the  fupply  of  the  Englifh  iilands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
was  become  a  ftaple  commodity,  in  high  requeft,  and  a  great 
fourcc  of  revenue  ;  and  the  two  Carolina:-;,  by  the  culture  of 
rice  and  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, fo  neceflary  to  a  naval  and  commercial  people,  foon 
became  of  vaft  importance. 

But  the  moft  beneficial  trade  of  both  nations  arofe,  and 
flill  continues  to  proceed,  from  their  colonies  in  the  Weil 
India  Iilands.  The  rich  produce  of  thofe  iflands,  which  is 
chiefly  intended  for  exportation,  and  all  carried  in  the  fnips 
of  the  mother-countries,  affords  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  Teamen  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  fo  much 
as  make  their  own  wearing  apparel,  or  the  common  imple  - 
ments  of  buibandry,  are  (applied  with  clothing  of  ail  kinds, 
hoyfehold  furniture,  tools,  toys,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  from  Europe,  the  intercourfe  is  active,  and  productive 
oi  mutual  profperity  and  happinefs.  The  illnncls  in  the 
American  Archipelago,  in  a  word,  are  the  prime  marts  for 
French  and  Englifii  manufactures,  and  furniili  the  nations  to 
vliicli  they  belong,  in  their  fiu-ars,  tir.:ir  rums,  tiling. cotton, 

coffee, 
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coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  articles,  with  a  more  valuable  ex- 
change than  that  of  gold. 

Nor  are  thofe  iflands  deflitute  of  the  precious  metals, 
though  now  lefs  plenty  there  than  formerly.  An  inquiry 
into  this  iubject  will  lead  us  to  many  curious  particulars  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  prove,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  necefTary  introduction  to  the  maritime  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  which  broke  out  111-1739. 

After  the  failure  of  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola,  which  were 
never  rich,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  two  extenfive  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  precious  metals  were  found  in 
the  greateft  profufion,  that  valuable  ifland  was  entirely  neg- 
lecled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  greater  part  of  its  once  flou- 
rifhing  cities  were  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  and  the  few 
planters  that  remained  funk  into  the  moft  enervating  indo- 
lence. The  neceffaries,  however,  and  even  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  were  there  found  in  abundance.  All  the 
European  animals  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  but  efpecialiy 
the  horned  cattle,  which  were  become  in  a  manner  wild, 
and  wandered  about  in  large  droves,  without  any  regular 
owner.  Allured  by  thefe  conveniences,  certain  French  and 
Engli{h  adventurers,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Bucca- 
neers or  Freebooters,  had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Tortuga,  as  early  as  the  year  1632,  and  found  little  diffi- 
culty, under  fuch  favourable  circumftances,  of  eftablifhing 
themfelves  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola.  They  at 
(frrft  fubfifled  chiefly  by  the  hunting  of  wild  cattle.  Part  of 
the  beef  they  ate  frefli,  part  they  dried,  and  the  hides  they 
fold  tc  the  matters  of  fuch  vefTels  as  came  upon  the  coaft, 
and  who  furnifhed  them,  in  return,  with  cloaths,  liquors, 
ilre-arms,  powder,  and  fiioc  s«  But  the  wild  cattle  at  length 

becoming 

5.  The  drefs  of  the  Burcrmeers  confided  of  a  Ihlrt  clipped  in  the  blood  of 
the  animals  they  had  flain;  a  pair  cf  trowfers,  diriier  than  the  fhirt ;  a 
leathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  fhort  fabre,  and  feme  Dutch  knives  ;  a 
hat  without  any  riir,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pull  it 

off; 


,. 
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becoming  fcarce,  the  Buccaneers  were  under  the  neqeffity  of 
turning  their  induftry  to  other  ohjefts.  The  fober-minded 
men  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
which  abundantly  requited  their  toil,  while  thofe  of  a  bold 
and  reftlefs  difpofition  aflbciated  themfelves  with  pirates  and 
outlaws  of  all  nations,  and  formed  the  moft  terrible  band  of 
ravagers  that  ever  infefted  the  ocean.  To  thefe  ravagers, 
however,  rendered  famous  by  their  courage  and  their  crimes, 
France  and  England  are  indebted,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the 
profperity  of  their  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Nothing  could  appear  lefs  formidable  than  the  firft  arma- 
ments of  the  piratical  Buccaneers,  who  took  the  name  of 
Brothers  of  the  Ccafl.  Having  formed  themfelves,  like  the 
hunters  of  wild  cattle,  into  fmail  focieties,  they  made  their 
excurfions  in  an  open  boat,  which  generally  contained  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  men,  expofed  to  all  the  intempera- 
ture  of  the  climate  ;  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
chilling  damps  of  the  night.  The  natural  inconveniencies, 
connected  with  this  mode  of  life,  were  augmented  by  thofe 
arifmg  from  their  licentious  difpofition. 

A  love  of  freedom,  which,  duly  regulated,  cannot  be  too 
much  cherifhed,  rendered  the  Buccaneers  averfe  againft  all 
thofe  reftraints,  which  civilized  men  ufually  impofe  on  each 
other  for  their  common  happinefs ;  and  as  the  authority 
which  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft  dif- 
order.  Like  favages,  having  no  apprehenilon  of  want,  nor 
taking  any  care  to  guard  againft  famine  by  prudent  cecono- 
my,  they  were  frequently  expofed  to  all  the  extremities  of  hun- 
ger and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  diftrefles,  a 
courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  of  a  fail  tranf-^ 

off;  fhoes  made  of  raw  hides,  but  no  flocking?,  (ffift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn, 
xv.  liv.  vii )  Thcfe  barbarous  men,  the  outcafts  of  civil  fociety,  were  denomi- 
nated Buccaneers,  becaufe  they  dried  with  fmoke,  conformable  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  favages,  part  of  the  flefli  of  ths  cattle  they  had  killed,  in  places  denominat- 
ed buccans  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  V.  D  pprted 
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parted  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They  feldom  deliberated 
on  the  mode  of  attack,  but  their  cuftorn  was  to  board  the 
ihips  as  foon  as  pomble.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  own  vefTels, 
and  their  dexterity  in  managing  them,  preferved  them  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  prefented  only  to  the  broad- 
fide  of  a  fhip,  their  ilender  prows,  filled  with  expert  markf- 
mcn,  who  fired  at  the  enemy's  port -holes  with  fuch  exact  - 
nefs,  as  to  confound  the  moft  experienced  gunners.  And 
when  they  could  fix  their  grappling  tackle,  the  largeft  trad- 
ing vefTels  were  generally  obliged  to  flrfke  6. 

Although  the  Buccaneers,  when  under  the  preflure  of  ne- 
cefTity,  attacked  the  (hips  of  every  nation,  thofe  belonging  to 
the  fubjedU  of  Spain  were  more  efpecially  marked  out  as  the 
objects  of  their  piracy.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  exercifed  on  the  natives  of  the  New 
World,  were  a  fufficient  apology  for  any  violence  that  could 
be  committed  againft  them.  Accommodating  their  con- 
fcience  to  this  belief,  which,  perhaps,  unknown  to  them- 
felves,  was  rather  dictated  by  the  richnefs  of  the  Spaniih  vef- 
fels than  by  any  real  fcnfe  of  religion  or  eqnity,  they  nevei 
embarked  in  an  expedition  without  publicly  praying  to 
heaven  for  its  fuccefs ;  nor  did  they  ever  return  loaded  with 
booty,  without  folemnly  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their 
good  fortune  7. 

6.  Hijl.  Gen.  <&/  Vofttgrs,  ttbi  fap.     Hijl.  Bttccansers,  part  i.  chap.  vi. 

7.  Id.  ibid.     This  is  a  precious  picture  of  the  inconfiilency  of  human  na- 
f  are,  and  a  ftriking  proof  how  little  connection  there  frequently  is  between  i  e~ 
hgion  and  morality  !  a  truth  which  is  farther  illuftrated  by  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote.     "  One  of  the  chief  caufes  of  oar  difegreement,"  fays  an  en- 
lightened "Freebooter,  1'peakirg  of  the   quarrels   between   the  French  and 
Eiigiifb  Buccaneers,  in  fcheir  expedition  to  the  South  Sea,  "  was  the  imfitty  of 
<•'  the  Engliih  ;  for  they  made  no  fcruple,  when  they  got  into  a  church,  to  cut 
"  do'jin  the  arms  of  a  crtidjix  with  their  fabres,  or  to  fhoot  them  down  with 
*'  their  fufih  "and  piftols,  bru>jfmg'&a.A.  maiming  the  images  of  the  faints  in  the 
,'  fame  manner!"  (V<iy.dc.s  t'libujt.  par  Raveneau  dc  Laffan.)  But  it  does  not 
:;ppcar  that  thofe  devout  plunderers,  who  were  ihocked  at  feeing  the  image  of 
a  faint  maimed,  were  more  tender  than  the  Engliih  Buccaneers,  of  the  ferfont 
(.  r  proftrtus  of  ihtirfL-llwcreatures,  or  ever  attempted  to  reftraia  their  impious 
jjfviiijit-s  from  any  act  of  .;-j'//l/ce  or  inhumanity. 

This 
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This  booty  was  originally  carried  to  the  ifland  of  Tortu- 
ga,  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  then 
their  only  place  of  fafery.  But  afterward  the  French  went 
to  fome  of  the  ports  of  Hifpaniola,  where  they  had  eftablilh- 
ed  themfelves  in  defiance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Englifli  to 
thofe  of  Jamaica,  where  they  could  difpofe  of  their  prizes  to 
more  advantage,  and  lay  out  their  money  more  agreeably, 
either  in  bufmefs  or  pleafure. 

Before  the  diftribution  of  the  fpoil,  each  adventurer  held 
up  his  hand,  and  protefted  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what 
he  had  taken  ;  and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  perjury,  a 
cafe  that  feldoin  occurred,  he  was  punifhed  in  a  manner 
truly  exemplary,  and  worthy  .the  imitation  of  better  men. 
He  was  expelled  the  community,  and  left,  as  foon  as  an  op- 
portunity offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  a  wretch  un- 
worthy to  live  in  fociety,  even  with  the  deflroyers  of  their 
fpecies  ! 

After  providing  for  the  fick,  the  wounded,  the  maimed, 
and  fettling  their  feveral  {hares,  the  Buccaneers  indulged 
themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs.  Their  debauches, 
which  they  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs,  were  limited  only 
by  the  want  that  fuch  prodigality  occafioned.  If  they  were 
afked,  what  fatisfaction  they  could  find  in  diffipating  fo  ra- 
pidly, what  they  had  earned  with  fo  much  jeopardy,  they 
made  this  very  ingenious  reply  :  —  "  Expofed  as  we  are  to  a 
"  variety  of  perils,  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
"  other  men.  Why  fhould  we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and 
"  run  the  hazard  of  being  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoard- 
"  ing?  —  Studious  only  of  enjoying  the  prefent  hour,  we 
"  never  think  of  that  which  is  to  come  V  This  has  ever 
been  the  language  of  men  in  fuch  circumftances  :  the  cle- 
fire  of  diffipating  life,  not  folicitude  for  the  prefervation  of 
exiftence,  feems  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of 
lofing  it. 


8.  H'Jl.  G,n.  &;  yoyagett  torn,  xv,  liv.  vii.  ch.  x» 
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The  {hips  that  failed  from  Europe  to  America  feldom 
tempted  the  avidity  of  the  firft  Buccaneers,  as  the  merchandi/.c 
they  carried  could  not  readily  have  been  fold  in  the  Weft  In- 
cies  in  thofe  early  times.  But  they  eagerly  watched  the  Spa- 
nifh  vefTels  on  their  return  to  Europe,  when  certain  they 
were  partly  laden  with  treafure.  They  commonly  followed 
the  Galleons  and  Flota,  employed  in  transporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  far  as  the  chan- 
nel of  Bahama  ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  a  {hip  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fleet,  they  inirantly  befet  her,  and  {he  feldom 
efcaped  them.  They  even  ventured  to  attack  feveral  (hips  at 
once  :  and  the  Spaniards,  who  confidered  them  as  demons, 
and  trembled  at  their  approach,  commonly  furrendered,  it 
they  came  to  clofe  quarters  9. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  timidity  on  the  one  fide,  and 
temerity  on  the  other,  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Peter  Legrand, 
a  native  of  Dieppe  in  Normandy  ;  who,  with  a  fmall  vefTel, 
carrying  no  more  than  twenty-eight  men,  and  four  guns,  had 
the  boldnefs  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  Galleons.  Re- 
folved  to  conquer  or  die,  and  having  exacted  an  oath  lo  the 
fame  purpofe  from  his  crew,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  bore 
a  hole  in  the  fide  of  his  own  veffel,  that  all  hope  of  eicape 
might  be  cut  off.  This  was  no  Conner  done  than  he  boarded 
the  Spanifli  fhip,  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a  piftol  in 
the  other  ;  and  bearing  down  all  refinance,  entered  the  great 
cabin,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  mod  defperate  of  his  affo- 
ciates.  He  there  found  the  admiral  furrounded  by  his  of- 
ficers ;  prefented  a  piftol  to  his  breaft,  and  ordered  him  to 
fu'rrender.  Meanwhile  the  reft  of  the  Buccaneers  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  gun-room,  and  feized  the  arms.  Struck  with 
terror  and  amazement,  the  Spaniards  demanded  quarter  I0. 
Like  examples  are  numerous  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Bucca- 
neers. 

The  Spaniards,  aim  oft  reduced  to  defpair,  by  finding  them- 

9.  Id.  ibid.  10.  lltft,  Bucfanesn,  part  i,  chap,  vii. 
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felves  a  continual  prey  to  thofe  ravagers,  diminished  the 
number  of  their  fliips,  and  the  colonies  gave  up  their  con- 
nexions with  each  other.  Thefe  humiliating  precautions, 
however,  ferved  but  to  increase  the  boldnefs  of  the  Buc- 
caneers. They  had  hitherto  invaded  the  Spauifh  fettlements 
only  to  procure  provifions  j  but  no  foo.ner  did  they  rind  their 
captures  decreafe,  than  they  determined  to  procure  by  land, 
that  wealth  which  the  fea  denied  them.  They  accordingly 
formed  themfelves  into  larger  bodies,  and  plundered  many  of 
the  richeft  and  ilrongeft  towns  in  the  New  World.  Mara- 
caybo,  Campeachy,  Vera  Cruz,  Porto  Bello,  and  Carthagena, 
on  this  fide  of  the  continent,  feverely  felt  the  effects  of  then- 
fury  ;  and  Quayaquil,  Panama,  and  many  other  places  on 
the  coafls  of  the  South  Sea,  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their 
refiftance,  or  treated  with  greater  lenity  ".  In  a  word,  the 
Buccaneers,  the  moil  extraordinary  fet  of  men  that  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  whofe  duration*  was' 
tranfitory,  fubjected  to  their  aims,  without  a  regular  fyflem 
of  government,  without  laws,  without  any  permanent  fub- 
ordination,  and  even  without  revenue,  cities  and  caftles 
which  have  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  national  force ;  and 
if  conqueft,  not  plunder,  had  been  their  object,  they  might 
have  made  themfelves -mailers  of  all  Spaniih  America. 

Among  the  Buccaneers  who  firft  acquired  diftinction  iu 
this  new  mode  of  plundering,  was  Montbars,  a  gentleman  of 
Langucdoc.  Having  by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a 
circumftantial,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  account  of  the 
cruelties  practifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
New  World,  he  conceived  a  ftrong  antipathy  a^ainft  a  na- 
tion that  had  committed  fo  many  enormities.  His  heate4 
imagination,  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  continually  repre- 
fented  to  him  innumerable  multitudes  of  innocent  people, 
murdered  by  a  brood  of  favage  monfters  nurfed  in  the  moun- 
fains  of  Gaftile.  The  unhappy  victims,'  whofe  names  were 

fl.  Ibid,  part  i.  ii.     Hifi,  Gen.  dcs  Voyages,  ubi  fup. 
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ever  prefent  to  his  memory,  feemed  to  call  upon  him  for  ven- 
geance :  he  longed  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  Spaniih  blood, 
and  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  fame 
/hores  where  they  had  been  perpetrated.  He  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  a  French  fhip  bound  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  joined  the  Bucca- 
neers, whofe  natural  ferocity  he  inflamed.  Humanity  in 
him  became  the  fource  of  the  mod  unfeeling  barbarity.  The 
Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from  his  fury,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Exterminator  I2. 

Michael  de  Bafco  and  Francis  Lolonois  were  alfo  greatly 
renowned  for  their  exploits,  both  by  fea  and  land.  Their 
moft  important,  though  not  their  moft  fortunate  enferprife, 
was  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  with  eight  vefTels,  and 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  affbciates.  This  gulf  runs  a  confider- 
able  way  up  into  the  country,  and  communicates  with  the 
lake  of  Maiacaybo,  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  That  ftrait  is  defend- 
ed by  a  caftle  called  la  Barra,  which  the  Bucca- 
neers took,  and  nailed  up  the  camion.  They  then 
pafTed  the  bar,  and  advanced  to  the  city  of  Maracaybo,  built 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  lake,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  But,  to  their  inexprerTiblc  difap- 
pointment,  they  found  it  utterly  deferred  and  unfurnifhed  ; 
the  inhabitants,  apprifed  of  their  danger,  having  removed  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  lake  with  their  moft  valuable  effects. 

If  the  Buccaneers  had  not  fpent  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, they  would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  a  town  near 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every  thing  whicli  the  people  of 
Maracaybo  had  carried  off,  in  order  to  elude  their  rapacity., 
•On  the  Contrary,  by  their  imprudent  delay,  they  met  with 
fortifications  newly  creeled,  which  they  had  the  glory  of  re- 
ducing at  the  expence  of  much  blood,  and  the  mortification 
of  finding  another  empty  town,  Exafperated  at  this  fecond 
difappointment,  the  Buccaneers  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar  ;  and 


12.  HijL  Gc.i.  efts  Fcyagc}?  torn.  xv.  Jiv.  vii.  ch.  i. 
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Maracaybo  would  have  iliared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been 
ranfomed.  Befide  the  bribe  they  received  for  their  lenity, 
they  took  with  them  the  bells,  images,  and  all  the  orna- 
mental furniture  of  the  churches ;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  the  ifiand  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate 
that  part  of  their  %oils  to  facred  ufes13 1  Like  other  plun- 
derers of  more  exalted  character,  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
abfurdity  of  offering  to  Heaven  the  fruits  of  robbery  and 
murder,  procured  in  direct  violation  of  its  laws- 

But  of  all  the  Buccaneers,  French  orEnglifh,  none  was  fo 
uniformly  fuccefsful,  or  executed  fo  many  great  and  daring 
•enterprifes,  as  Henry  Morgan,  a  native  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.     While  de  Bafco,  Lolonois,  and  their  companions, 
were  fquandering  at  Tortuga  the  fpoils  they  had  acquired  in 
the  gulf  of  Venezuela/Morgan  failed  from  Jamaica  to  attack 
Porto  Bello  ;  and  his  mtafurcs  were  fo  well  con- 
certed, that  foon  after  his  landing,  he  furprifed  the 
centinels,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town,  before  the 
Spaniards  could  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

In  hopes  of  reducing  with  the  fame  facility  the  citadel,  or 
chief  caftle,  into  which  -the  citizens  had  conveyed  their  rnofl 
valuable  property,  and  all  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches, 
Morgan  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient  that  diibovers  his 
knowledge  of  national  chaiadters  as  well  as  of  human  nature 
in  general.  He  compelled  the  priefts,  nuns,  and  other  wo- 
men, whom  he  had  made  prifoaers,  to  plant  the  fcaling 
ladders  againft  the  walls  of  the  fortrefs,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  the  gallantly  and  fupetftition  of  the  Spaniards  would 
joot  fufter  them  to  fire  on  the  objects  of  their  love  and  ve- 
neration. But  he  found  himfelf  deceived  in  this  flattering 
conjecture.  The  Spanifh  governor,  who  was  a  refolute 
foldier,  ufed  his  utmoft ^efforts  to  deftroy  every  6ne  that  ap- 
proached the  works.  Morgan  and  his  Englifli  affociates, 
however,  carried  the  place  by  ftorm,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 

13.  Hijl.  Bttccaxctrt,  part  ii.  chap.  i. 
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tion  ;  and  found  in  it,  befide  a  vaft  quantity  of  rich  mer- 
chandize, bullion  and  fpecie  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  (lerling  I4. 

t  With  this  booty  Morgan  and  his  crew  returned  to  Ja- 
maica, where  he  immediately  planned  a  flew  enterprife. 
Underftanding  that  de  Bafco  and  Lolonois  had  been  difap- 
pointed  in  the  promifed  plunder  of  Maracaybo,  by  their  im- 
prudent delay,  he  refolved,  from  emulation  no  leis  than  avi- 
dity, to  furprife  that  place.  With  this  view,  he  colledled 
fifteen  vefTels,  carrying  nine  hundred  and  fixty  men.  Thefe 
ravagers  entered  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  unobferved, 
filenced  the  fort  that  defends  the  paflage  to  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  found  the  town,  as  formerly,  totally 
deferted.  But  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  uifcover  the  chief 
citizens,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  this  booty, 
Morgan  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  which  he  found  in  the  fame 
defolate  condition ;  and  while  he  was  attempting,  by  the 
xnoft  horrid  cruelties,  to  extort  from  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
as  had  been  feized,  a  diicovery  of  their  hidden  treaiures,  he 
was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  three  Spanifl]  men  of  war  at 
the  entrance  of  the  lake. 

At  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  boat  dif- 
patchcd  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  the  heart  of  the  braveft 
Buccaneer  funk  within  him.  But  although  Morgan  con- 
fidered  his  condition  as  defperate,  his  prefence  of  mind  did 
not  forfake  him.  Concealing  his  apprehenfions,  he  fent  a 
'letter  to  Don  Alonzo  del  Campo,  the  Spaniiri  admiral, 
boldly  demanding  a  rarffom  for  the  city  of  Maracaybo. 
The  admiral's  anfwer  was  refolute,  'and  excluded  all  hope  of 
working  upon  his  fears.  "  I  am  come,"  faid  he,  "  to  dif- 
"  pute  your  paflage  out  of  the  lake :  and  I  have  the  means 
"  of  doing  it.  Neverthelefs,  if  you  will  fubmit  to  furrender, 
"  with  humility,  all  the  booty  and  prifoners  you  have  taken, 

14.  Hi/.  Buccaneers,  part  ii.  chap,  vi« 
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*«  I  will  fuffer  you  to  pafs,  and  permit  you  to  return  to  your 
'  "  own  country,  without  trouble  or  moleflation.     But  if  you 
«.*  reject  this  offer,  or  hefitate  to  comply,  I  will  order  boats 
"  from  Caracas,  in  which  1  will  embark  my  troops ;  and, 
*.«  failing  to  Maracaybo,  will  put  every  man  of  you  to  the 
5*  fword.    This  is  my  final  determination.    Be  prudent  there- 
*<  fore,  and  do  not  abufe  my  bounty  by  an  ungrateful  re- 
."  turn15.     I  have  with  me,"  added  he,  "very  good  troops, 
<<  who  defire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge  on  you 
f '  and  your  people,  all  the  cruelties  and  depredations  which 
"  you  have  committed  upon  the  Spanifh  nation  in  America." 
The  moment  Morgan  received  this  letter,  he  called  to- 
gether his  followers ;  and,  after  acquainting  them  with  its 
contents,  defired  them  to  deliberate,  whether  they  would  give 
up  all  their  plunder,  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberty,  or  fight 
for  it  ? — They  unanimoufly  anfwered,  That  they  would  ra- 
ther lofe  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  reiign  a  booty 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fo  much  peril.     Morgan, 
however,  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation,  endeavoured  to 
co'mpromife  the  matter,  but  in  vain.     The  Spanifh  adnr'ral 
•continued  to  infifl  on  his  fir  ft  conditions.     When  Morgan 
was  made  acquainted  with  this  inflexibility,  he  coolly  re- 
plied :  "  If  Don  Alonzo  will  not  allow  me  to  pals,  1  will 
*'  find  means  to  pafs  without  his  permifiion."     He  accord- 
ingly made  a  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  that  each  man  might  have 
his  own  property  to  defend  ;  and  having  filled  a  veffel,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  preparations  of  gun- 
powder and  other  combuftible  materials,  he  gallantly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ;  burnt  two  of  the  Spani/h 
iliips,  took   one;  and  by  making  a  feint  of  difembarking 
men,  in  order  to  attack  the  fort  by  land,  he  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  garrifon  to  that  fide,  wliile  he  pafTed  the  bar 

15.  "Dated  on  board  the  royal  fhip,  named  the  Magdalen,  lying  at  anchor 
'-<  at  the  entrance  of  the  laVe  of  Maracaybo,  this  24th  of  April,  1669.  Don 
lf  ALONZO  del  CAMPO."  Foy.  des  Flibuji.  HijL  Buccaneers,  part  ii.  c.  vii. 
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•with  his  whole  fleet,  on  the  other,  without  receiving  any 
damage  I6. 

The  fuccefs  of  Morgan,  like  that  of  all  ambitious  leaders, 
ferved  only  to  ftimulate  him  to  yet  greater  undertakings. 

Having  difpofed  of  his  booty  at  Port  Royal  in  Ja- 
A.  0.1670.         .     ° 

maica,  he  again  put  to  lea  with  a  larger  fleet, 

and  a  more  numerous  body  of  adventurers  ;  and  after  re- 
ducing the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine,  where  he  procured  a  fup- 
ply  of  naval  and  military  {lores,  he  fleered  for  the  river 
Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  could  conduit  him  to  Pa- 
nama, the  grand  obje6t  of  his  armament.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  flood  a  ftrong  caftle,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended by  a  good  garrifon,  which  threatened  to  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Buccaneers ;  when  an  arrow,  fhot  from  the 
bow  of  an  Indian,  lodged  in  the  eye  of  one  of  thofe  refolute 
men.  With  wonderful  firmnefs  and  prefence  of  mind,  he 
pulled  the  arrow  from  the  wound  ;  and  wrapping  one  of  its 
ends  in  tow,  put  it  into  his  mu(ket,  which  was  already 
loaded,  and  difcharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes  were  of  ftraw,  and  the  fides  of  wood,  conformable 
to  the  cuftom  of  building  in  th&t  country.  The  burning  ar- 
row fell  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houfes,  which  immedi- 
ately took  fire  ;  a  circumftance  thai  threw  the  Spaniards 
into  the  utmoft  confternatron,  as  they  were  afraid,  every 
moment,  of  periflnng  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  flames, 
or  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder-magazine.  After  the 
death  of  the  governor,  who  bravely  perilhed  with  his  fvvord 
in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  few  determined  men,  the  place 
furrcndered  to  the  afTailants  I7 '. 

This  chief  obftaclc  being  removed,  Morgan  and  his  afTo- 
ciates,  leaving  the  larger  veffels  under  a  guard,  failed  up  the 
Chagre  in  boats  to  Cruces,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to 
Panama.  On  the  Savana,  a  fpacious  plain  before  the  city, 
the  Spaniards  made  feveral  attempts  to  repulfe  the  ferocious 

lf>  Id  ibi-1.  17.  Ultoai  Foyaget\Q\.  i. 
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invaders,  but  without  effect  :  the  Buccaneers  gained  a  de- 
cided fuperiority  in  every  encounter.  Forefeeing  the  over- 
throw of  their  military  protectors,  the  unarmed  inhabitants 
fought  refuge  in  the  woods  ;  fo  that  Morgan  took  quiet  pof- 
fefHon  of  Panama,  and  deliberately  pillaged  it  for  fome 
days  <8. 

But  Morgan  met  at  Panama  with  what  he  valued  no  lefs 
than  his  rich  booty.  A  fair  captive  inflamed  his  favage  heart 
with  love ;  and,  finding  all  his  felicitations  ineffectual,  as 
neither  his  perfon  nor  character  was  calculated  to  infpire  the 
object:  of  his  paflion  with  favourable  fentiments  toward  him, 
he  refolved  to  fecond  his  afliduities  with  a  feafonable  mixture 
offeree.  "  Stop,  ruffian  I"  cried  ihe,  as  ilie  wildly  fprung 
from  his  arms  ;• — "  ftop  !  thinkeft  thou  that  thou  canft  ravifh 
"  from  me  mine  honour,  as  thou  haft  wrefted  from  me  my 
"  fortune  and  my  liberty  ?  No  !  be  a  (lured,  that  my  foul  {hall 
**  fooner  be  feparated  from  this  body :" — and  me  drew  a 
poinard  from  her  bofom,  which  {he  would  have  plunged 
into  his  heart,  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  blow  19. 

Enraged  at  fuch  a  return  to  his  fondnefs,  Morgan  threw 
this  virtuous  beauty  into  a  loathfome  dungeon,  and  en- 
deavoured to  break  her  fpirit  by  feverities.  But  his  followers 
becoming  clamorous,  at  being  kept  fo  long  in  a  Rate  of  in- 
activity by  a  caprice  which  they  could  not  comprehend, 

18.  Id.  ibid. 

19.  The  Spanifli  ladies,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  freebooter  Rave- 
neau  de  LufTan,  were  not  all  poffrfied  of  the  fame  inflexible  virtue.     The 
Buccaneers  had  been  repiefented  to  them  as  devils,  as  cannibals,  and  beings 
who  were  deflitute  even  of  the  human  form.     They  accordingly  trcmbkd  at 
the  very  name  of  thofe  plunderers.     But,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  found 
them  to  he  men,  and  fome  of  them  handfome  fellows.     And  in  this,  as  in  all 
cafes,  where  they  have  been  abufed  by  falfe  representations  of  our  fex,  the  wo- 
men flew  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  us  foon  as  they  were  undeceived;  and 
clafped  in  their  amorous  arms  the  murderers  of  their  hufbands  and  brothers. 
Charmed  with  the  ardour  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  whofe  every  paflion  was 
in  excefs,  they  did  not  part,  without  tears  of  agony,  from  the  warm  embrace 
of  their  piratical  paramours,  to  return  into  the  cool  paths  of  common  life 
Voy.  dts  Fl'ilufl.  chap.  iv.  v. 

o  he 
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he  \vas  obliged  to  liften  to  their  importunities,  and  give  up 
his  amorous  purfuit20.  As  a  prelude  to  their  return,  the 
booty  was  divided ;  and  Morgan's  own  fhare,  in  the  pillage 
of  this  expedition,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  He  carried  all  his  wealth  to  Ja- 
maica, and  never  afterwards  engaged  in  any  piratical  enter- 
prife". 

The  defection  of  Morgan,  and  feveral  other  principal 
leaders,  who  fought  and  tound  an  afylum  in  the  bofom  of 
that  civil  fociety,  whofe  laws  they  had  fo  atrocioufly  violated, 
together  writh  the  total  feparation  of  the  Englifh  and  French 
Buccaneers^  in  confequence  of  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, which  followed  the  Revolution  in  1688,  broke  the 
force  of  thofe  powerful  plunderers.  The  king  pf  Spain  be- 
ing then  in  alliance  with  England,  fhe  repreiTed 
the  piracies  of  her  fubjects  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  French  Buccaneers  continued  their  depredations,  and 
with  no  fmall  fuccefs,  till  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697  ; 
when  all  diiierences  between  France  and  Spain  having  been 
adjufted,  a.ftop  was  every  where  put  to  hoftilities,  and  not 
only  the  aftbciation,  but  the  very  name  of  this  extraordinary 
fet  of  men  foon  became  extin6h  .  They  were  infenfibly  loft 
among  the  other  European  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies, 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  French  colony  in  Hifpa- 
niola  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  degree  of  profperity  ;  and 
Jamaica,  into  which  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
more  abundantly  poured,  was  already  in  a  fiouriming  con- 
dition. The  Buccaneers  found  at  Port  Royal  better  recep- 
tion, and  greater  fecurity,  than  any  where  elfe.  They  could 
there  land  their  booty  with  the  utmoft  facility,  and  fpend  in 
a  variety  of  pleafures  the  wealth  ariiing  from  their  piracy  ; 
and  as  prodigality  and  debauchery  foon  reduced  them  again 
to  indigence,  that  grand  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  induf- 

20.  Hz/?.  Buccaneers,  part  iii.  chap   v.  vi. 

21.  After  Morgan  fettled  in  Jamaica,  he  was  kn'ghted  by  that  prince  of 

pleafure  and  whim,  Chr.rles  II. 

try 
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try  made  them  eagerly  haften  to  commit  freili  depredations. 
Hence  the  fettlement  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  was  enriched  by  their  rapacity  as 
well  as  their  profuiion  ;  by  the  vices  which  led  to  their  want, 
and  their  abundance. 

;The  wealth,  which  flowed  into  Jamaica  through  that 
Channel,  gave  great  activity  to  every  branch  of  culture  ,  and, 
ifter  the  piracies  of  the  Buccaneers  were  fuppreffed,  it  proved 
a  new  fource  of  riches,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  opdn  a 
clandeftine  trade  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  whence  it  had  its 
origin.  This  illicit  and  lucrative  commerce  was  rendered 
more  facile  and  fecure,  by  the  Afliento,  or  contract  for  fup- 
plying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  which  England 
obtained  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  confequence  of  that 
contract,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve.  Britifh  factories  were  eftabliflied  at  Car- 
thagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
important  places  in  South  America  and  the  ifthrnus  of" 
Mexico.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered 
the  ftate  and  tranfactions  of  her  colonies,  occasionally  lifted 
by  the  Buccaneers,  was  now  entirely  removed.  The  agents 
of  a  rival  nation,  refiding.  in  her  towns  of  rnoft  extenfive 
trade  and  ports  of  chief  refort,  had  the  beil  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of  her  Ame- 
rican empire  ;  of  obferving  its  wants,  and  knowing  what 
commodities  might  be  imported  into  it  with  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. The  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  ether  Engliih  co- 
lonies that  traded  to  the  Spanifh  main,  were  accordingly  en- 
abled, by  means  of  information  fo  authentic  and  expeditious, 
to  affbrt  and  proportion  their  cargoes  with  fuch  exactnef* 
to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the  contraband  com- 
merce was  carried  on  to  a  vaft  amount,  and  with  incredible 
profit  22. 


22.  Anderfon's  Hi/I,  of  Gammera,  vol.  ii.      Robertfon's  ////?.  of 
book  viii. 
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In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  trade,  which,  together  with 
that  carried  on  by  the  Britifli  South  Sea  Company,  had  al- 
mofl  ruined  the  rich  commerce  of  the  galleons,  formerly  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  fhips  offeree, 
under  the  name  of  Guarda-Coftas,  were  Rationed  upon  the 
coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  to  which  interlopers  moft  fre- 
quently reforted.  Such  a  precaution  was  certainly  prudent, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  put  in  execution  with  equity.  If 
the  ihips,  commifTioned  to  prevent  that  illicit  traffic,  had  only 
feized  upon  the  veffels  really  concerned  in  it,  neither  the 
commanders,  nor  the  government  that  appointed  them,  could 
juftly  have  incurred  any  blame ;  but  the  abufes  infeparable 
from  violent  meafures,  the  eagernefs  of  gain,  and  perhaps  a 
fpirit  of  revenge,  incited  the  Spanifh  officers  to  ftop,  under 
various  pretences,  many  veflels  that  had  a  legal  detonation, 
and  even  to  treat  the  feamen  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 

England,  whofe  power  and  glory  is  founded  on  commerce, 
and  who  could  not  patiently  fuffer  any  reftraint  upon  a 
branch  of  trade  which  cuftom  had  made  her  confider  as  law- 
ful, was  highly  incenfed,  when  fhe  underftood  that  thofe  re- 
fhaints  were  converted  into  hoftilities,  and  carried  to  an  ex- 
cefs  incontinent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  The  body  of  the 
people  loudly  called  for  vengeance,  and  the  leading  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament  directed  all  the  thunder  of  their 
eloquence  againft  the  minifter,  who  could  tamely  fee  his 
country  expofed  to  fuch  indignities.  But  fir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  Hill  governed  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  and 
who  had  an  equal  contempt  for  party  rage  and  popular  opi- 
nion, paid  little  regard  to  thefe  violent  inve6tives  or  fcditious 
clamours.  Strongly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  peace  to 
a  trading  nation,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  negociation, 
fatisfa&ion  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  preliminaries  of 
a  convention  were  accordingly  figned  at  Pardo,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1739.  And  although 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  neither  fo  honourable  nor  ad- 
vantageous to  Great  Britain  as  might  have  been  wiihed, 

they 
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they  were  the  heft  that  could  poilibly  be  obtained,  without 
involving  the  kingdom  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  eventually 
with  France,  as  was  forefeen  by  that  minifter. 

The  chief  article  of  the  convention  provided,  That  the 
king  of  Spain  fhould  pay  to  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain  the 
fum  of  ninety-five  thoufand  pounds  iterling,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification for  their  lofTes,  in  confequence  of  the  feizures 
made  by  the  Guarda-Coflas.  This  was,  in  effect,  acknow- 
ledging the  inj uftice  of  thofe  feizures;  but  as  no  proviflon 
was  made  againft  future  violences,  the  grand  queftion, 
*•  Whether  British  veflels,  navigating  the  American  feas, 
"  ihould  be  any  where,  or  under  any  circumftances,  fubjedt 
"  to  SEARCH  ?"  being  left  to  be  difcufTed  bya  congrefs,  the 
interefts  of  the  country  were  fuppoted  to  be  betrayed,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  Petitions 
againft  the  convention  were  fent  from  all  the  principal  trad- 
ing towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  univerial  outcry  was, 
44  A  free  fea,  or  a  war  !"  Walpole  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  refigning,  or  of  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  neglecting  to  pay  the  fti- 
pulated  fum  at  the  appointed  day,  furniihed  him  with  a  de- 
cent pretext  for  declaring  war,  \vithout  abandoning 
his  pacific  principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirm- 
ed, that  the  convention-treaty  would  have  been  attended  with 
all  the  advantages  that  could  be  procured  by  the  moil  fuc- 
ceisful  war  23 ;  and  that  future  ages  would  do  juftice  to  the 
counfcls  that  produced  it. 

But 

23.  It  would  at  kiiil  have  been  productive  of  more  advantages  than  the 
War  that  enfued.  Arid  if  it  fhould  he  faid,  that  it  xvas  impofiible  to  forefee 
the  fubfequent  miifortunes,  which  arofc  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  it  may  at 
lead  be  added  in  reply,  That  the  interell  of  a  few  merchants  concerned  in  a 
contraband  trade,  however  lucrative,  \vas  not  a  Tufficient  objedl  to  engage 
two  great  nations  in  a  war,  the  iuf.efs  of  which  miift  be  doubtful,  and  whidh, 
it  was  evident,  maft  be  profecuted  ?.t  a  vafc  expence  jf  blood  and  treafuro.  Jt 
was  tlie  uafiibniitting-  pride  of  the  two  nations  that  involved  them  in  hoftilt- 
tks  :  and  that  pride,  on  the  j;ait  of  England,  v/as  inflamed  Ly  a  f:t  of  .unbi- 
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Btlt  although  the  pacific  disposition  of  fir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  effential  interefts  of  his 
country,  made  him  averfe  from  war,  he  no  fooner  refolved 
upon  hoiiilities  than  the  vigour  of  his  mcafures  was  as  con- 
fpicuous  as  his, former  moderation.  A  powerful  fleet,  under 
admiral  Haddock,  was  fent  to  cruize  off  the  coaft  of  Spain  ; 
and  admiral  Vernon,  an  officer  who  flood  high  in  the  public 
favour,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fquadron  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  This  gentleman  had  rendered  himfelf  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  loudly  condemning  all 
the  meafures  of  the  minifter,  and  bluntly  fpeaking  his  fenti- 
ments  on  every  occafion.  In  a  debate  upon  the  Spanifh  de- 
predations, he  declared  that  he  would  undertake  to  reduce 
Porto  Bello  with  fix  fhips.  Thsit  offer  was  echoed  from  the 
mouths  of  ail  the  members  in  oppolition,  and  reverberated 
from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Vernon  became  the  idol 
of  the  people  :  and  the  minifter,  in  order  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, fent  him  to  fulfil  his  boaft  ;  not  perhaps  without  hopes 
that  he  might  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  draw  difgrace  on  him- 
felf and  his  party. 

The  event,  however,  juftified  the  admiral's  aflertion.     He 
failed  from  Jamaica  with  no  more  than  fix  fhips,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  foldiers  on  board.     Yet  fucli 
was  the  daftardlincfs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ro- 
mantic bravery  of  the  Britiih  tars,  who  mounted  the  walls  of 
the  fortifications  in  a  manner  thought  impracticable,  that 
Porto  Bello  was  taken  almoft  without  bloodfhed.     Of  that 
place  fome  account  muft  he  given. 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
c'ent,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  which  embraces  an  ex- 
cellent harbour.  This  harbour  was  well  defended  by  forts, 
all  which  were  taken  and  blown  up  by  admiral  Vernon, 

tious  men  m  both  houfes  of  parliament,  who  afiumed  to  themfelves  the  delud- 
ing name  of  patriots ;  but  who,  fmce  time  has  elucidated  their  charafters,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  only  a  defperate  fa<?uon,  ftriiggiing  for  the  emoluments  of 

who 
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who  immediately  abandoned  his  conquer!.  It  could  only  in- 
deed be  of  importance  to  the  mafters  of  Peru,  as  its  opulence 
depended  entirely  upon  its  fituation  ;  and  even  that  opulence 
could  only  induce  an  inconfidcrable  number  of  inhabitants 
conftantly  to  refide  on  a  fpot,  fo  unhealthy,  that  it  has  been 
denominated  the  Grave  of  the  Spaniards.  But  during  the 
annual  fair,  which  laded  forty  days,  Porto  Bello  was  a 
theatre  of  the  richeft  commerce  that  was  ever  tranfacled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Seated  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
ifthmus  which  divides  the  two  feas,  thither  were  brought  from 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  gold,  filver,  and  other  va- 
luable productions  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and  there  arrived  the  galleons 
from  Old  Spain,  laden  with  every  article  of  neceflity,  accom- 
modation, and  luxury.  The  fickly  and  almofl  deferted  town 
was  quickly  rilled  with  people ;  its  port  was  crouded  with 
ihips  ;  and  the  neighbouring  fields  were  covered  with  droves 
of  mules,  laden  with  the  precious  metals.  Inftead  of  filence 
and  folitude,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  and  fquares 
but  buflling  multitudes,  bales  of  goods,  and  chefts  of  trea- 
fure  24. 

But  that  rich  commerce^  as  well  as  the  contraband  trade, 
has  fince  been  ruined,  by  the  abolition  of  the  galleons,  and 
by  fubftituting  in  their  place  regifter-ihips  ;  which  failing 
round  Cape  Horn,  pafs  immediately  to  the  ports  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  with  a  fupply  of  European  goods,  and  return  to  Eu- 
rope with  the  treafure  by  the  fame  courfe.  In  confequence 
of  this  new  regulation,  which  took  place  in  1748,  the  trade 
of  Panama  and  Porto  Bdilo  has  funk  almcir.  to  nothing  ;  and 
thefe  two  towns,  formerly  calkd  the  keys  of  communication 
between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and  her 
moft  valuable  colonies,  now  ferve  only  as  a  pafTage  for  the  ne- 
groes that  are  carried  to  Peru,  and  fome  other  inconiiderable 
branches  of  decaying  traffic25. 

24.  Ulloa's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  15.  Robertfon,  Hijt.  Amer.  book  viii. 
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The  joy  of  the  Englifli  nation  on  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello 
was  exceflive.  The  two  houfes  of  parliament  congratulated 
his  majefty  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms :  the  people  were  con- 
firmed in  their  opinion  of  Vernon  ;  and  his  good  fortune  in- 
duced the  minifter  to  continue  him  in  the  command  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

This  compliance  with  the  wi  flies  of  the  people,  however, 
ferved  only  to  render  the  popular  members  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  more  clamorous.  They  confidered  it  as  a  partial 
victory,  and  refolved  to  pufh  their  advantage  :  they  attempt-* 
ed  the  entire  removal  of  the  minifter ;  and  a  motion  was 
even  made  to  that  purpofe*  Piqued  at  this  ungenerous  re- 
turn, as  he  confidered  it,  to  his-  condefcenfions,  fir  Robert 
Walpole  concluded  a  mafterly  fpeech  (in  which  he  refuted 
every  charge  brought  againft  him)  with  the  following  keen 
exprefiions,  that  ftrongly  mark  the  character  of  thofe  con- 
tentious and  venal  times.  "  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  "  have 
**  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotifm  ;  a  venerable  virtue,  when 
«'  duly  practifed  !  But  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  of  late  it 
"  has  been  fo  much  hackneyed,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
*'  into  difgrace  :  the  very  idea  of  true  patriotifm  is  loft,  and 
"  the  term  has  been  proftituted  to  the  worft  of  purpofes.  A 
"  patriot !  why  patriots  fpring  up  like  mufhrooms  :  1  could 
"  raife  fifty  of  them  \vithin  the  four  and  twenty  hours.  I 
"  have  raifed  many  of  them  in  a  night,  it  is  but  refufing 
"  to  gratify  an  unreafonable  or  an  infolent  demand,  and  up 
"  ftarts  a  patriot. — I  have  long  heard  of  this  patriotic  mo- 
"  tion,"  added  he ;  "  and  let  gentlemen  contradict  me,  if 
"  they  can,  when  I  fay  I  could  have  prevented  it.  By  what 
"  means,  !  leave  the  houfe  to  judge26  !" 

The  reduction  of  Porto  Lv.lo  was  but  a  prelude  to  greater 
enterprifes.  Nothing  lefs  was  refolved  upon  than  the  utter 
deft  ruction  of  the  Spanifh  fetdements  in  the  New  World. 
With  this  view,  an  Engliili  fcjuadron  was  difpatched  to  the 

a6.  Parliamentary  D-:kates}  174°* 

South 
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South  Sea,  under  commodore  Anfon,  in  order  to  ravage  thq 
Coafls  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  while  a  fleet  of  twenty-feven  fail 
of  the  line,  commanded  by  fir  Chaloner  Ogle,  befide  frigates, 
fire-fhips,  bomb-ketches,  ftore-ihips,  victuallers,  and  tranf- 
ports,  with  upward  of  ten  thoufand  land  forces  on  board, 
was  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  reinforce  admiral  Vernon, 
and  co-operate  with  Anfon,  by  means  of  intelligence  to  be 
conveyed  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  The  land-forces 
were  comnianded  by  lord  Cathcart,  a  nobleman  of  approved 
honour,  as  well  as  experience  in  military  affairs :  and  the 
ardour  of  both  foldiers  and  failors  to  come  to  action  was  ex-» 
ceflive.  This  ardour  drew  from  lord  Cathcart  the  follow* 
ing  words,  in  a  letter  to  admiral  Vernon.  "  In  the  troops  I 
*'  bring  you,  there  is  fpirit,  there  is  goo'd  will  j  which,  when 
"  properly  conducted,  will  produce,  I  hope,  what  the  na- 
'*  tion  expect  from  us— will  make  us  the  glorious  inftru- 
"  menfcs  of  fmifhJng  the  war,  with  all  the  advantages  to  the 
"  public  that  its  happy  beginning  promifes ;  and  with  this 
"  diftinguifhing  circumftance,  that  thofe  happy  effects  have 
*'  been  owing  to  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  fea  and  land" 
"forces*1.*  , 

The  want  of  that  harmony  proved  the  ruin  of  the  arma- 
ment. As  lord  Cathcart  unfortunately  died  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  command  of  the  land-forces 
devolved  upon  brigadier-general  Wentworth,  an  officer 
without  experience,  refolution,  or  authority^  He  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  Vernon  but  his  obftinacy,  and  a,9 
great  a  contempt  for  the  fea,  as  the  admiral  had  for  the  land- 
fervice.  Thefe  two  ill-affociated  commanders,  A.  0.1641. 
whofe  powers  were  difcretionary,  after  being  re-  Maic^  9- 
mforced  with  fome  troops  from  the  Englifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  determined  to  attack  Carthagena- 

The  eity  of  Carthagena  is  feated  on  a  peninfula,  or  fandy* 

3?.   McJern  Univerjal  Hi/?,  vol.  XV.  fol,  edit. 
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ifland,  which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  artificial  necks 
of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which  is  not  above  feventy  yards 
wide.  Its  fortifications  are  regular,  and  after  the  modern 
manner.  The  houfes  are  moflly.  of  ftone,  and  the  ilreets  are 
/road,  ftraight,  and  well  paved.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  twenty-five  thoufand  inhabitants.  Nature  has  placed 
at  a  little  diftance  a  hill  of  a  middling  height,  on  v/hich  is 
built  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus.  This  fort  commands  the 
town,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  the  harbour,  which  is  the  fafelt 
in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  beft 
any  where  known.  It  is  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  has  a 
fafe  and  excellent  bottom28.  At  the  time  the  trade  of  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  South  America  was  carried  on  by  the 
galleons,  thofe  fnips  failed  to  Carthagena  before  they  went 
to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited  it  again  on  their  return.  Its  trade 
has  declined  fince  their  abolition  ;  but  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
Popayan,  and  Choco,  mufl  ever  make  it  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance. 

In  confequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Engliili  command- 
ers to  attack  this  opulent  and  flrong  city,  a  dcfcent  was 
made  on  the  ifland  of  Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca  Chica, 
or  Little-mouth,  from  its  narrownefs,  and  which  was  forti- 
fied in  a  furpriiing  manner  with  catties,  batteries,  booms, 
chains,  cables,  and  mips  of  war.  Several  of  the  fmaller 
caftles  were  almoft  inftantly  reduced  by  lirChaloner  Ogle,  to 
whom  that  fervice  was  committed  ;  and  batteries  being 
erected  againft  the  principal  fortifications,  the  Boradera  bat- 
tery and  Fort  St.  Jofeph  were  fucccflively  taken  by  ftorm. 
A  breach  was  made  in  Caftillo  Grande,  and  the  Britifh. 
troops,  fupported  by  the  teamen,  advanced  to  the  aflault. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  they  found  the  works  abandoned. 
The  Spanifh  ihips,  which  lay  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  hur- 

aSj  Uiloa-j  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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bour,  were  either  taken  or  deftroyed  ;  the  paflage  was  open- 
ed ;  the  fleet  entered  without  farther  oppofition,  and  the 
•troops  were  difembarked  within  a  mile  of  the  city. 

After  furmounting  fo  many  difficukies,  with  fuch  facility, 
the  befiegers  thought  that  little  remained  but  to  take  poffeflion 
of  Carthagena.  A  (hip  was  accordingly  fent  exprefs  to 
London  with  intelligence  to  that  effect ;  and  public  rejoi- 
cings were  held  at  Jamaica,  and  over  all  the  Englifh  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  But  the  animofities  which  broke  out 
between  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  difappointed  the  hopes  of 
tTie  nation,  as  well  as  the  fanguine  expectations  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  the  expedition.  Each  feemed  more  eager  for  the 
difgrace  of  his  rival,  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try. The  admiral  was  always  putting  the  general  in  mind 
of  the  neceflity  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country,  and  of  attacking  the  citadel  of  St, 
Lazarus,  by  which  it  was  defended.  Resolutions,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  were  taken  for  that  purpofe,  but  nothing  was 
done  in  confequence  of  them.  A  fhameful  inactivity,  which 
might  partly  proceed  from  the  climate,  feems  to  have  pofTeff- 
ed  the  troops 1<J. 

The  general,  by  way  of  recrimination,  threw  the  blame 
of  the  delay  upon  the  admiral,  in  not  landing  the  tents, 
ftores,  and  artillery.  And  it  muft  be  admitted  that  both 
were  in  fault.  If  Wentworth  had  attacked  the  citadel  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  panic,  occafioned  by 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  that  defended  the  harbour,  the  Eng  - 

zg.  The  heat  is  exceflive  and  continual  at  Carthagena;  and  the  torrents  of 
vater  that  are  incefTantly  pouring  down,  from  May  to  November,  have  this 
Angularity,  that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which  is  Ibmetimes  a  little  moderated 
during  the  dry  feafon,  by  the  north-eafl  winds.  The  night  is  as  hot  as  the 
day.  Hence  the  inhabitants,  wafted  by  profuie  perfpiration,  have  the  pale 
and  livid  appearance  of  fick  perfons  :  all  their  motions  are  languid  and  flug- 
giih  ;  their  fpeech  is  foft  and  flow,  and  the.r  words  are  generally  broken  and 
interrupted.  Every  thing  relative  to  them  indicates  a  related  habit  of  body* 
Uiloa,  Fey.  lib.  i,  cap.  v. 
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Jifli  would  certainly  have  become  mailers  of  the  place  ; 
•whereas  the  inaction  of  the  land-forces,  befide  the  difeafes  to 
which  it  expofed  them,  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover 
their  fpirits,  and  to  take  every  precaution  for  their  defence. 
Nor  was  Vernon  lefs  remifs  in  his  duty,  in  not  fending  his 
ihips  to  batter  and  bombard  the  town  by  fea  ;  for  it  is  be- 
yond difpute,  notwithftanding  fome  furmifes  to  the  contrary, 
that  great  execution  might  have  been  dqne  by  fuch  a  mode 
pf  attack.  The  largeft  fhips  cquld  have  lain  near  enough 
to  have  damaged  the  buildings  without  being  expofed  to 
much  harm  ;  and  the  bombs  would  have,  been  attended  with 
great  effect,  as  the  houfes  in  that  country  are  chiefly  covered 
with  fliingles,  or  fmall  thin  boards,  inftead  of  flate  or  tiles. 

During  thefe  difputes,  the  army  was  employed  in  creeling 
batteries,  in  order  to  make  a  breach  in  fort  St.  Lazarus- 
But  the  heavy  cannon  not  being  yet  arrived,  nor  the  batteries 
near  completed,  the  chief  engineer  gave  it  a§  his  opinion, 
that  the  place  might  be  rendered  fo  much  ftronger  before  the. 
batteries  could  be  opened,  as  to  over-balance  the  advantage; 
to  be  expected  from  them.  This  abfurd  opinion,  feconded 
by  the  importunities  of  Verno.n,  determined  Went  worth  to 
hazard  an  afTault,  after  all  rational  profpecl:  of  fuccefs  from 
fuch  a  mode  of  attack  had  ceafed,  until  a  breach  fhould  be 
made,  in  the  wali§.  So  firm,  however,  was  the  courage  of 
the.  Britifli  troops,  that,  if  other  inftances  of  mifcondu<£fc  had  not 
accompanied  that  unfoldier-like  attempt,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  Carthagena  \yould  have  been  taken.  The  aflault,  in- 
dead  of  being  made  in  the  night,  was  delayed  till  morning  ; 
the  foldiers  were  conducted,  by  miftake,  againfl  the  ftrongeft 
part  of  the  citadel  ;  the  fcaling  ladders  were,  found  too  fliort; 
the  woolpacks  and  granado-fhells  were  left  in  the  rear ;  and 
the  admiral  neglected  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by 
battering  the  town  by  fea,  or  even  making  nfe  of  his  bomb- 
ketches  3°.  In  coufequence  of  thefe  feyeral  blunders,  and 

30.  Unh.  IIi/}>  ubi  fup.     Smollett's  Hijl.  Env.  vol.  xi. 
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others  connected  with  them,  the  brave  aflailants  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  fort,  and  partly  to  that  of  the 
city,  without  the  leail  power  of  defending  themfelves,  or  of 
annoying  the  Spaniards,  A  mere  carnage  enfued  ;  and  al- 
though a  retreat  was  foon  judged  neceffary,  colonel  Grant, 
who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  and  fix  hundred  of  the  flower 
of  the  Engliih  army,  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 

The  befiegers  were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  this  unpropi* 
tious  and  ill-directed  effort,  that  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
being  able  ro  reduce  the  place.  And  the  rainy  feafon  let  in 
•with  fuch  violence,  as  rendered  it  impoflible  for  the  troops 
to  live  on  fhore.  They  were  therefore  reimbarked,  and  the 
cnterprife  was  relinquiihed,  after  the  admiral  had  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  bombard  the  town,  in  order  to  convince  the 
general  of  its  impracticability  ;  though  that  confeqxience  was 
by  no  means  the  refult  of  this  impertinent  experiment.  On 
thq  contrary,  it  was  affirmed,  That  the  continuance  of  fuch 
a  mode  of  attack,  properly  conduced,  would  have  reduced 
the  city  to  heaps  of  ruins ;  that  a  floating  battery,  which  had 
been  prepared,  did  not  lie  in  the  proper  place  for  annoying 
the  enemy  ;  that  the  water  was  there  indeed  too  {hallow,  to 
admit  large  {hips  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  with  any 
profpect  of  fuccefs,  but  that  a  little  toward  the  left,  the  har- 
bour was  fufficiently  deep,  and  that  four  or  five  {hips  of  the 
line  might  have  been  moored  within  piftoWhot  of  the 
walls 3I. 

After  the  reimbarkation  of  the  troops,  the  diftempers  pe* 
culiar  to  the  climate  and  feafon  began  to  rage  with  redoubled 
fury.  Nothing  was  heard  from  {hip  to  {hip,  but  complaints 
and  execrations ;  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  iervice 
for  the  dead  !  Nothing  was  feen,  lut  objects  of  woe  or 
images  of  dejection  ;  and  the  commanders,  who  had  agreed 
in  nothing  elfe,  were  unanimous  in  pleading  the  expediency 
of  a  retreat  from  this  fcene  of  mifery  and  difgracQ.  The 

31*  Uxiii,  ffiji.  vol.  xv.  fol.  edit. 
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fortifications  of  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  were  accordingly 
demolifhed,  and  the  Englifh  fleet  failed  for  Jaimaica,  to  the 
aftonifhment  and  confufion  of  the  mother-country,  as  well 
as  of  the  colonies.  The  people  were  depreffed,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  exuberant  joy  with  which  they  had  been  elevated ; 
nor  was  any  thing  afterward  done  by  the  conductors  of  this 
unfortunate  enterprife,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
arms.  Though  Vernon  was  reinforced  with  feveral  {hips 
of  the  line,  and  Wentworth  with  three  thoufand  foidiers  from 
England  ;  and  although  they  fuccefiively  threatened  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  and  Panama,  they  returned  home,  without  effe£U 
ing  any  thing  of  confequence,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of 
near  twenty  thoufand  men  3a. 

The  expedition  under  Anfon  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
the  beginning  ;  and,  but  for  accident,  it  would  have  termi- 
nated in  equal  difgrace.  Being  attacked  by  a  furious  ftorm 
in  pafTing  Cape1  Horn,  two  of  his  {hips  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  ditlrefs  :  one  was  loft  ;  another  was  fo  much  da- 
maged as  to  be  abandon^  foon  after  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  people  died  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  before  he  reached  the 
ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  In  this  delightful  abode  the  remainder 
of  his  crew  recovered  their  health  and  fpirits  ;  and  the  Cen- 
turion, his  own  fhip,  being  ftill  in  pretty  good  repair,  he  foon 
put  to  fea,  took  feveral  prizes  off  the  coaft  of  Chili,  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  where  he 
found  a  booty  of  iilver  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling.  From  his  prifoners  he  learned,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  reduced  force,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
thofe  latitudes  ;  as  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro,  who  commanded  a 
Spunifh  fquadron  deftined  to  oppofe  him,  had  been  obliged 
to  return  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  loft  two  (hips  and 
two  thoufand  men,  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Horn. 

But  that  confolatory  intelligence  was  balanced  by  irifor- 

33.  Smollett's  Hift.  Eng.  vol.  xi.     Univ.  Hifl.  ubi  fup. 
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mation  of  a  lefs  agreeable  kind.  Anfon  alfo  learned,  from 
fome  papers  found  on  board  his  prizes,  that  the  Engliuh  ex- 
pedition againft  Carthagena  had  mifcarried.  This  difcou- 
raging  news  made  him  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  execute  that  part  of  his  inftru6tions,  which  re- 
garded an  attack  upon  Panama,  in  confequence  of  a  fuppofed 
co-operation  with  the  Britiili  troops,  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  He  therefore  bore  away  for  Acapulco,  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  the  Manilla  galleon,  which  he  underftood  was 
then  at  fea.  Happily  for  the  Spaniards,,  ihe  had  reached  that 
port  before  his  arrival..  He  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cept her  in  her  return,  but  without  effecT:.  At  laft 
finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  every  neceflary,  he  failed  for  the 
river  Canton,  in  China,  where  he  arrived,  after  a 
long  and  diftreffing  voyage.  Having  refitted  his 
Jfhip,  and  taken  in  a  fupply  of  provifions,  he  again  launched 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  after  cruifing  there  fome  time, 
he  fortunately  met  with  and  took  the  annual  {hip  from 
Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  to  Manilla,  in  the  iflaud 
of  Luconia,  laden  with  treafure,  to  the  amount  of  about  three 
hundred  thouiand  pounds  flerling,  befide  other  valuable  com- 
modities33. 

Anfon  went  a  fecond  time  to  Canton,  where  he  aflerted  the 
honour  of  the  BritiOi  flag  in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  and  re- 
turned to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1744,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  countrymen,  wha 
had  heard  of  his  difafters,  and  concluded  that  he  all  his  crew 

A 

were  loft.  The  Spaniih  treafure  was  carried  to  the  Tower 
with  much  parade  ;  and  an  expedition,  which,  all  things 
confidered,  ought  rather  to  have  been  deemed  unfortunate, 
was  magnified  beyond  meafure.  Anfon's  perfeverance, 
however,  deferved  praife,  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  fingle  ihip 

33.  Anfon 's  Voyage,  by  Walter.  The  treafure  confifted  of  one  mil'.ion 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  or  ptfos, 
with  uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  forty  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars. 
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feemed  to  point  out  what  might  be  performed  by  a  ftout 
fquadron  on  the  coafts  of  the  South  Sea  ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  formidable  enterprife  againfl  Carthagena  was  (Hll  fo 
frefh.  in  the  memory  of  the  nation,  that  no  farther  attempt 
was  made  during  the  war  to  diftrefs  the  Spanifh  fettlements 
in  America. 

1  fhall  here,  my  dear  Philip,  clofe  this  letter ;  as  the  naval 
tranfa&ions  in  the  European  feas,  though  feemingly  con- 
nected with  the  fubjedt,  will  enter  with  more  propriety  into 
the  general  narration.  The  war,  occafioned  by  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  muft  now  engage  oui  attention. 


LETTER     XXVIII. 

T*e  general  J^lcia  of  the  Affairs  of  EUROPE,  from  tJie  Death  of 
the  Emperor  CHARLES  VI.  in  1740,  to  the  Treaty  of 
/*  X  745,  and  ike  confirmation  ff  die  Treaty  of  B  R  ES  L  A  w  . 


death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  laft  prince  of 
the  ancient  houfe  of  Auftria,  without  male  idue,  awaken- 
ed the  ambition  of  many  potentates,  the  adj  lifting  of  whofe 
pretenfions  threw  all  Europe  into  a  ferment.     By 
virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  blood,  the  fuccefiion  to  the  whole  Auitrian  domi- 
nions belonged  to  the  archduchefs  Maria-Therefa,  the  late 
emperor's  eldeft  daughter,  married  to  Francis  of  Lorrain, 
grand-duke  of  Tufcany.     The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  the  province  of  Silefia,  Austrian  Swabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Auftna,   Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  four 
Forefl  Towns,  Burgaw,  Brilgaw,  the  Low  Countries,  Friuli, 
1'ir°lj  ^ie  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  formed  that  immenfe  inheritance. 

Almoft  all  the  European  powers  had  guarantied  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  ;  but^  as  prince  Eugene  judicioufly  remarked, 

"  an 
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«'  an  hundred  thoufand  men  would  have  guarantied  it  better 
*'  than  an  hundred  thoufand  treaties  !"  Selfifh  avidity  and 
lawlefs  ambition  can  only  be  retrained  by  force.     Charles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  ftrength  of  an  article  in  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  1.  brother  to  Charles  V.     Auguftus  III. 
king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  exhibited  pretenfions 
to  the  whole  Auftrian  fucceflion,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
his  wife,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  elder  bro- 
ther of  Charles  VI.     The  Catholic  king  deduced  fimilar 
pretentious  from  the  rights  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  wife  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  whom  he 
was  dcfcended  by  females ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  revived 
an  obfolcte  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.     The  king  of 
France  had  alfo  his  pretenfions,  and  to  tfye  whole  difputed  fuc- 
eeffion,  as  being  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  the  eldeft 
male  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  two  princeffes,  mar- 
ried to  his  anceftors,  Lewis  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.     But, 
conicious  that  fuch  a  claim  would  excite  the  jealoufy  of  all 
Europe,  he  did  not  appear  as  a  competitor ;  though  he  was 
not  without  hopes  of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  and  of  difmem- 
bering  the  Auftrian  dominions,  by  abetting  the  claims  of 
another. 

In  the  meantime  Maria-Therefa  took  quiet  poflefTion  of 
that  vaft  inheritance,  which  was  fecured  to  her  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  She  received  the  homage  of  the 
fbtes  of  Auilria  at  Vienna  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  fwore  allegiance  to  her  by  their  depu- 
ties, as  did  the  Italian  provinces.  PofTdTed  of  a  popular  af- 
fability, which  her  predecefTors  had  feldom  put  in  practice, 
ihe  gained  the  hearts  of  her  fubje&s,  without  diminifhing 
her  dignity.  But  above  all,  ihe  ingratiated  hcrfelf  with  the 
Hungarians,  in  voluntarily  accepting  the  ancient  oath  of 
their  fovereigns ;  by  which  the  fubjefts,  ihould  their  privi- 
leges be  invaded,  are  allowed  to  defend  themfejves,  without 
peing  treated  as  rebels, 

As 
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As  the  anceftors  of  this  princefs  had  ever  been  backward 
in  complying  with  fuch  engagements,  the  early  taking  of 
that  prudent  ftep  was  attended  with  wonderful  popularity. 
The  Hungarians,  who,  after  two  hundred  years  fpent  in  fe- 
ditious  broils  and  civil  wars,  ftill  bore  with  impatience  the 
Auflrian  yoke,  fubmitted  with  pleafure  to  the  government  of 
Maria-Therefa,  whom  they  almoft  adored,  and  who  was 
worthy  of  their  warmeft  regard.  Her  firft  care,  after  con- 
ciliating the  afFe&ions  of  her  people,  was  to  procure  for  her 
hufband  a  /hare  in  all  her  crowns,  under  the  title  of  co-re- 
gent :  and  (he  flattered  herfelf,  that  the  confluence,  thus 
conferred  upon  the  grand  duke,  would  foon  raife  him  to  the 
imperial  throne  J.  But  fhe  had  forgot  that  fhe  was  deftitute 
of  money  ;  that  a  number  of  pretenders,  for  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Auflrian  fucceflion,  were  rifmg  up  againft  her  ; 
and  that  her  troops,  though  far  from  inconfiderable,  were 
difperfed  over  her  extenfive  dominions. 

The  firft  alarm  was  given  by  a  formidable,  but  unexpe&ed 
pretender.  Frederic  III.  king  of  Pruffia,  had  lately  fucceed- 
ed  his  father,  Frederic  William,  a  wife  and  politic  prince, 
who  had,  by  rigid  oeconomy,  amafled  a  prodigious  treafure, 
though  he  maintained,  for  his  own  fecuricy,  an  army  of  fixty 
thoufand  men,  which  he  prudently  left  his  fon  to  employ  2. 
"  If  we  may  be  faid  to  owe  the  /hade  of  the  oak,"  obferves 
the  Royal  Hiftorian,  "  to  the  acorn  from  which  it  fprung,  in 
"  like  manner  we  may  difcern,  in  the  fagacious  conduct  of 
"  Frederic  William,  the  fource  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  his 
«  fucceffor  3." 

This  ambitious,  enlightened,  and  enterprifing  monarch, 
whofe  character  I  iliall  afterward  have  occafion 
to   develope   in   defcribing    his   heroic    achieve- 
ments, and  in  tracing  his  extenfive  plans  of  policy,  revived 
certain  antiquated  claims  of  his   family  to  four  duchies  in 
Silelia  ;  and,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  unmeaning  mani- 

T.  Voltaire.     Millet.          2.    Mem.  Je  Brandenlaurg,  torn.  ii.          3.   Id.  ibid. 
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feftos,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand 
choice  troops,  in  order  to  eftablifti  his  right.  When  he 
found  himtelf  in  the  heart  of  that  rich  province,  and  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Breflaw,  its  capital,  he  (hewed  a  difpofition  to  ne- 
gociate.  He  offered  to  fupply  Maria-Therefa,  then  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Queen  of  Hungary,  with, 
money  and  troops  ;  to  protect,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  reft  of  her  dominions  in  Germany,  and  to  ufe  all  his  in^ 
tereft  to  place  her  hufband  on  the  imperial  throne,  provided 
ihe  would  cede  to  him  the  Lower  Silefia. 

That  would  have  been  a  fmall  facrifice  for  peace  and  fe- 
curity.  But  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  fenfible,  that,  by 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  one  pretender,  {he  fhould  only  en- 
courage thofe  of  others.  She  therefore  rejected,  perhaps  too 
haftily,  the  offers  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  fent  count 
Neupcrg,  one  of  her  bed  generals,  with  a  ftrong  body  of 
troops  into  Silefia,  in  order  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  two 
armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  met  at  Molwitz,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Neifs,  and  within  a 
league  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  There  a  defperate 
battle  was  fought.  The  action  lafted  from  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon nil  fix  in  the  evening  ;  when  the  Auftrians,  in  fpite 
of  the  moft  vigorous  efforts,  were  obliged  to  retire  under  the 
cannon,  of  Neifs,  with  the  lofs  of  four  thoufand  men. 

This  victory,  which  was  followed,  though  not  imme- 
diately, with  the  reduction  of  Glatz  and  Neifs,  and  the  fub- 
mifiion  of  the  whole  province  of  Silefia,  was  acquired  folely 
by  the  rirmnefs  of  the  Pruflian  infantry,  and  their  celerity  ia 
firing,  in  confequence  of  a  new  exercife  taught  them  by  their 
young  king.  The  cavalry  were  totally  routed,  by  the  fupe- 
liority  of  the  Auftrians  in  horfe  ;  the  royal  baggage  was  pil- 
laged, and  the  king  himfelf,  in  danger  of  being  made  pri- 
foner,  was  carried  off  the  field,  in  the  more  early  part  of  the 
engagement,  But  the  fecoad  line  of  infantry  ilggd  imrnove- 

able; 
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able  ;  and  by  the  admirable  difcipline  of  that  body,5  the  battle 
was  reftored  4. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  king  of  Prtiffia  aitoni/hed  all  Europe  ; 
and  the  refufal  of  Maria-Therefa  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands, which  had  lately  been  dignified  with  the  name  of 
greatnefs  of  foul,  was  now  branded  with  the  appellation  of 
imprudent  obflinacy  and  hereditary  haughtinefs  :-^-fo  apt  are 
mankind  to  judge  of  meafures  by  events,  and  to  connect 
ivifdom  with  good  fortune,  and  folly  with  difafler  !• — But, 
even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  when  a  more  impartial  judg- 
ment may  be  formed,  if  the  queen  of  Hungary's  refolution 
was  again  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  difficult  for  political  fa-^ 
gacity  to  direct  her  which  alternative  to  chufe.  What 
might  have  been  the  confequence  of  her  compliance  with  the 
king  of  PrumVs  propofals,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay ;  but  we 
know  that  her  intrepidity  of  fpirit  in  refolving,  at  all  hazards, 
to  preferve  undivided  the  Auftrian  fucceffion,  exalted  her  in 
the  efteem  of  her  mod  natural  and  powerful  allies,  who  ulti- 
mately fecured  to  her  the  greater  part  of  that  fucceffion.  It 
muft,  however,  be  admitted,  That  the  fuccefsful  invafion  of 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  unforefeen  confequence  of  her  refufal,- 
and  an  afiurance  of  the  fupport  of  fo  powerful  a  prince,  en- 
couraged the  court  of  Verfailles  in  the  ambitious  project  of 
placing  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne;  Ths 
rife  of  this  project  deferves  to  be  traced. 

France  had  guarantied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VI.  and  cardinal  Fleury,  whofe  love  of  peace  in- 
creafed  with  his  declining  years,  was  defirous  of  preferving 
inviolate  the  engagements-  of  his  mafter.  But  no  fooner  was 
it  known  at  Verfailles  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  invaded 
Silefia,  than  the  cardinal  found  himfelf  unable  to  withfland 
the  ardour  for  war  in  the  French  councils.  This  ardour 
was  increafed  by  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Englilh  in  their  attempt  upon  Spanifh  America.  Allured 

4.  Voltaire,  Siide  de  Louis  XV.  cfop.  v. 
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of  the  affiftance  of  Spain,  which  turned  a  wifhful  eye  on  the 
Italian  pofleffions  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  young  no- 
bility and  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  arms,  reprefented  to  the  king* 
That  the  period  fo  long  deiired  was  now  arrived,  of  finally 
breaking  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  exalting 
that  of  Bourbon  on  its  ruins  ;  by  difmembering  the  domi- 
nions of  Maria-Therefa,  and  placing  on  the  imperial  throne 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  ftipendary  of  his  mofl 
Chriftian  Majefty. 

The  moderation  and  natural  equity  of  Lewis  XV.  yielded 
to  arguments  fo  flattering  to  his  pride  ;  and  to  the  count,  af- 
terward marefchal  and  duke  de  Belleifle,  and  his  brother  the 
chevalier,  the  chief  infpirers  of  thefe  violent  councils,  was 
committed  the  execution  of  that  ambitious  project.  They 
propofed,  that  fifty  thoufand  French  troops,  of  which  twenty 
thoufand  were  to  be  cavalry,  fhould  pafs  the  Rhine,  and  ad- 
vance toward  the  Danube,  before  the  beginning  of  June ;  that 
another  army,  of  about  forty  thoufand  men,  mould  be  form- 
ed on  the  fide  of  Weftphaiia,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  that  proper  application  fliould 
be  made  to  the  mod  confiderable  princes  of  the  empire,  cor- 
refponding  to  their  feveral  fituations,  inviting  them  to  con- 
cur in  the  deftrudtion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  to  ihare 
in  its  fpoils.  A  moment  was  not  loft  in  carrying  this  plan 
into  execution. 

Meanwhile  the  count  de  Belleifle,  being  difpatched  into 
Germany,  in  the  double  capacity  of  ambaflador  and  general, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at  Nym- 
phenburg.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  engaged  to  af- 
tift  that  prince  with  his  whole  force,  in  order  to  raife  him  to 
the  imperial  throne  ;  and  the  eleGor,  on  his  part,  promifed, 
That,  after  his  elevation,  he  would  never  attempt  to  recover 
any  of  the  towns  or  provinces  of  the  empire  which  the 
French  mould  have  conquered  ;  that  he  would,  in  his  impe-« 
!>eiia!  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier  treaty,  and  agree,  that 
8  France 
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France  might  retain  irrevocably  whatever  places  fhould  be 
fubdued  by  her  arms  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The 
count de  Belleifle  alib  negociated  a  treaty  between  Lewis  XV. 
and  Frederic  III.  king  of  PrufTia  ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated, 
That  the  elector  of  Bavaria.,  together  with  the  imperial 
crown,  fhould  pofTefs  Bohemia,  Upper  Auftria,  and  the 
county  of  Tirol  ;  that  Auguflus  III.  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  fliould  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and 
Upper  Silelia  ;  arid  that  his  Pruffian  majefty  fhould  retain 
Lower  Silefia,  v/ith  the  town  of  Neifs  and  the  county  of 
Glatz. 

Thefe  treaties  were  no  fooner  concluded,  than  the  French 
forces  were  put  in  motion ;  and  Lewis  XV.  appointed  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  meant  to  place  in  the  firfl  fla- 
tion  among  Chriftian  princes,  his  lieutenant-general,  with 
the  mareichals  Belleifle  and  Broglio  to  act  under  him. 
He  at  the  fame  time  iffued  a  declaration,  fetting  forth,  That 
the  troops  of  the  ele6lor  of  Hanover  being  in  a  threatening 
pofture,  he,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  was 
refolved,  without  prejudice  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to 
inarch  fome  troops  toward  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  guard  the 
approaching  election  of  an  emperor,  and  to  be  ready  to  a/lift 
thofe  princes  who  might  call  upon  him  for  the  execution  of 
his  engagements. 

The  fallacy  of  this  declaration  was  obvious  to  all  Europe  ; 
yet  it  did  not  fail  of  its  intended  effect.     The  king  of  Great 
Britain,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  his  German  dominions,  and 
finding,  after  a  tedious  and  fruitlefs  negociation,  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon  the  fupport  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  timid 
and  backward,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover; 
in  confequence  of  which,  not  only  the  troops  of  that 
electorate,  but  the  auxiliary  Danes  and  Heflians,  in 
Britifh  pay,  who  had  been  commanded  to  march  to.  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Maria  Therefa,  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  • 
refpective   countries  ;   and  the  embarkation   of  a    body  of 
Britifh  troops,  collected  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  counter- 
manded. 
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manded  A  fublidy  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  grant- 
ed by  the  Britith  parliament,  was  however  transmitted  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  proved  a  very  feaibnable  fupply,  in 
the  midd  of  her  multiplied  rieceffities  5. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  join- 
ed by  the  French  forces  under  marefchal  Broglio,  fur- 
prifed  the  imperial  city  of  Parian,  upon  the  Danube  ;  arid 
entering  Upper  Auftria,  at  the  head  of  feventy  thoufand 
men,  took  pofTeffion  of  Lintz,,  the  capital  of  that  duchy* 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  dates.  From  Lintz,  feve- 
i'al  detachments  of  his  troops  advanced  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Vieruia  ;  which  being  badly  fortified,  could  make,  it  was 
generally  thought,  but  a  feeble  refinance  againd  the  vi&o- 
rious  enemy.  And  many  of  thofe  who  were  bed  acquaint- 
ed with  Germany,  and  with  military  operations,  confidered 
that  city  as  already  loft-.  The  inhabitants  took  the  alarm* 
and  removed  to  places  of  greater  fafety  their  mod  valuable 
effects.  The  Danube  was  daily  feen  covered  with  boats, 
for  this  purpofe  ;  great  part  of  the  fuburbs  was  pulled  down ; 
and  a  fummons  was  fent  to  Kevenhuller,  the  governor,  to 
furrender  the  place. 

In  this  extremity  of  her  fortune,  the  archduchefs,  commit- 
tJng  her  defperate  affairs  to  the  care  of  her  hufband  and  her 
brave  generals,  left  Vienna,  and  retired  to  Prefburg  in  Hun- 
gary ;  where  having  afiembled  the  dates  of  that  kingdom, 
ftie  appeared  before  them  with  her  elded  fon,  yet  an  infant 
in  her  arms*  and  addreded  them  in  a  fpeech  to  the  following 
purport.  "  Abandoned  by  my  friends,  persecuted  by  my 
'*  enemies,  and  attacked  by  my  neared  relations,  I  have  no  re- 
«'  fource  left  but  in  your  fidelity  and  valour.  On  you  alone 
'*  I  depend  for  relief;  and  into  your  hands  I  commit,  with 
"  confidence,  the  fon  of  your  fovereign,  and  my  jud  caufe." 
At  once  filled  with  rage  and  companion  at  thefe  affe&iug 
expreflions  of  confidence,  by  fo  flattering  an  appeal  to  their 

j,  Smollett. 
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loyalty,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
heroic  princefs,  in  diftrefs,  the  Palatines  drew  their  fabres, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  enthufiafm,  "  We  will  die  for 
"  our  KING  6,  Maria  Therefa  !"  Nor  was  this  a  momen- 
tary ftart  of  paflion.  While  with  tears  they  fwore  to  defend 
her,  they  publiihed  a  manifefto  againft  the  elector  of  Bava- 
lia  ;  and  by  a  folemn  act  of  ftate,  they  gave  a  perpetual  ex- 
clufion  of  him  and  his  pofterity  from  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  were  inftantly  in  arms  ;  and  old 
count  Palfy,  whom  the  queen  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Father,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  with  thirty  thoufand 
men.  Kevenhuller,  the  governor,  had  a  garrifon  of  twelve 
thoufand :  count  Nuperg  was  in  Bohemia  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  :  the  grand-duke  and  his  brother, 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  was  the  delight  of  the 
Auilrian  armies,  commanded  another  large  body ;  and  prince 
Lobkowitz,  count  Berenclau,  count  Traun,  and  other  gene- 
ral officers,  were  exerting  themfelves  to  the  utmolr  in  railing 
troops  for  the  fervice  of  their  miftrefs. 

Tfyefe  powerful  armies,  the  declining  feafon,  and  the 
flrength  of  the  garrifon  of  Vienna,  induced  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  to  moderate  his  ideas.  Inftead  of  inverting  that  ca- 
pital, he  marched  into  Bohemia  ;  and  being  there  joined  by 
twenty  thoufand  Saxons,  he  laid  fiege  to  Prague.  The  place 
was  flormed,  and  taken  by  the  gallantry  of  the  famous  count 
Saxe,  natural  fon  of  Auguftus  II.  of  Poland,  who  had  al- 
ready entered  into  the  French  fervice,  and  exhibited,  on  this 
occafion,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  his  generofity  and  huma- 
jiity.  He  not  only  faved  the  town  from  pillage,  but  the  per- 
fons  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  violence  or  infult.  And  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  having  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at 
A  D  i -4 a  Prague,  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was 

Jan.  4.  elected  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 
and  inverted  with  the  imperial  enfigns. 

6.  So  th*  Hungarians  always  call  their  fovcrelgn,  of  whatever  fex. 
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The  marefchal  de  Belleifle,  who  made  a  fplendid  figure  at 
this  inauguration,  feemed  now  in  a  fair  way  to  complete  his 
whole  undertaking  ;  more  efpecially  as  he  had  found  means 
to  engage  Sweden  in  a  war  with  Ruflia,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  from  aid- 
ing her  fitter  fovereign.  But  events  fuddenly  took  a  new 
direction  in  Germany,  as  we  (hall  afterward  have  occafion 
to  fee.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  turn  our  attention  toward 
the  affairs  of  England ;  obferving,  in  making  this  tranfition, 
that  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Ruflia  was  diftinguimed 
by  no  remarkable  event,  and  foon  terminated  in  an  equitable 
peace. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  England  and  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  fmce  the  Revolution  in  1688,  cemented  by  the 
blood  fpilt  during  two  long  and  defolating  wars,  in  which 
the  fubjecls  of  the  two  powers  had  greatly  fignalifed  them- 
felves,  by  oppofmg  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  made  the 
people  confider  this  connexion,  and  not  altogether  without 
reafon,  as  efTential  to  the  prefer vation  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  againft  the  dangerous  ufurpations  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  The  Englilli  nation,  therefore,  warmly  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  no  fooner  was  it 
known  that  France,  in  violation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
had  fonned  the  project  of  difmembering  the  fuccemon  of 
Charles  VI.  and  placing  a  creature  of  her  own  upon  the 
imperial  throne,  than  the  cry  for  war  was  loud,  and 
for  fulfilling  to  the  utmoft  the  treaties  with  the  late  em- 
peror. The  mifcarriages  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  forgot ; 
the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  had  lately  ocrationed  fo  much 
clamour,  was  difregarded ;  and  liberal  fubfcriptions  were 
opened,  by  private  individuals,  for  the  fupport  of  Maria- 
Therefa. 

George II.  who  feemed  only  to  value  the  Britifh  crown  as 
it  augmented  his  confequence  in  Germany,  was  fufficiently 
difpofed  to  enter  into  thefe  views;  and  although  the  immi- 
nent danger,  to  which  his  electoral  dominions  were  cxnofed, 
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induced  him  to  fubmit  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover, 
that  treaty  did  not  afFecl:  him  in  his  regal  capacity.  As  king 
of  Great  Britain,  he  might  ftill  aflift  the  queen  of  Hungary  ; 
he  might  even,  it  was  faid,  hire  his  electoral  troops  to  fight 
the  battles  of  Maria-Therefa.  Of  this  he  feemed  convinced, 
But  the  leading  members  of  the  oppofition  in  parliament  had 
d  eclaimed  folong,  and  fo  eloquently,  againft  continental  con- 
nexions, that  a  change  in  his  miniftry  was  judged  neceffary, 
before  any  effectual  ftep  could  be  taken. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whofe  credit  had  been  for  fome  time 
on  the  decline,  finding  he  could  no  longer  ferve  his  matter  to 
advantage,  or  fecure  a  refpectable  majority  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  refigned  his  employments,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Orford.  Mr.  Sandys,  a  fturdy  patriot,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  perfeverance  in  oppofmg  the  meafures 
of  the  late  minifter,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  the  room  of  his  political  antagonift ;  the  earl  of 
Wilmington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury ;  lord 
Carteret,  the  Cicero  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  flate  ;  and  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Mr.  Pulteney, 
the  moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  reflored  to  the 
dignity  of  a  privy  counfellor,  and  foon  after  created  earl  of 
Bath.  Other  changes  of  lefs  coniequence  took  place. 

From  the  new  miniftry  the  moil  popular  meafures  were 
expected :  nothing  lefs  was  prefumed  on  than  a  total  reno- 
vation of  the  conftitution.  A  number  of  motions  to  this 
purport  was  accordingly  made  in  both  houfes  of  parliament ; 
but,  to  the  aftoni foment  of  the  nation,  they  were  all  violent- 
ly oppofed,  and  quaihed,  by  the  very  men  who  had  lately 
maintained  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  and 
whofe  former  fpeeches  had  fuggefted  many  of  them.  The 
moft  important  of  thefe  motions  were  the  following  three  : 
one  for  appointing  a  committee  "  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
"  duct  of  affairs  during  the  laft  twenty  years  :"  one  for 
bringing  in  a  bill  "  to  repeal  the  act  for  Septennial  Parlia- 
*(  ments ;"  and  oi;e  tor  "excluding  Penfioners  from  the 
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*.'  Houfe  of  Lords,'*  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legiflature.  In 
this  minifterial  oppofition,  Mr.  Pulteney,  immediately  before 
he  was  created  earl  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  the  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  particularly  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
an  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  did  lord  Carteret  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  7. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  were  now  opened ;  and  they  dil- 
covered,  That  the  men  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
confider  as  incorruptible  patriots,  and  who  had  fo  long  dif- 
tracted  the  councils  of  the  nation  with  their  thundering  ora- 
tions, were  only  the  heads  of  an  ambitious  faction  ftrug- 
gling  for  power,  and  ready,  when  gratified  with  a  fliare  in 
the  honours  and  offices  of  the  ftate,  to  efpoufe  meafures,  and 
adopt  maxims,  which  they  had  formerly  reprobated,  as  big 
with  ruin  and  difgi;ace.     This  political  apoftacy  was  no  lefs 
obfervable  in  their  conduct  with  refpect  to  foreign  than  do- 
meftic  affairs.     Though  German  fubfidies,  {landing  armies, 
and  continental  connexions,  had  been  the  conftant  objects  of 
their  indignation,  while  out  of  place,  and  had  fiirnifhed  them 
with  the  occaiion  of  fome  of  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  their  popu- 
lar eloquence,  the  new  miniftry  extended  theii  complaifance 
to  their  fovereign  in  all  thefe  particulars,  much  farther  than 
their  execrated  predecefTors.     Befide  providing  for  the  fub- 
fidies to  Denmark  and  Hefle-CafTel,  they  procured  a  vote  of 
fire  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary: 
they  augmented  the  land  forces  to  fixty-two  thoufand  five 
hundred  men  :  they  tranfported  into  the  Low  Countries  fix- 
teen  thoufand  Britifh  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  to  make 
a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Maria-Therefa,  even  before  they 
were  affured  of  the  concurrence  of  Holland ;  and  they  or- 
dered thofe  troops  to  be  joined  by  fix  thoufand  Heffians,  and 
fixteen  thoufand  Hanoverians,  in  Britifh  pay.     This  army, 
however,  after  much  idle  parade,  went  into  winter-quarters, 
\vithput  performing  any  thing  of  confequence ;  the  earl  of 

7.  Par!,  Delates,  I74Z. 
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Stair  being  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer 
in  fruitlefs  negociations  with  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  late  emperor8. 
The  campaign  was  more  active  in  Germany. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  terminated 
with  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  very  day 
that  he  was  elected  emperor,  under  the  pompous  name  of 
Charles  VII.  he  received  an  account  of  the  lofs  of  Lintz,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Auftria,  though  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
ten  thoufand  French  troops.  Kevenhuller,  the  Auftrian  ge- 
neral, who  had  performed  this  important  fervice,  having  dif- 
lodged  the  French  from  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  that  country, 
entered  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions ;  defeated  mare£» 
chal  Thoring  at  Memberg,  and  took  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  mean  time  prince  Lobkowitz,  with  eleven 
thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  was  appointed  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  French  in  Bohemia  ;  while  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  infantry, 
and  eighteen  thoufand  cavalry,  advanced  againft  the  Prufliaris 
and  Saxons,  who  had  invaded  Moravia.  They  retired  with 
precipitation,  on  his  approach,  and  abandoned  Olmutz, 
which  they  had  taken. 

The  retreat  of  the  Pruflians  and  Saxons  was  confidered  as 
an  event  of  great  importance  by  the  Auftrians,  as  it  feemed 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  uniting  their  whole  force 
againft  the  French  under  Belleifle  and  Broglio,  who  were  too 
flrong  for  prince  Lobkowitz  fmgly.  But  the  active  and 
enterprifing  king  of  Pruffia,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  under  the  prince  of  Anhalt  DefTau, 
marched  to  the  afliftance  of  his  allies  in  Bohemia.  By  his 
expedition  and  generalrhip,  he  arrived  before  the  intended 
junction  could  be  formed  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he 
gave  battle  to  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  at  Czailaw.  The 
difciplined  troops  on  both  fides  were  nearly  equal ;  but  th$ 

8.  Smollett. 
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Auftrians  had  the  advantage  of  a  large  body  of  barbarous  ir- 
regulars, Croats,  Pandours,  Talpaches,  who  engaged  with  in- 
credible fury  9.  The  Pruffians  were  broken :  the  king  left  the 
field ;  and  a  total  defeat  muft  have  enfued,  had  not  the  iuft 
of  plunder  feized  the  Auftrian  irregulars  at  the  fight  of  the 
Pruflian  baggage.  Their  example  infected  the  regulars 
of  the  Auftrian  right  wing,  who  alfo  gave  over  the  purfuit. 
The  Pruflian  infantry  feized  this  opportunity  to  rally :  they 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  brokje 
the  main  body  of  the  Auftrian  army,  and  obliged  prince 
Charles  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  lofs  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Auftrians,  fick  of  fuch  bloody  victories,  and  having 
fome  reafon  to  fufpect  the  fincerity  of  the  court  of  France, 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  peace  ;  and  no  lefs  politic 
than  brave,  he  concluded  at  Breflaw,  without  con- 
fulting  his  allies,  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  By  this  treaty  the  archduchefs,  Maria- 
Therefa,  ceded  to  Frederic  III.  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia, 
with  the  county  of  Glatz  ;  and  he  engaged  to  obferve  a  ftrict 
neutrality  during  the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
her  dominions  within  fixteen  days  after  the  figning  of  the 
articles.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  alfo  concluded,  nearly  at 
the  fame  time,  between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  Auguf- 
tus  III.  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony ;  by  which 
fhe  yielded  to  him  certain  places  in  the  circles  of  Elbogen, 
Saltzer,  Leutmeritz,  and  Bunfzlaw  in  Bohemia.  And  he 
guarantied  to  her  the  porTefTion  of  the  reft  of  that  king- 
dom I0. 

Upon  the  court  of  France,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  came 

9.  The  Croats  are  the  militia  of  Croatia.     The  Pandours  are  Sclavonians, 
who  inhabit  the  confines  of  the  .Dravc  and  Save  :  they  wear. a  long  clonk, 
carry  Teveral  piftols  in  their  girdle.,  and  ufe  betide  a  iabre  and  poinard.     Tae 
Talpaches  are  .1  fort  of  Hungarian  infantry,  armed  v/iih  a  mufket,  two  pillols, 
and  a  fword. 

10.  Millot.    Voltaire.    Smollett. 
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the  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  Breflaw  :  and  the  news 
which  followed  it  did  not  contribute  to  alleviate  the  confter- 
nation  occafioned  by  that  blow.  The  marefchals  Belleifle 
and  Broglio  no  fooner  found  themfelves  deferted  by  the  Pruf- 
fians,  than  they  abandoned  their  magazines  and  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  retired  with  precipitation  under  the  cannon  of 
Prague.  There  they  entrenched  themfelves,  in  a  kind  of 
peninfular  meadow,  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
Moldaw  ;  while  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  having  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Auftrian  army  under  Lobkowitz,  en- 
camped in  fight  of  them,  on  the  hills  of  Grifnitz. 

Finding  themfelves  furrounded  by  fuperior  forces,  the 
French  generals  offered  to  evacuate  Prague,  Egra,  and  all 
the  other  places  which  they  held  in  Bohemia,  provided  they 
were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  arms,  ammimkron,  and 
baggage.  This  propofal,  though  highly  reafonable,  was 
haughtily  rejected  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  infifled  on 
their  furrendering  prifoners  of  war.  Belleifle,  who  had  a£- 
fumed  the  command  in  Prague,  treated  the  imperious  demand 
with  difdain ;  affuring  his  mafter,  that  he  apprehended  no- 
thing from  the  enemy  but  famine.  And  the  Auflrian  gene- 
rals, though  lefs  fkilful  than  brave,  made  him  fenfible  that 
their  approaches  were  not  to  be  flighted.  By  cutting  off  his 
fupplies,  they  reduced  him  to  the  greateft  neceffities,  white 
they  wafted  and  harraffed  his  troops  by  perpetual  afTaults. 

To  permit  the  furrender  of  fo  fine  an  army,  was  deemed 
inconfiftent  with  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, as  well  as  with  its  intereft.  Marefchal  Maillebois,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  had  therefore 
orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Prague,  at  the  head  of  forty- 
two  thoufand  men.  When  he  arrived  at  Amberg,  in  the 
circle  of  "Weftphalia,  he  was  joined  by  thirty  thoufand 
French  and  Imperiafifts  from  Bavaria,  under  Seckendorff 
and  count  Saxe.  Thus  reinforced,  he  entered  Bohernia 
without  refinance.  Apprifed  of  his  danger,  the  prince  of 
Lorrain  turned  the  fiege  of  Prague  into  a  blockade,  the  care 
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of  which  he  committed  to  general  Feflitz,  with  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
toward  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  oppofc 
Maillebois.  At  Hayd  he  was  joined  by  the  grand  Auftrian 
army  under  Kevenhuller,  who  had  followed  count  Saxe  and 
SeckendorfF  from  Bavaria.  Meanwhile  the  marefchals  Belle- 
ifle and  Broglio  had  formed  the  defign  of  joining  the  French 
army  under  Maillebois ;  and  Feflitz  being  too  weak  to  op- 
pofe  them,  they  broke  out  of  Prague,  and  marcted  to 
Leutmeritz.  Maillebois  was  then  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Egra  ;  fo  that  a  junction  feemed  by  no  means  im- 
practicable. But  prince  Charles,  by  taking  poffeffion  of  the 
paffes  in  the  interpofing  mountains,  utterly  defeated  their 
fcheme.  Maillebois  was  under  the  neceffity  of  returning  to 
the  Palatinate,  whither  he  was  followed,  and  harraffed  on 
his  march,  by  the  prince  of  Lorrain ;  while  prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  with  a  ftrong  detachment,  obliged  Belleifle  and 
Broglio  again  to  feek  refuge  in  the  capitabof  Bohemia. 

Soon  after  the  fiege  of  this  important  place  was  refumed, 
Broglio  made  his  efcape  in  difguife,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Palatinate,  Maillebois 
being  recalled  ;  fo  that  the  fate  of  Prague,  toward  which  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned,  refted  folely  on  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  Belleifle  and  the  fmall  remains  of 
that  gallant  army,  which  had  given  an  emperor  to  Germany. 
All  profpedt  of  relief  was  cut  off:  a  retreat  feemed  impracti- 
cable ;  and  famine,  accompanied  with  difeafe,  its  melancholy 
attendant,  made  cruel  havock  among  the  French  troops. 
The  intrepid  fpirit  of  Belleifle,  however,  which  bore  him  up 
amid  all  his  misfortunes,  communicated  itfelf  to  both  his  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  ;  and  few  days  pafTed  without  fallies,  in 
which  the  French  had  generally  the  advantage. 

Thefe  fallies  being  chiefly  occalioned  by  the  zeal  of  the 
French  in  attacking  the  Auftrian  magazines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prague,  prince  Lobkovvitz,  who  conducted  the 
blockade  of  that  city,  ordered  theni  to  be  guarded  by  the 
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flower  of  his  army,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  foon  compel 
the  enemy  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Now  it  was  that  Belle- 
ifle  made  known  the  refources  of  his  genius.  Having  fe~ 
cretly  formed  the  defign  of  a  retreat,  he  had  with  wonderful 
diligence  remounted  his  cavalry,  and  fent  troops  of  them  out 
every  day  to  forage.  A  laft,  by  making,  in  one  quarter  of 
the  town,  a  feint  for  a  general  forage,  he  marched  out  at  an- 
other, with  eleven  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe, 
and  got  a  day's  march  of  prince  Lobkowitz.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  the  walls  of  Prague  had  rendered  this  attempt  the 
more  practicable  ;  and  the  better  to  amufe  the  enemy,  he  left 
a  fmall  garrifon  in  that  city.  He  had  ten  leagues  to  march 
before  he  could  reach  the  defiles.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  fnow,  the  cold  exceflively  intenfe  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  his  enemies,  and  prince  Lobkowitz,  with 
an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  infantry  and  eight  thoufand  ca- 
valry, hung  on  his  rear.  Under  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
however,  he  reached  the  defiles  with  his  army  unbroken.  And 
with  fo  much  judgment  had  he  planned  his  route,  that,  al- 
though the  Auftrians  occupied  all  the  pafles  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal roads  that  led  to  Egra,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
progrefs,  by  finking  through  frozen  marlhes,  which  had 
never  perhaps  before  been  trod  by  the  foot  of  man ;  he  him- 
felf  always  pointing  the  way,  though  confined  to  his  coach 
or  fedan  by  a  violent  rheumatifm.  After  a  fatiguing  march 
of  twelve  days,  he  reached  Egra,  which  was  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  entered  Alface  without  the  lofs  of  a  fmgle 
man  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  of  a  thoufand  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  ". 

We  mult  now  turn  our  attention  toward  Italy,  where  the 
xvar  raged,  during  this  campaign,  with  no  lefs  violence  chan 
in  Germany. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  That  on  the  death 
.of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  king  of  Spain  put  in  a  claim 

II,  Ibid. 
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to  the  whole  Auftrian  fucceffion,  and  that  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia revived  one  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Both  afterward 
thought  proper  to  moderate  their  pretenlions.  The  Spanifh 
monarch  feemed  difpofed  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  Auftrian 
dominions  in  Italy,  which  he  intended  to  ere&  into  a  king- 
dom for  Don  Philip,  his  fecond  fon  by  the  princefs  of 
Parma  ;  and  his  Sardinian  majefty,  alarmed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
lideration  of  an  annual  fubfidv,  and  the  ceflion  of  certain 
places  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  though  without  abfo- 
lutely  renouncing  his  antiquated  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
Jan.  All  the  other  Italian  powers  affected,  from  fear,  to  re- 
main neutral ;  fo  that,  when  a  body  of  Spanifh  troops,  un- 
der the  duke  de  Montemar,  were  landed  on  the  coaft  of 
Tufcany,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  the  Grand  Duke, 
hufband  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  whofe  territories  they 
came  to  invade,  permitted  them  to  pafs  through  his  domini- 
ons. The  Genoefe  {hewed  no  lei's  complaifance  to  another 
body  of  Spanifh  troops:  the  Venetians  ififued  a  declaration 
to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  the  pope,  as  the  common  father  of 
Chriflendom,  wifely  permitted  both  parties  to  take  refuge 
alternately  in  the  ecclefiaflical  flate,  and  treated  both  with 
equal  cordiality.  Don  Carlos,  kinpj  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
alfo  declared  himfelf  neutral,  though  refolved  to  abet  the 
claims  of  his  family  to  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Milan.  But  the  appearance  of  an  Eaglifh  fquadron  before 
his  capital,  which  could  ibon  have  been  laid  in  ames,  obliged 
him  to  fubmit,  for  a  time,  to  a  real  neutrality  as  unnatural  as 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

This  tranfaction,  and  others  connected  with  it,  were  at- 
tended with  circumftances  fufficiently  interefting  to  merit  a 
particular  detail ;  more  especially  ay  they  lead  us  into  the  line 
of  the  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 

Admiral  Haddock  had  cruiied  in  the  Mediterranean,  with, 
a  ftrong  fleet,  ever  iince  Lie  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 

Spain  ; 
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Spain ;  and  fir  John  Norris  had  repeatedly  threatened  the 
coafts  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  powerful  armament,  without 
performing  any  thing  of  confequence.  At  length  admiral 
Haddock  feemed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  diflinguifliing 
himfelf  and  effectually  ferving  his  country.  As  he  lay  at 
Gibraltar,  with  fourteen  ftout  (hips,  he  was  informed,  that  a 
Spaniih  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  don 
Jofeph  Navarro,  with  two  hundred  tranfports,  and  fifteen 
thoefand  land  forces  on  board,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar, 
had  pafled  the  Straits  in  the  night.  He  immediately  flood 
to  fea.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to 
engage,  when  a  French  fquadron,  from  Toulon,  flood  in  be* 
tvveeh  the  hoftile  fleets  with  a  flag  of  truce  ;  and  the  conir 
mander  fent  a  meffage  to  the  Englifh  admiral,  That  the 
French  and  Spaniards  being  engaged  in  a  joint  expedition, 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  acling  in  concert  with  his 
mafler's  allies.  This  unexpected  interposition  prevented  an 
engagement,  and  the  Spaniih  admiral  proceeded  with  his 
convoy  12. 

Worn  out  with  years,  and  chagrined  by  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  Haddock  refigned  the  command  of  the  Britiih 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  rear-admiral  Leftock,  who  was 
foon  joined  by  feven  fhips  of  the  line,  under  vice-admiral 
Matthews,  a  brave  and  able  officer.  Beflde  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief  on  that  ftation,  Matthews  was  vefled 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Italy,  as  his  Britannic  majefly's  minifrer.  In  this  double  ca- 
pacity, he  watched  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  fea 
and  land  ;  and  undcrftanding  that  a  body  of  the  troops  of  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had,  notwithftanding  his  pretended 
neutrality,  joined  the  Spaniih  army,  under  the  duke  de  Mon- 
temar, he  fent  commodore  Martin  with  an  Englilli  fquadron 
into  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  orders  to  bombard  that  city,  un- 
lefs  the  king  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and  fign  a  prornife, 

12'  Tindai's  Cvnt'::..  of  Ratsin,  vol.  viii.     Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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that  they  fhould  not  act  in  conjun&ion  with  Spain  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Naples 
were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  at  this  unex- 
pected vifit;  and  the  king,  being  feniible  that  his  capital, 
naturally  much  expofed  by  its  afcending  fituation,  was  not 
in  a  ftate  of  defence,  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the 
conditions.  He  at  firir.  called  an  extraordinary  council, 
which  held  feveral  confutations,  without  coming  to  any 
fixed  refolution.  At  length  the  Britifli  commodore,  who  had 
dropped  anchor  before  the  town  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  by 
a  noble  boldnefs  put  an  end  to  farther  hefitation.  On  re- 
ceiving an  ambiguous  anfwer,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
fixing  it  to  the  main-matt,  fternly  replied,  That  the  council 
muft  come  to  a  final  determination  within  an  hour,  other- 
wife  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  execute  his  orders,  which  were 
abfolute.  The  king's  promife  of  neutrality  was  immediately 
fent,  and  the  Englifh  fleet  left  the  bay  before  midnight  I3. 
Hiftory  affords  few  inftances  of  fuel)  decilion  and  diipuich  in 
affairs  of  equal  importance. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  figning  of  this  forced  neutrality,  which 
totally  difconcerted  the  ichemes  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the 
Spanilh  army,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  toward  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  before  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  count  Traun,  the  Auftrian  general. 
Meanwhile,  Don  Philip,  third  fon  of  his  Catholic  majefty, 
and  for  whofe  aggrandifement  the  war  had  been  undertaken, 
invaded  Savoy  with  another  Spaniih  army,  which  he  had  led 
through  France,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  whole 
duchy.  Alarmed  at  this  irruption,  and  anxious  for  the  fall-ty 
of  his  more  valuable  dominions,  the  king  of  Sardinia  re- 
turned with  his  forces  to  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  which  the 
Spaniards  in  vain  attempted  to  enter.  And  count  Traun 
found  himfelf  fufficienr.lv  ftrong,  after  the  kin^  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had  withdrawn  ins  troops,  to  maintain  his  ground, 

13.  Ibij. 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  againfl  the  Spaniih 
army  under  the  count  de  Gages,  who  was  fent  to  fuperfede 
the  duke  de  Montcmar  I4. 

The  Spaniards,  in  a  word,  had  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
fuccefs  in  Italy  ;  where  their  armies  were  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifti  fleet  in  cutting  off 
their  fupplies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  now  all  victorious 
In  Germany,  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  territories  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VII.  fo  that  the  French,  heartily  tired  of  fup- 
porting  that  prince,  in  whofe  caufe  they  had  loft  above  an 
hundred  thoufand  men,  made  at  laft  propofals  of 
peace  on  equitable,  or  rather  humiliating  terms. 
This  condefcenfion  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  councils 
of  the  court  of  Verfailles  were  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
mild  fpirit  of  cardinal  Fleury.  He  had  died,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year. 

But  Maria-Therefa,  elated  with  her  unexpected  fuccefs, 
and  rendered  confident  by  the  fupport  of  fo  powerful  an  ally 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  haughtily  rejected  all  pacific 
proportions ;  while  lord  Carteret,  the  new  prime  minifter 
of  George  II.  who  had  formerly  declaimed  with  fo  much 
violence  againir,  continental  connexions,  could  now  fee  no- 
thing but  triumphs  to  be  acquired  in  Flanders,  though  the 
Dutch  had  not  yet  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  war.  He 
therefore  urged  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  vain  did  the  popular  party  in  parlia- 
ment reply,  That  this  balance  was  no  longer  in  danger  ;  ihat 
the  queen  of  Hungary  herfelf  was  now  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
prote&  all  her  dominions  ;  that  ilie  had  only  to  reftore 
peace  to  Germany,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  drive  the  Spa- 
niards out  of  Italy  ;  and  that  England,  inflead  of  roufing 
the  jealoufy  of  other  ilates,  by  lavifhing  its  blood  and  treafure 
in  feeding  the  pride  of  an  ambitious  woman,  ought  to  direct 
all  its  force  againft  Spain,  the  only  power  with  whom  it  was 

14.  Millot.    Voltaire. 
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a&ually  at  war,  and  in  whofe  humiliation  it  was  particu- 
larly interefted 1S.  Thefe  arguments  were  not  attended  to. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  fired  with  the  thirft  of  mili- 
tary glory  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  finding  that  peace  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  emperor,  made  preparations  for  pro- 
scuting  the  war  \vith  vigour. 

In  the  meantime  the  queen  of  Hungary's  good  fortune 
continued  to  attend  her.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  having 
affumed  the  command  of  the  Auftrian  army  in  Bavaria,  de- 
feated the  Imperialifts  with  great  flaughter  near  Braunaw,  and 
took  pofTeflion  of  their  camp  ;  while  prince  Lobkowitz, 
marching  from  Bohemia,  drove  the  French  from  all  their 
pofts  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Thefe  two  generals  after- 
ward obliged  marefchal  Broglio  to  abandon  a  ftrong  camp 
which  he  occupied  at  Pladling,  on  the  Danube,  and  to  re- 
tire with  hurry  and  precipitation  toward  the  Rhine;  the 
Auftrian  irregulars  harrafling  him  on  his  march,  and  cutting 
on0  great  numbers  of  his  troops.  When  he  reached  Doua- 
wert,  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thoufand 
men  under  count  Saxe  :  yet  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  his  main  body  being  almoft  ruined. 
He  retreated  before  prince  Charles  to  Hailbron  ;  and  the 
emperor,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftript 
of  his  dominions,  took  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obfcurity  1G. 

The  operations  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  during  this  cam- 
paign, were  ftill  more  important,  though  lefs  decifr/e.  The 
Britifh  and  Hanoverian  troops,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Stair,  and  the  Auflrians,  under  the  duke  d'Aremberg,  having 
begun  their  march  from  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  entering  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  king  of  France  ordered  the  duke  de  Noailles  to 
affemble  a  powerful  army  on  the  Maine,  to  prevent  the  allies 
from  joining  the  prince  of  Lorrain ;  while  he  fent  another 

XJ.  Park  Delates,  1743.  16.  Millot.     Voltaire. 
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army  under  the  marefchal  de  Coigny  into  Alface,  in  order  to 
oppofe  that  prince,  fhould  he  attempt  to  pafs  the  Rhine* 
Having  fecured  the  towns  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Oppen- 
heim,  Noailles  paiTed  the  Rhine,  and  ported  himfelf  on 
tlie  eait  fide  of  that  river,  above  Frankfort.  The  earl  of 
Stair  advanced  toward  him,  and  encamped  at  Killenbach, 
between  the  river  Maine  and  the  foreft  of  D'Armftadt. 
From  this  fituation  he  moved  to  Afchaffenburg,  with  a  view 
of  Securing  the  navigation  of  die  Upper  Maine,  which  was 
neceffary  for  the  conveyance  of  forage  and  provitions  from 
Franconia.  But  he  was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and 
activity-  of  the  enemy  ;  Noailles,  who  was  pofted  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  river,  having  already  got  pbffeffion  of  the 
principal  pofts,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  fupplies  I7* 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  attended  by  his  fecond  fon  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  minifter  lord  Carterer,  arrived 
on  the  1 9th  of  June  in  the  camp  of  the  allies  at  Afchaffen- 
burg ;  where  he  found  his  army,  amounting  to  about  forty 
thoufand  men,  eager  for  battle,  but  in  great  want  of  provi- 
fions.  The  French  general,  in  a  word,  had  taken  his  mea* 
fures  fo  wifely,  that  it  was  thought  the  allies  muft  be  forced 
to  furrender  prifoners  of  war,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  in  their  re- 
treat. A  retreat,  however,  was  refolved  upon,  both  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  procure  fubfiftence,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  a 
reinforcement  of  twelve  thoufand  Heffians  and  Hanoverians 
that  had  reached  Hanau,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  ftrike  their 
tents,  and  to  begin  their  march  by  break  of  day. 
Their  dangerous  route  lay  between  a  mountain  and  the  river 
Maine,  over  which  the  French  had  been  unaccountably  per- 
mitted to  erect  feveral  bridges.  The  allies  were  annoyed  in 
their  march,. by  the  enemy's  cannon  on  the  oppofite  banks  ; 
and  the  French  general,  marching  part  of  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  which  confifled  of  about  iixty  thoufand  men,  over 

17.  Mem.  dc  Koaillis,  torn.  iv. 
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the  bridges,  took  poffeffion  of  the  village  of  Dettingen,  in 
front  of  the  allied  army,  while  in  their  fear  a  detachment  oc- 
cupied AfchafFenburgj  which  they  had  abandoned. 

Having  made  thcfe  difpofitions,  which  he  flattered  himfelf 
would  oblige  the  allies  to  attack  the  French  under  great  dif- 
iidvantage,  the  duke  de  Noailles  rep'afled  the  Maine,  in  order 
the  better  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  hoftile  armies,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  Meanwhile  the 
duke  de  Gfammont,  his  nephew  and  lieutenant-general,  who 
was  ftationed  at  Dettingen  with  thirty  thoufand  choice  troops* 
and  all  the  young  generals  and  princes  of  the  bloodj  eager  td 
engage,  patted  the  defile  behind  which  they  were  pofted,  and 
advanced  into  a  fmall  plain,  called  the  Cock-field*  where  the 
allies  had  formed  themielves  in  order  of  battle*  Noailles, 
who  was  ftill  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  beheld  this  mo- 
tion with  grief  and  aftonimment,  and  madfe  all  the  hafte  pof- 
iible  to  form  a  new  difpofition.  But  he  came  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  miftake  that  had  been  committed  ;  for  although  the 
French  charged  with  great  impetuofity,  and  the  houfehold 
troops  put  the  Auflrian  cavalry  into  diforder,  the  Britifh  and 
Hanoverian  infantry,  animated  by  the  prefenee  of  their  fo- 
vereign  (who  rode  between  the  lines  with  his  fword  drawn)  j 
flood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  poured  forth  an  incdffant  fire* 
\vhich  nothing  could  refill  Thefe  impenetrable  battalions^ 
however,  by  a  mafterly  manoeuvre,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  cavalry,  led  by  the  nobility  and  princes  of  the  bloodj 
who  rumed  on  in  defperation,  opened  their  lines,  and  after- 
ward clofing  again,  made  great  havock  in  that  gallant  body. 
Terror  now  feized  the  whole  French  army,  every  one  cry- 
ing, "  Save  himfelf,  who  can  !'*  fo  that  the  duke  de  Noailles 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  precipitately  retreating 
over  the  Maine,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men  a3.  Had 
he  been  hotly  purfued,  the  victory  of  the  allies  would  pro- 
bably have  been  complete,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  total. 

23.  Mem.  de  Noailles>  torn.  iv.    Voltaire.    Ticdai.    Smollct. 
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The  earl  of  Stair  propofed  fuch  a  meafure  ;  but  his  mailer, 
George  II.  happy  in  having  bravely  extricated  himfelf  from 
one  imminent  danger,  did  not  chufe  to  run  the  hazard  of 
another.  He  was  afraid  of  aii  amhufcade.  His  troops  had 
received  little  fuftenance  for  fome  days  :  they  were  come  off 
a  fatiguing  march  ;  they  had  been  many  hours  under  arms ; 
and  the  enemy  had  ftill  a  fuperior  army,  and  a  .great  train  of 
artillery,  it  was  faid,  to  difpute  the  pafiage  of  the  river. 

Thefe  military  confiderations  are  fufficicnt  to  account  for 
the  caution  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  whofe  lofs,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  full  three  thoufand  men,  without 
the  intervention  of  invidious  political  motives.  And  it  mud 
be  admitted,  even  by  thofe  who  blame  his  conduct,  and 
think  the  French'  might  have  been  totally  routed  in  their  firft 
confufion,  that  the  circumftance  of  his  being  only  an  ally, 
and  not  a  principal  in  the  war,  was  a  fkong  argument  for 
his  not  rifking  too  much.  Happy  had  it  been  for  his  king- 
dom, if  the  fame  prudence  had  retrained  him  from  taking  fo 
ac~Hve*a  part  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  was  not  immediately 
intereiled  ! — He  dined  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  even- 
ing profecuted  his  march  to  Hanau  ;  recommending  his  (ick 
and  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Noailles,  who  treat- 
ed them  with  great  humanity  and  tendernefs  24. 

The 

24.  The  character  of  AJnan  Maurice,  duke  de  Noailles,  and  Marefchal  of 
France,  who  united  the  talents  of  the  confummate  general  to  thofe  of  the 
•able  ftatelman,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fucccfsfully  cultivated  literature,  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  citizen,  i;»  one  of  the  mod  amiable  and  ex- 
alted of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  Lewis  XV.  and  delivered  h's  Rntiments  to  his  fovereign,  in  a 
vat  iety  of  letters  and  memorial*  on  the  moil  important  fubjt&s,  with  an  ho- 
ncft  freedom  that  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  a  fubjecl  and  a  courtier.  (See 
l~-r,f!n.  Pa'hiii.  ti  A'I:!!;air?st  &c.  compotes  fur  les  Pieces  origlnales,  rccuetllies  par 
M-ren  Mauriet';  due  de  Ni-ail-t',  Murefchal  dt  France  55'  Mlnifire  d'Etat,  par  M. 
/"^M/Millot,  torn.  iii.  iv.)  Sotting  afide  other  inflances,  nothing  can  fhew 
in  a  flronger  light  the  magnanimiry  and  uifmtereftednefs  of  the  duke  de 
Noi>.;lles,  than  his  recommending  to  the  king  count  Saxe,  as  the  perfon  in  his 
fervice  moft  capable  of  repairii:«  t'u-  misfortunes  of  Fiance.  Experience  has 

proved 
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The  allied  army  was  no  fooner  joined  by  the  expected 
reinforcement  at  Hanau  than  the  earl  of  Stair  propofed,  that, 
as  the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  nearly  equal,  the  French 
iKould  be  attacked  by  paffing  the  Maine.  But  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  all  Europe,  no  fuch  attempt  w:^  made.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain,  flattered  with  humiliating  propofals  of  peace 
from  the  emperor,  became  every  day  more  irrefolute.  Even 
after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  de  Noaillesj  who  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  marching  to  the  afliftance  of  marefchal  Coigny, 
in  Upper  Alface,  which  was  threatened  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  no  effort  was  made  to  difperfe  or  deftroy  the  body 
of  obfervation  left  under  count  Saxe  ;  and  although  the  allied 

army  was  reinforced  with  twenty  thoufand  Dutch 

Oct.  14 
auxiliaries  in  the  month  of  September,  it  was  early 

distributed  into  winter  quarters,  without  doing  any  thing  of 
confequence  after  the  victory  of  Dettingen.  ^ 

The  earl  of  Stair  was  fo  much  diffatisned  with  this  in- 
action, thai  he  refigned  in  difgnfl  ;  and  the  duke  de  Noailles, 
Who  had  apprehended  the  greateft  difafters,  unacquainted 
with  the  reftraints  impofed  upon  the  Britim  commander,  felici- 
tated his  mafter,  with  that  modefty  which  is  peculiar  to  real 
merit,  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  an  Eugene, -a  Marlbo- 
rough,  or  a  Staremberg,  otherwife  the  ifiue  of  the  campaign 
muft  have  been  very  different 2S.  Noailles  effectually  defeated 
the  defigns  of  prince  Charles  upon  Alface  ;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  Mentzel,  the  famous  partizan,  from  making  an  ir- 
ruption, with  four  thoufand  Auftrian  irregulars,  into  Lorrain 
and  Luxemburg,  where  he  committed  terrible  depredations. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  not  more  active  or  decifive, 
though  it's  beginning  promifed  the  mod  vigorous  exertions* 

proved,  that  the  juftnefs  of  his  tlifcernment  was  equal  to  the  upriglitnefs  of 
Irs  intentions;  and  degenerate  ages  muft  contemplate  with  aftonifhment.  a 
courtier  who  dared  to  fpeak  truth  to  his  prince,  a  ftatefman  whcfe  fuprerae 
object  was  the. good  of  his  country,  and  a  general  whofe  foul  was  fupevior  to 
jealoufy. 

25.   Mem.  dt  NcaHIrs,  torn    iv. 

G  2  Count 
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Count  de  Gages,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh  army  in  the 
province  of  Bologna,  patting  the  Parano  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  attacked  the  Auftrian  and  Piedmontefe  forces, 
under  count  Traun,  at  Campo  Santo,  where  a  defperate  bat- 
tle was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage,  both  fides 
claiming  the  victory .  Gages  however  found  himfelf  under 
the  neceflity  of  repaffing  the  Parana;  and  his  army  being 
much  weakened  by  defertion,  he  abandoned  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna, and  marched  to  Rimini,  in  the  province  of  Romagna. 
He  there  fortified  his  camp,  and  remained  unmolefted  till  the 
month  of  October ,  when  prince  Lobkowitz,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  count  Traun  in  the  command  of  the  Auftrian  army, 
entered  Romagna,  and  obliged  the  Spanifh  general  to  retreat 
to  Fa  no.  Gages  afterward  took  poft  at  Pefaro,  fortifying 
the  paflfes  of  the  river  Foglia. 

The  feafon  was  fo  far  in  the  decline,  before  the  Spani/h 
army,  under  Don  Philip  in  Savoy,  entered  upon  a£tion,  that 
the  campain  on  the  fide  of  Piedmont  was.  diftinguifhed  by  no- 
important  event.  This  inaction  was  occafioned  by  a  fecret 
negociation  between  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  that  have  been 
paid  to  the  fidelity  of  that  prince,  he  would  hare  entered 
into  the  views  of  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  complied 
with  his  demands,  or  if  the  queen  of  Hungary  had  not  agreed 
to  more  advantageous  terms  than  they  were  willing  to 
grant £6. 

Thefc  negocrutions  produced  the  famous  treaty  of  Worms:; 
by  which  his  Sardinian  majefty  renounced  his  pretenilons  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  guarantied  anew  the  Pragmatic 
Sandio'h.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  befide  relinquiihing  in, 
his  favour  all  title  to  the  town  and  marcruifate  of  Final,  then 
pofTefled  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  but  on  which  ihe  had 
•fame  claims,  agreed  to  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Vige- 
vanefto,  with  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pavift  which  lies  be- 

»6.  Id.  ibid. 
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tween  the  Po  and  the  Teffin,  and  to  cede  to  him  the  towns 
of  Placentia  and  Bombio,  with  all  the  territory  from  the 
fource  of  the  Nura  to  the  lake  of  Maggiore,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Swifs  Cantons  *7.  She  farther  engaged  to  main- 
tain thirty  thoufand  men  in  Italy,  as  foon  as  the  iituatiori  of 
her  affairs  in  Germany  would  permit ;  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, on  condition  of  hie  receiving  from  Great  Britain  an 
annual  fubfidy  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  obliged  himfelf  to  keep  up  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe  28. 

This  treaty,  which  diflipated  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  not  only 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  but  avowed  her  purpofe  of  keeping  pof- 
feflion  of  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  lofs  of  Silefia,  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  principal  German  powers.  Their  jealoufy 
of  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftrja  was  revived,  and 
their  pride  was  wounded  by  the  degradation  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  VII.  now  no  better  than  an 
illuftrious  beggar,  depending  on  the  bounty  of  France  for  a 
precarious  fubfiftence.  They  refolved  to  interpofc  in  favour 
of  the  head  of  the  empire,  whofe  misfortunes  had  awakened 
their  compafllon.  The  court  of  Verfailles,  ever  Watchful, 
encouraged  thefe  new  difpofitiorn  29  ;  and  a  fecret  negocia- 
tion  was  fucccfsfully  begun  with  the  emperor,  the  elector 
Palatine,  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  Landgrave  of  HeiTe  Caffel, 
and  the  king  of  Prufiia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was 
become  fenfible,  that  unlefs  a  check  was  given  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Maria-Therefa,  he  mufh  foon  be  ftript  of  all 
his  late  conquefts. 

The  iffue  of  that  negociation,  which  was  conducted  by 
Chevigny,  the  French  minifter  at  the  imperial  court,  or 


27.  Tlndal's  Conttn.  of  Rufin^  vol.  ix. 
2?»  Meat,  da  Jv~<w7/«,  ubi  fup. 
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rather  afylum,  in  Frankfort,  we  fhall  afterward  have  occar 
flon  to  notice.  In  the  meantime  a  family-compact, 
or  perpetual  alliance  and  mutual  guaranty  of  pof- 
feffions  and  claims,  was  formed  between  France  and  Spain 
at  Fontajnbleau  3°  ;  and  the  gjreateft  preparations  were  made 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour  both  by  fea  and  land. 
Twenty  thoufand  French  troops,  under  the  prince  of  Conti, 
were  ordered  to  join  Don  Philip  in  Savoy  ;  and  the  French 
and  Spanifh  fquadrons  at  Toulon  were  commanded  to  aft  in' 
concert,  and  attempt  to.  recover  the  fovereignty  of  the  Medi- 
terranean 3I.  If  fuccefsful,  they  were  to  join  the  Breft  fleet ; 
and,  having  eftabliihcd  a  fuperiority  in  the  Channel,  to  aflift 
at  a  projected  invafion  of  England. 

That  enterprifa,  which  had  for  its  remote  objeft  the  re- 
eflablifhent  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  was  more  immediately 
planned  with  a  view  of  obliging  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
recall  his  troops  from  the  continent,  and  apply  his  attention 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  inftead  of  engaging  in 
the  funport  of  foreign  powers,  A  correfpondence  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  with  the  Engliih  and  Scottifh  Jaco- 
bites, who  readily  joffered  their  afliflance,  and  magnified  the 
public  difcontents,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  endeavoured  to 
inflame  them.  The  real  difcontents,  however,  were  very 
great.  The  people  were  enraged  at  the  mvnerious  inaftion 
of  the  !aft  campaign,  which  they  juftly  afcribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  German  councils,  and  the  political  lituation  of 
George  II.  as  elector  of  Hanover.  Nor  were  they  lefs  dif- 
fatisfied  at  the  profpeft  of  the  continuance  of  a  bloody  and 
cxpenfive  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  likely  to  become 
a  principal  initead  of  an  ally,  after  an  honourable  peace 
might  have  been  concluded  with  the  emperor,  and  the  queen 
of  Hungary  fecured  in  the  full  porTeffion  of  all  the  Auftrian 
dominions  in  Germany,  except  Sikila,  which  me  had  ceded 

30.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no  peace  fhould  be 
concluded  till  Gibraltar  was  reflpred  to  Spain.     ^Meta,  de  2<foailtest  torn,  iv.) 
3 }    Millot.     Voltaire, 
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to  the  king  of  Pruflia.     An  univerfal  difguft  prevailed  againft 
the  meafures  of  the  court. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  the  fmaU 
number  of  troops  in  England,  and  the  aifii  ranees  of  a  power- 
ful fupport  from  the  Jacobites,  and,  even  a  general  revolt  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  Lewis  XV.  entered  feriouily  into 
the  views  of  cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  had  proje&ed  the  en- 
terprjfe,  and  the  higheft  hopes  were  entertained  of  fuccefs. 
Tencin  way  warmly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family,  by  whofe 
intereft  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  purple ;  and  having  taken 
the  lead  in  the  French  administration,  on  the  death  of  cardi- 
nal Fleury,  he  was  ambitious  of  {hewing  his  gratitude  to  his 
friends,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fcrving  his  matter,  by  giving 
a  new  king  to  Great  Britain. 

Nor  did  fuch  a  revolution  feetn  impoilible,  with  the  force 
that  was  prepared,  to  thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
the  fituation  of  this  kingdom,  if  France  had  pofTefTed  the  fo.- 
vereignty  of  the  fea.  An  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  was 
aflembled  in  Picardy,  under  count  Saxe  ;  and  a  number  of 
tranfports  were  collected  at  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne. 
Charles  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 
and  to  whom  that  prince  had  delegated  his  pre-  A<  D.  I744 
tendons,  left  Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  French  Januai7- 
camp.  A  defcent  was  to  be  rn.ade  on  the  coafl  of  Kent ;  and 
M.  de  I^oquefeuille,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  fhips  of  the  line 
from  Breft  and  Rochfort,  failed  exultingly  up  the  Channel, 
in  order  to  protect  the  tranfports  and  cover  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  Seven  thoufand  men  were  embarked,  and  the 
firfl  dividon  of  th,e  tranfports  put  to  fea  ;  but  a  fudden  itorm 
anting,  they  were  all  driven  back  upon  the  French  coafl. 
Many  of  them  were  flattered  ;  fome  of  the  lar^eft,  \\  ith  all 
the  men,  were  loft  ;  and  a  fuperior  Englifli  fleet,  command- 
ed by  iir  John  Norris,  obliged  M.  de  Roquefeuille  to  make 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  Breft  32 :  fo  that  the  young  pretender, 

32.  Contin,  of  Rafiny  ubi  fup.     Smollett,  vol.  xi, 
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after  having  a  fight  pf  the  prpmifed  land,  found  himfelf 
under  the  neceflity  of  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  his  an- 
ceftors. 

The  alarm  occafione4  by  this  formidable,  though  abortive 
enterprife,  united  the  Whigs  in  the  firm  fupport  of  govern- 
ment. T^ey  were  made  feniible,  that  their  oppoiition'to 
certain  unpopular  meafures,  and  their  political  jealoufies  of 
each  other,  had  been  reprefented  by  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  proof  of  their  din*  ike  to  the  reigning  family  ;  and 
that  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  had  founded  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  the  projected  invafion,  chiefly  on  the  divifion 
among  the  friends  of  the  proteftant  fupceiTion.  This  ap- 
peared by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  duke  of  Argyle, 
an  inconfiflent  but  zealous  Whig,  whom  the  Jacobites  fup- 
pofed  ready  for  a  revolt,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  and  whom  tfye  pretender  defired  to 
dictate  his  own  terms33.  But  that  harmony  was  of  ihort 
duration.  The  intelligence  which  foon  arrived  of  a  naval 
engagement  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  judicial  prq^ 
ceedi'ngs  relative  to  it,  gave  rife  to  new  djvifions  and  difcor;- 
tents. 

In  confequence  pf  the  late  alliance  between  France  and 
Spain,  concluded  at  Fonrainbleau,  the  admirals  of  their  com- 
bined fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  refoived  to  give  battle 
j:o  that  of  England,  by  which  they  had  been  blocked  up,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  carrying  provifions  or  military 
(lores  to  the  Spaniih  armies  in  Italy.  The  Spani/h  fquadron, 
Commanded  by  Don  Jofeph  Navarro,  confined  of  fixteen. 
fail  of  the  line,  though  twelve  only  were  fully  manned  ;  and 
the  French  fquadron,  under  M.  de  Court,  pf  fourteen  fail  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  and  three  rire-ihips.  The  Britiih  fleet, 
pommanded  by  the  admirals  Matthews  and  Leftock,  were  fu~ 
perior  in  force,  but  lefs  fit  for  action,  as  the  ihips  had  been 

33.  Id.  ibi4. 
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long  at  fea.  It  confifted  of  twenty-eight  fail  of  the  line,  fix 
fliips  of  fifty  guns,  four  frigates,  and  two  fire-fhips.  And  if 
a  mifunderftanding  had  not  prevailed  between  the  admirals, 
the  combined  fleet  mutt  have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Matthews,  who  lay  in  the  bay  qf  Hieres,  no  fooner  per* 
ceived  the  enemy  leave  the  road  of  Toulon  than  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  bore  down  upon  them,  They  did  not  decline 
the  combat  ;  and  a  defperate  battle  enfued,  in  which  the 
Briti/h  admiral  behaved  with  great  gallantry. 
But  he  was  jjl  fupported  by  his  captains,  and 
Leftock,  with  his  whole  divifion,  remained  all  the  time  at  3, 
diitance  ;  fo  that  the  conteft  was  long  doubtful,  and  the  rooft 
vigorous  exertions  only  could  have  faved  the  {hips  that  were 
engaged  from  being  taken  or  deftroyed,  Victory  however, 
at  laft,  declared  in  favour  of  Matthews,  The  combined 
fleet,  after  an  action  of  fix  hours,  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  lofs  pf  one  fhip  of  the  line,  named  the  Poder  3\ 
The  royal  Philip,  another  difabled  ilijp,  might  alfo,  it  is  fup-» 
ppfed,  have  been  taken,  l)ad  the  Englifh  admiral  continued 
the  chace  ;  but  his  orders  to  guard  the  coaft  of  Italy  being 
pofitive,  he  did  not  think  hjmfelf  at  liberty  to  neglect  that 
important  object,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  drawn  down 
the  Straits,  for  the  precarious  poflibility  of  making  a  finglo 
prize,  all  the  other  fliips  of  the  enemy  failing  too  fail:  to  leav^ 
him  any  hqpe  of  coming  up  with  them35. 

The  lofs  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  breaking  tlip 
naval  power  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  occaiioned  the  loudeft 
complaints  in  England,  and  the  failure  of  the  Britifli  fleet  to 
<ieftroy  that  of  the  enemy  became  the  fubjecl:  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  From  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  court-martial.  Several  captains 
were  convicted  of  mifbehaviour,  and  fubjected  to  different 
degrees  of  punifliment  ;  but,  to  the  aitonifhment  of  the 


34.  Smollett,  vol.  xi.      Contln.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 
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lie,  admiral  Leftock  was  fully  acquitted,  and  Matthews  de- 
clared incapable  of  ferving  for  the  future  in  his  majefty's 
navy  ! — Though  it  was  evident  to  every  'unprejudiced  mind, 
that  Leftock,  by  keeping  aloof,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  engage,  was  not  only  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriage  com- 
plained of,  but  of  expofmg  the  Britilh  fleet  to  the  moft  im  - 
minent  danger,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vindictive  fpirit ;  while 
Matthews,  rufhing  into  the  nptteft  of  the  enemy's  fire,  fought 
like  a  hero,  and  diicovered  a  noble  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  his 
king  and  country  36.  Such  ridiculous  things,  as  experience 
has  fince  repeatedly  proved,  are  courts  martial  in  factious 
limes  ! 

Before  thefe  judicial  proceedings  were  fmiihed,  mutual 
March  declarations  of  war  had  been  iffued  by  the  kings  of 
50—31.    France   and  England,  who  thenceforth  became  in 
fome  meafure  principals  in  the  continental  quarrel,  the  court 
of  Verfailles  having  ifTuexl  a  declaration  of  war  alfo  againfl 
her  Hungarian  majefly.     Lewis  XV.  accufed  George  II.  of 
having  violated  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  of  diffuadiilg  the 
queen  of  Hungary  from  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  emperor,  and  of  blocking  up  the  ports  and  diiturbing  the 
commerce  of  France.     His  Britannic  majefty  recriminated, 
by  accuflng  the   French  king  of  violating  the   Pragmatic 
Sanction ;  of  attempting  to  deftroy  the  balance  of  power  iu 
Europe,  by  difmembering  the  Auftrian  fucceffion  ;  of  aflifU 
ing  the  Spaniards,  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,  both  fe- 
cretly  and  openly,  in  contempt  of  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  of 
harbouring  the  pretender,  contrary  to  the  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements, furnifhing  him  with  a  fleer  and  army  to  invade 
Great  Britain  ;  and  of  committing  actual  hoftilities  on  the 
Britiili  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  37.     Both  parties  had  form- 
ed the  moil  fanguine,  and  not  ill-grounded  hopes  of  fuccefs: 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  valour  of  his  troops,  the 

36.  Compare  the  Trials  of  Matthews  and  Leflock. 

37.  Printed  Declarations  of  W\ir. 
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hearty  co-operation  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  vigorous  exertioni 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  new 
alliances  they  were  forming  in  Germany,  and  the  vaft  pre- 
parations they  had  made  for  profccuting  the  war,  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Lp\y  Countries. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  early  begun  on  the  fide  of 
Piedmont.  Don  Philip  being  joined  by  twenty  thoufand 
French  troops  under  the  prince  of  Conti,  pafTed 
the  river  Var,  which  defcends  from  the  Alps,  and 
falls  into  the  fea  of  Genoa  a  little  below  the  city  of  Nice, 
The  whole  county  of  Nice  fubmitted.  But  before  the  con- 
federates could  advance  farther,  they  had  to  force  the  Pied- 
niontefe  entrenchments  at  Villa  Franca,  and  afterwards  to 
reduce  the  caftle  of  Montauban,  fituated  among  rocks, 
which  form  a  chain  of  almofl  inacceffible  ramparts.  All 
thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  furmounted  by  the  valour  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  though  not  without  great  lofs  3S. 
Their  intention  was,  to  penetrate  into  the  duchy  of  Milan 
through  the  Genoefe  territories ;  a  meafure  that  would  have 
been  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confequences  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Admiral  Matthews,  whp 
had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  therefore  fent 
a  fpirited  mefTage  to  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  declaring,  that  if 
the  confederate  army  was  fufFered  to  pafs  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  republic,  he  muft  confider  it  as  a  breach  of  her 
neutrality,  and  would  be  under  the  neceffity  of  immediately 
commencing  hoftilities  againfl  her  fubjeffcs. 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  the  Genoefe,  thpugh  fecfretly  in 
the  intcreft  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  with  Don 
Philip  and  the  prince  of  Conti  to  chufe  another  route. 
They  accordingly  defiled  off  toward  Piedmont,  by  the  way 
of  Briancon,  and  attacked  the  ftrong.  poft  of  Chateau  Dau- 
phin, where  the  king  of  Sardinia  commanded  in  perfon.  It 
y/as  carried  after  a  (Hperate  attack,  in  which  ihe  officers 

38,  Voltaire.     Milloi, 
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znd  foldiers  of  the  two  confederate,  yet  rival  nations,  per- 
formed wonders.  "  We  may  behave  as  well  as  the  French," 
faid  the  count  de  Campo  Santo  to  the  marquis  de  las  Minas, 
\vho  commanded  under  Don  Philip,  "but  we  cannot  behave 
*4  better." — "  This  has  be^n,"  fays  the  prince  of  Conti,  in  a 
letter  to  Lewis  XV.  "  one  of  the  mod  hot  and  brilliant 
*'  actions  that  ever  happened ;  the  troops  have  fhewn  a  cou- 
*<  rage  more  than  human39.  The  valour  andpiefence  of 
**  mind  of  M.  de  Chevert  chiefly  decided  the  advantage.  I 
*'  recommend  to  you  M.  de  Solemi  and  the  chevalier  de 
*4  Modena.  La  Carte  is  killed.  Your  majefty,  who 
**  knows  the  value  of  friendfhip,  will  feel  how  much  I  am 
«'•  affected  by  his  lof$4°  !"  Hiftory  records  with  particular 
pleafure  fuch  expreflions  of  generolity  and  fympathy  as  do 
fionour  to  the  human  character.  The  appeal  of  the  prince 
of  Conti  to  the  bofom  of  Lewis  XV.  is  equally  elegant  and 
emphatic. 

After  lofmg  the  important  pafs  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  and 
another  called  the  Barricades,  which  was  carried  at  the  fame 
time,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  hazard 
a  battle,  drew  off  his  troops -and  artillery  from  the  frontiers, 
in  order  to  cover  his  capital,  He  took  pod  at  Saluzzo, 
about  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Turin  ,  while  the  confederates, 
having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  caftle  of  Demont, 
fituatcd  on  a  rock  in  the  valley  of  Stura,  and  deemed  im- 
pregnable, invefled  the  ftrong  town  of  Coni,  the  poficffion 
of  which  was  neceflary,  to  open  them  a  pafTagc  into  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Meantime  the  king  of  Sardinia,  being 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  Auflrians,  undrr  Paia- 
vicini,  refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  He  ac- 
cordingly advanced,  with  a  {'upcrior  force,  and  attacked  the 
French  and  Spaniards  in  their  entrenchments.  But,  after  an 

59.  They  had  the  boldncfs  to  clamber  up  rocks  of  an  incredible  heiglit, 
fpounted  with  cannon,  and  to  pafs  through  tfc?  erqbraiui'cs,  when  the  guna 
fecoiltd. 
'40.  Voltaire.    Mi' Jot, 
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obfliruite  engagement,  in  which  valour  and  conduct  were 
equally  conipicuous  on  both  iides,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men,  to  his 
camp  in  the  valley  of  Muraffo.     The  lofs  of  the  confede- 
rates was  little  inferior.     And  his  Sardinian  majefty  having 
found  means  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  Coni,  and  alfo  to 
convey  into  the  town  a  fupply  of  provifions,  Don  Philip 
and  the  prince  of  Conti  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  after 
it/had  been  continued  till  the  end  of  November,  to  the  almoft 
total  ruin  of  their  army.     Having  defrroyed  the  fortifications 
of  Deinont,  in  their  retreat,  they  repaffed  the  mountains,  ut- 
terly evacuating  Piedmont,  and  took  up  their  winter-quarters 
in  Dauphiny  4I.     But  the  Spaniards  ftill  continued  in  poffef- 
fion  of  Savoy,  which  they  fleeced  without  mercy. 

The  campaign,  in  the  Couth  of  Italy,  was  alfo  diftmguifh- 
ed  by  a  diverfity  of  fortune.  His  Sicilian  majeity  having, 
in  violation  of  his  forced  neutrality,  joined  the  Spanifh  army, 
under  the  count  de  Gages,  with  twenty-five  thoufand  of  his 
own  troops,  prince  Ldbkowkft,  the  Auflrian  general,  had 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  accordingly 
left  Monte  Rotondo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where 
he  was  encamped,  and  advanced  toward  Velitri,  near  which 
the  confederates  were  ported.  While  the  two  armies  lay  in 
light  of  each  other,  prince  Lobkowitz  lent  a  flrong  detach- 
ment into  the  province  of  Abruzz-o,  where  they  diftributed  a 
manifefto,  in  the  name  of  her  Hungarian  majefty,  exhorting 
the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  putthcm- 
felves  again  under  the  protection  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
That  meafure,  however,  was  attended  with  very  little  fuc- 
cefs,  the  Neapolitans  (hewing  no  inclination  to  rebel.  Lob- 
kowitz,  therefore,  collected  his  forces,  and  refolved  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  confederates  at  Veli- 
tri. This  enterprife  he  committed  to  count  Brown,  an,  able 

41.  Voltaire.  Millot.  Smollett.  Contin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ir.  The  two 
laft  volumes  of  this  Continuation  were  written  by  the  lite  Mr.  Guthrie, 
•though  they  bear  the  name  of  Tindal. 

and 
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and  a&ive  general,  whom  I  {hall  afterward  have  occaflon 
frequently  to  mention  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  deiign  fuc- 
cefsful,  he  amufed  the  eneniy  with  ambiguous  motions. 

In  the  mean  time  count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  fix  thou- 
fand  choice  troops,  furpfifed  Velitri  in  the  night;  and  the; 
duke  of  Modena  and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  in 
the  utmofl:  danger  of  being  made  priforiers.  They  efcaped 
with  difficulty  to  the  quarters  of  count  de  Gages,  who  per- 
formed, on  this  occafion,  the  part;  of  a  great  captain.  He 
rallied  the  fugitives,  removed  the  panic  which  had  begun  to 
prevail  in  the  camp,  and  made  a  maflerly  difpofition  for  cut- 
ting off  the  communication  o£  the  detachment  of  the  enemy 
\vith  their  main  body.  Count  Brown  therefore,  finding 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  furrounded,  and  feeing  no  pro- 
fpe6t  of  amftance,  thought  proper  to  attempt  a  retreat.  That 
he  effe6ted  with  great  gallantry,  carrying  away  a  prodigious 
booty. 

Three  thoufand  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  are  faid 
to  have  been  killed  in  this  nocturnal  encounter,  and  eight 
hundred  were  taken,  together  with  many  ftandards,  colours, 
and  other  military  trophies.  The  Aullrians  loft  only  about  fix 
hundred  men  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  cnterprife,  and  the  heats 
of  autumn,  proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Prince  Lobkowitz 
feeing  his  army  daily  mouldering  away,  without  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  being  recruited,  decamped  from  Fiola  ;  and 
pafling  the  Tyber  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Milvius,  which  lie  had  jufi 
time  to  break  down  behind  him  when  the  enemy's  vanguard 
appeared,  he  eroded  the  mountains  of  Gubio,  and  arrived, 
by  the  way  of  Viterbo,  in  the  Bolognefe  territory,  where  he 
went  into  winter  quarters4*. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  allies  were  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  But  confider- 
ing  the  unexpected  confederacy  that  was  formed  againft 

42.  Id  Ibid, 
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diem,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  generals,  they  had  little  rca-- 
/on  to  complain  of  fortune.  The  negotiations  at  Frankfort 
being  brought  to  an  iffue,  a  treaty  was  there  concluded, 
through  the  influence  of  France,  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of 
Hefle  Caflel,  and  the  ele&or  Palatine.  The  declared  obje6t 
this  treaty  was  to  reftore  the  imperial  dignity  and  the 
•anquillity  of  Germany  ;  the  contracting  'powers  engaging, 
either  to  perfuade  or  oblige  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  title  of  Charles  VII.  to  give  up  the  archives 
of  the  empire,  ftill  in  her  pofleffion,  and  evacuate  Bavaria ; 
the  emperor's  claims  on  the  Auilrian  fuccellion  to  be  fettled 
by  a  friendly  compromife,  or  juridical  decifion.  So  far  the 
confederacy  feemed  laudable.  But,  by  a  feparate  article, 
which  breathed  a  very  different  fpirit,  the  king  of  Pru{Iia 
engaged  to  put  the  emperor  in  pofTeffion  of  Bohemia*  and  to 
guaranty  to  him  Upper  Auftria,  as  foon  as  conquered,  on 
condition  that  he  mould  give  up  to  his  Pruflian  majefty  the 
town  and  circle  of  Koningfgratz,  in  its  whole  extent,  with  all 
the  country  fituated  between  the  frontiers  of  Sileda  and  the 
river  Elbe,  and  from  the  town  and  circle  of  Koningfgratz  to 
the  confines  of  Saxony.  The  king  of  Pruffia  however,  by 
previous  agreement,  and  a  feparate  treaty  with  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  was  not  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  until  he  ihould 
fee  France  act  with  vigour  43. 

In  order  to  procure  the  ready  cq-operation  of  this  politic, 
ambitious,  and  powerful  prince,  Lewis  XV.  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  army  in  Flanders,  confiding  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  men,  as  early  as  the  feafon  would  per- 
mit, and  inverted  Menin.  The  duke  de  Noailles,  and  the 
celebrated  count  Saxe,  now  a  marcfchal  of  France,  com- 
manded under  him,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them. 
Menin  furrendered  in  feven  days.  Ypres,  Fort  Knocke,  and 
Fumes,  were  reduced  with  almoPc  equal  facility.  And  the 


43.  Mem.ilf  Noailles,  tcm.  iv. 
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king  of  France  entered  Dunkirk  in  triumph,  while  the  allied 
army,  to  the  number  of  fevcnty  thoufand  men,  unable  to  ob- 
ftruct  his  progrefs,  continued  ported  behind  the  Scheld. 

But  Lewis  XV.  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  this  fcene  of 
conqueft,  and  haften  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain 
had  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Alface  at  the  head  of 
fixty  thoufand  Auftrians,  he  difpatched  the  duke  de  Noailles, 
\vithfortythoufandchoice  troops,  to  join  the  marefchal  de 
Coigni,  who  commanded  in  that  province,  while  he  himfelf 
followed  with  a  farther  reinforcement ;  leaving  marefchal 
Saxe,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  oppofe  the  allies  in 
Flanders  44.  And  the  mafterly  movements  of  that  confum- 
mate  general,  together  with  the  want  of  concert  between  the 
Auflrian  and  Engliili  commanders,  d'  Aremberg  and  Wade, 
prevented  them  from  gaining  any  advantage  during  the  cam-* 
paign,  though  now  greatly  fuperior  in  force. 

Before  the  duke  de  Noailles  could  form  a  junction  with 
Coigni,  the  prince  of  Lorrain  had  taken  WeifTenburg,  and 
laid  all  Lower  Alface  under  contribution.  At  Metz  the 
king  of  France  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  threatened  his 
life,  and  retarded  the  operations  of  his  generals.  Meanwhile 
prince  Charles  having  got  information  that  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  had  entered  Bohemia,  repaffed  the  Rhine  in  fight  of  a  fu- 
perior army,  and  haflened  to  the  relief  of  that  kingdom. 
Lewis  XV.  after  his  recovery,  laid  liege  to  Fribnrg ;  and 
the  reduction  of  this  important  place,  by  the  famous  engi- 
neer count  Louendahl,  who  had  entered  into  the  French  fer- 
vice,  concluded  the  bufmefs  of  the  campaign  on  the  fide  of 
Alface. 

The  king  of  PrufTia,  on  taking  up  arms,  published  a  ma- 
nifefto,  in  which  he  declared,  That  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main an  idle  fpectator  of  the  troubles  of  Germany,  but  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  force,  to  reft  ore  the  power  of 

44.  I^d.  ibid* 
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the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor;  that  he  de.fired 
nothing  for  himfelf,  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen 
of  Hungary*  and  had  only  entered  into  the  war  as  an  auxi- 
liary, in  order  to  affert  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body ; 
that  the  emperor  had  offered  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  the 
Auftrian  fucceffion,  provided  his  hereditary  dominions  were 
reftored  to  him  ;  and  tint  the  queen  of  Hungary  had  rejected 
this  and  all  other  equitable  propofals. 

Before  the  arrival  of  prince  Charks  the  Pruflian  monarch 
had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Prague,  Tabor,  and  all  Bohemia 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Moldaw.  But  thefe  ccnquefts  were  of  fhort 
duration.  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony,  animated  by  a  Biitifh  fubfidy,  ordered  fixteen  thou- 
fand  men  to  join  the  prince  of  Lorrain.  He  was  alfo  joined 
by  a  large  body  of  Hungarians,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  their 
fovereign,  Maria-Therefa,  who  had  acquired  by  her  popu- 
lar manner  45,  as  well  as  her  indulgences  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, an  extraordinary  intereft  in  their  affections  ;  fo  that 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  unable  to  vvithdand  fo  great  a 
force,  was  obliged  tq  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  retire 
with  precipitation  into  Silefia.  He  was  purfued  thither  by 
prince  Charles ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  only,  perhaps, 
prevented  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  province.  The  Pruf- 
fians,  in  their  retreat,  loft  above  thirty  thoufand  men,  with 
all  their  heavy  baggage,  artillery,  and  waggons,  loaded  with 
prcwifions  and  plunder. 
.  While  the  high-minded  Frederick  TIL  was  experiencing 

45.  To  old  count  Palfy,  chief  Palatine  of  Hungary,  who  had,  on  this  ores- 
fion,  caufed  the  red  (landard  of  the  kingdom  to  he  difplayed,  as  a  fienil  for 
every  man  who  could  bear  arms  to  turn  out,  fhe  wrote  the  following  letter, 
accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  her  o\vn  horfe,  richly -capanfoned,  a  gold- 
hiked  fvvord  orname;  ted  with  diamonds,  and  a  rin/  <  f great  value: 
"  Father  Palfy  L. 

"  I  fend  you  this  horfe,  worthy  of  being  mounted  only  by  the  moft  zealous 
"  of  my  faithful  fubje(5l%  Receive,  at  the  fame  time,'  this  fword,  to  dcf_nd 
"  me  againffc  mine  enemies;  and  accept  of  this  ring.,  as  a  mark  uf  my  -afiec- 
"  tion  for  ycu.  "  MARIA  THEK.I.SA." 

VOL.  V.  H  this 
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this  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  dejected  fugitive,  Charles 
VII.  got  once  more  pofiellion  of  his  capital.  SeckendorfF, 
the  imperial  general*  having  been  joined  by  a  body  of  French 
troops,  had  driven  the  Auftrians  out  of  Bavaria,  But  the 
retreat  of  the  Pruffians,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  prince 
of  Lorrain,  filled  the  emperor  with  new  apprehenfions  :  and 

he  was  in  danger  of  being  a  third  time  chafed 
A.  D. 1 745-  c  r  •  i  •  ^  i  v  .  • 

from  his  dominions,  when  death  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  freed  him  from  a  complication  of  bodily  ills,  ag- 
gravated by  the  anguifli  of  a  wounded  fpirit.  His  fon,  Maxi- 
milian Jofeph,  being  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  could  not 
become  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  He,  therefore, 
very  wifely  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Britan- 
nic majefty,  notwithftancfing  all  the  intrigues  of  France,  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  had  again 
invaded  Bavaria,  and  was  ready  to  ftrip  him  of  his  whole 
electorate.  By  this  treaty,  Maria-Therefa  agreed  to  recog- 
nife  the  imperial  dignity,  as  having  been  verted  in  the  perfon 
of  Charles  VII.  and  to  put  his  fon  in  pofTeffion  of  all  his  he- 
reditary dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  elector 
renounced  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  fucceflion  ; 
confented  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanclion,  engaged  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  grand-duke  at  the  enfuing  election  of 
an  emperor,  and  to  difmifs  the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  fer- 
vice  46. 

This  treaty,  it  was  confidently  expected,  would  prove  a 
prelude  to  a  general  pacification  ;  as  the  caufe  of  the  war  in 
Germany  no  longer  cxifted  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  which  was  the  fupport  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  had  now  no  object.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  to 
procure  peace,  and  the  vote  of  Brandenburg  for  her  huf- 
band,  would  readily  have  agreed  to  confirm  the  treaty  of 
Breflaw ;  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  after  his  fevere  loffcs, 
c  )uld  have  required  nothing  more  for  himfelf  than  the 

46.  FCC  the  Treaty  in  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin's  Hiji.  of  England, 
vol.  >:i. 
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imdifputed  pofiemon  of  Silefia.  But  tlie  court  of  France, 
which  had  begun  the  war  out  cf  policy*  inftigated  and  pen-* 
fioned  by  that  of  Spain,  refolved  to  continue  it  from  paflion  ; 
and  his  Britannic  majefty  was  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  too  highly  interefted  in 
prcferving  the  balance  of  Europe^  to  defert  his  allies  at  fuch 
a  crifis. 

The  marquis  d?Argenfon,  the  French  minifter  for  war, 
who  had  at  this  time  great  influence  in  the  cabinet,  declared 
that  France,  having  undertaken  to  give  a  head  to  the  Ger- 
manic body,  ought  to  hazard  the  laft  foldier,  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  the  grand-duke  to  be  elected  emperor.  The  court  of 
Verfailles  accordingly  made  an  offer  of  the  imperial  crown 
to  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland  and  ele&or  of  Saxony :  but 
he,  feniible  that  it  was  not  in  their  gift,  very  prudently  re- 
fufed  it,  unlefs  it  could  be  procured  without  violence  5  and  re- 
newed his  engagements  with  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna.  The  French  miniPcry,  however,  perfifted  in  their 
refolution  of  oppofing  the  election  of  the  grand  duke,  and  of 
continuing  the  war  with  vigour  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Italy  j  where  Eliza- 
beth Farnefe,  who  ftill  directed  all  the  meafures  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  was  determined,  coft  what  it  might,  to  eftabliih  a 
fovereignty  for  her  fecond  fon,  Don  Philip,  at  the  expence... 
of  Maria-Therefa  47.  And  the  fuccefs  of  the  enfuino-  cam-* 

Q 

paign  feemed  to  juftify  her  nrmnefs  and  perfeverance. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  long  wavering^ 
at  laft  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  that 

47.  See  Men:.  Politst}.  et  MiHtairesy  &C.  ccrfffcjl's  for  !«}  pilces  originates)  tecueilHet 
par  ADRIEN  MAURICE,  due  de  NOAILL:  s>  Marefdial  de  France  ft  Minjjire 
f  Et.it,  par  M.  I'Atic  Miilot-  It  is  not  4  little  remarkable,  that  the  fame 
Abbe,  in  his  Llcmtns  d'  H/ft.  Gen.  af.ribes  the  continuance  of  the  war,  after  the'- 
death  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  hatred  of  the  Eng'ljk  againft  the  French  n.it'un  t 
He  was  not  then  fav.ourtd,  it  is  to  be  prefiuned,  with  the  papers  of  the  duk« 
dc  Noailks,  which,  throw  new  light  upon  ths  fuhjcdi. 

H  a  proved 
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proved  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  The  armies  of  count  de  Gages  and  Don 
Philip,  confiding  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans, 
having  formed  a  junction  in  the  territories  of  that  republic 
from  which  they  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement, 
amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  men  ;  while  the  Piedmontefe 
and  Auftrians,  under  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Schu- 
lenberg,  who  had  been  fent  to  fuperfede  prince  Lobkowitz, 
did  not  exceed  forty-five  thoufand.  There  was  no  contend- 
!  ing  againfl  fuch  fuperior  force. 

Don  Philip,  and  Maillebois,  who  acted  under  him,  having 
fucceeded  the  prince  of  Conti  in  the  command  of  the  French 
troops,  obliged  his  Sardinian  majefty  and  Schulenberg  to  re- 
tire  beyond  the  Tanaro.  Count  de  Gages  inverted  and  took 
Tortona,  while  the  duke  of  Modena  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
N  Parma  and  Placentia.  The  city  of  Pavia  was  taken  by  af- 
S  fault,  and  Milan  itfelf  was  forced  to  furrender,  though  the 
citadel  continued  to  hold  out. 

Pufhing  his  advantages,  Don  Philip  pafled  the  Tanaro, 
and  compelled  the  Auftrian  and  Piedmontefe  armies  to  take 
ihelter  behind  the  Po.  He  reduced  Valenza,  Cafal,  Afti, 
Gabrano,  and  even  Vienne,  only  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Turin  :  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  fo  apprehenfive  of  his 
capital  being  bombarded,  that  he  pofted  his  army  within 
cover  of  its  cannon,  and  ordered  the  pavement  of  the  ftreets 
to  be  taken  up.  But  Don  Philip,  indeed  of  undertaking  fuch 
an  arduous  enterprife,  clofed  the  campaign  with  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Milan  48. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  and  their  allies  were  no  Icfs  fuccefs- 
ful  in  other  quarters.  Lewis  XV.  had  two  leading  objects 
in  view  ;  to  obftruct  the  election  of  the  grand-duke,  and  to 
complete  the  conqueft  of  Flanders.  He  accordingly  afTem- 
bled  two  great  armies  :  one  on  the  Maine,  under  the  prince 
of  Conti,  in  order  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Hungary  from 

48.  Voltaire.     Miilot. 

employing 
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employing  a  fuperior  force  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and 
to  over-awe  the  deliberations  of  the  eledtors  at  Frankfort ; 
the  other,  confiding  of  feventy-fix  thoufand  men,  com- 
manded by  count  Saxe,  under  whom  the  duke  de  Noaillcs 
condefcended  to  ferve  as  firft  aid-de-camp,  inverted 

April  24. 

Tournay,  one  of  the  flrongeft  towns  in  the  Auflrian 
Netherlands,  and  the  mod  important  in  the  Dutch  Bar- 
rier49. The  king  and  the  dauphin  appeared  in  the  camp, 
and  animated  by  their  prefence  the  operations  .of  the  be- 
fiegers.  The  allied  army  amounted  only  to  fifty-three  thou- 
fand men ;  yet  with  thefe  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  the  re- 
lief of  Tournay.  The  Hanoverian  and  Britifh  troops  were 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  a  brave  but  inex- 
perienced young  prince.  The  Auftrians  were  conducted  by  old 
count  Konigfeg  ;  and  the  Dutch  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck, 
as  vountr  and  inexnerienced  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

JO  *• 

Marefchal  Suxe,  who  to  a  natural  genius  for  war  joined  a 
profound  knowlege  of  the  military  art,  was  no  iooner  in-> 
formed  of  the  purpofe  of  the  confederates,  than  he  made  the 
moll  mafterly  dilpontions  for  receiving  them.  The  French 
army  was  polled  on  a  riving  ground,  with  the  village  of 
Antoine,  near  the  Efcaut,  on  its  right;  the  wood  of  Barry 
on  its  left,  and  in  front  the  village  of  Fontenoy.  In  the 
wood,  and  at  both  thefe  villages,  were  creeled  formidable 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  was 
farther  defended  by  flrong  redoubts.  The  confederates, 
however,  who  had  but  imperfeclly  reconnoitred  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  rafhly  perfiiled  in  their  refolution  of 
hazarding  an  attack.  Nor  were  the  French  without  their 
apprehcnfiohs  of  its  confequences,  from  the  known  valour 
of  the  Britifh  troops.  The  bridge  of  Colonne,  over  which 
.the  king  had  parTed  the  Efcaut,  was  accordingly  fortified 
with  entrenchments,  and  occupied  by  a  flout  body  ot  re- 

40.  The  fovereignty  of  the  barrier- towns  belonged  to  the  hnufe  of  Aiiflria; 
but  they  were  garrifoned  with  Dutch  troops,  for  the  fupport  of  which  the 
States  were  permitted,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecnt,  to  levy  certain  impofitions  on 
the  inhabitants. 

H  3  ferve, 
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fervc,  in  order  to  fecure  him  a  retreat,  if  nceeffary  s°.  And 
to  this  ncceflity  he  muft  have  been  driven,  had  the  Bnuih 
troops  been  properly  fupported,  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's orders  duly  executed. 

The  allies  were  in  motion  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cannonading  began  as  foon  as  it  was  light.  By  nine, 

both  armies  were  engaged,  and  the  action  lafted  till 
April  30-     ,          .      i_       f 

three  in  the  afternoon.     .Never  was  there  a  mere, 

defperate  or  gallant  attack  than  that  made  by  the  Britiih  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  perfon, 
a&fled  by  fir  John  Ligonier.  Though  the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  was  fo  heavy,  that  it  fwept  off  whole 
ranks  at  a  fingle  difcharge,  they  continued  to  advance,  as  if 
they  had  been  invulnerable,  and  drove  the  French  infantry 
beyond  their  lines.  The  French  cavalry  in  vSin  endeavoured 
to  flop  their  progreis.  Forming  themfelves  into  a  column, 
they  bore  down  every  tbing  before  them,  and  baffled  every 
^effort  to  put  them  into  diforder.  The  village  of  Antoihe 
was  evacuated  ;  and  marefchal  Saxe,  concluding  that  all 
was  loft,  font  advice  to  the  king  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  by 
repaifmg  the  bridge  of  Colonne,  But  Lewis  XV.  who  did 
not  want  perfonal  courage,  fenfible  that  fuch  a  ftep  would 
give  a  decided  victory  to  the  allies,  refufed  to  quit  his  poft 5I, 
His  firmnefs  faved  his  army  from  ruin  and  difgrace. 

Atharned  to  defert  their  fovereign,  the  French  infantry  re- 
turned to  the  charge  ;  the  cavalry  renewed  their  efforts  ;  and 
other  circumftances  contributed  to  give  a  turn  to  the  battle, 
The  Dutch,  under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  having  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  village  of  Fonteqoy,  *vhich  valour  might 
have  rendered  fuccefsful,  had  fhamefully  left  the  field. 
An  Englifh  abd  Hanoverian  detachment,  under  brigadier 
Ingoldfby,  had  alfo  mifcarried,  through  miftake,  in  a  prac- 
ticable attempt  to  take  ppflemon  of  a  redoubt  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  wood  of  Barry,  and  immediately  oppoiite  Fonte* 

50.  Voltaire,  Siecle  Louis  XV.  pjiap.  xvt  51.  Vcltiiire,  ubi  fup. 

noy  j 
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noy  ;  fo  that  the  Britifli  cavalry,  by  the  crofs  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  were  prevented  from  coming  up  to  the  fuppcrt 
of  the  infantry sa.  This  victorious  body,  now  aTailed  on 
all  fides,  fatigued  with  incefTant  firing,  and  galled  by  foire 
field-pieces  unexpectedly  planted  in  front,  was  therefore 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  feven  thoufancl  n  e  i,  ;  f  ~r 
having  fuccefsfully  routed  almoft  every  regiment  in  ti  c 
French  army53.  The  lofs  of  the  Hanoverians,  who  be- 
haved gallantly,  was  alfo  very  great,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  but  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Auftrjans  inconfider- 
able. 

The  French  had  near  ten  thoufand  men  killed,  and,  among 
thefe,  manyperfons  of  diflinclion ;  yet  was  their  joy  at  their 
good  fortune  extravagantly  high.  Their  exultation,  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  feemed  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  danger 
they  had  been  in  of  a  defeat.  The  princes  of  the  blood  em- 
braced one  another  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  diffolved  in 
tears  of  mutual  congratulation  S4.  They  had,  indeed,  much 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  their  victory,  which  was  followed 
by  the  mod  important  confequences.  For  although  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  had  led  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and 
\vithout  lofing  either  colours  or  ftandards,  the  allies  wer@ 
never  afterward  able,  during  the  campaign,  to"-/ace  the  ene- 

52.  Id.  Ibid. 

53.  "  All  the  regiments,"  fays  Voitaire,  who  is  very  circumfhntial  in  hi; 
account  of  this  battle,  "  prefented  themfelves,  one  after  another;  and  the 
'*  Engliih  column,  facing  them  on  all  fides,  repulftd  every  reg-iment  th:u  ad~ 
"  vanced."    (Siec/e  Louis  XV.  chap  xv.)  "  From  the  moment  the  French  and 
*'  Swifs  guards  were  routed/'  adds  he,  "  there  was  nothing  hut  aftonifh- 
"  mrnt  and  confufion  throughout  the  French  army.     Marcfchul  Saxe  ordered 
"  the  cavalry  to  full  upon  the  EngliQ)  column  ;  but  their  efforts  were  at- 
"  tended  with  little  effc.dt  againil  a  bo^ly  of  infantry  fo  united,  fo  difciplined, 
"  and  fo  intrepid."     (Td.  ibid.)     "  If  the  Dutch,"  continues  he,  "had  pafred 
"  the  redoubts  that  lay  between  Fontenoy  and  Antoine  :  if  they  had  given 
f*  proper  affiftance  to  the  Englifli,  no  rcfource  had  been  left  for  the  French; 
"  not  evei)  a  retreat  perhaps  for  the  king  and  the  dauphin."     Bitclc,  ubi  fup. 

54.  Voltaire.     Milloj. 

II  4  mv  j 
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my ;  but  lav  entrenched,  between  Antwerp  and  BrufTels, 
while  iiiarefchal  Saxe  and  count  Louendanl  reduced,  by 
firatagem  or  force,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Atn,  Dendermond, 
Ghent,  Oflend,  Newport,  and  every  other  fortified  place  in 
Auftrian  Flanders. 

But  the  king  of  France,  though  fo  highly  favoured  by  for- 
tune, was  not  ubie  to  prevent  the  cjjeen  of  Hungary  from 
obtaining  the  great  object  of  her  withes,  in  the  elevation  of 
her  hufband  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  French  army  on 
the  Maine,  under  the  prince  of  Conti  who  had  fuperfeded 
Maiilebois  in  the  command,  not  being  able  to  face  the  Auf- 
trians under  Bathiani,  the  electors  affembied  in  perfect  fec.u- 
rify  at  Frankfort,  and  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  empire  the 
grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I. 
Meanwhile  the  king  of  Pruffia  gained  two  bloody 
victories  over  the  Auftrians,  under  the  prince  of 
Lorrain ;  one  near  Fridburg,  on  the  confines  of  Silefia,  the 
other  at  Shndentz,  in  Bohemia.  And  not  fatisfied  with  thefe 
advantages,  though  he  had  already  entered  into  a  pacific 
convention  with  his  Britannic  majeily  at  Hanover,  he  in- 
vaded Saxony,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Drefden. 

The  king  of  Poland  now  found  himlclf  under  the  neccf- 
fity  of  fuing  for  peace,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  heartily 
tired  of  the  war.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at 
Drefden,  between  Auguftus  III.  as  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  Frederick  III.  by  which  Auguftus  agreed  to  pay 
to  his  Pruflian  majefty,  for  the  evacuation  of  his  hereditary 
do  mini  one,  one  million  of  German  crowns  at  the  next  fair 
of  Leipiic.  Another  treaty,  confirming  that  of  Brefiaw, 
was  at  the  fame  time  concluded  between  the  king  of  Pruflia 
and  the  queen  of  Hungary.  This  treaty  fecured  to  Fre- 
derick III.  the  poiTefTion  of  Silelia,  on  condition  of  his  ac- 
knowledging the  validity  of  the  emperor's  election.  The 
c  ftor  Pdatine,  who  was  included  in  the  latter  treaty,  alfo 
cemented  to  make  the  fame  acknowledgment55, 

55.  Tiudal's  Csni'.n.  vol.  is.     Smollett,  vol.  xi. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  treaties  reftored  tranquillity  to  Germany.  But  war, 
as  we  (hall  afterwaids  have  occaiion  to  fee,  continued  to 
rage  for  fome  years  longer,  between  the  houies  of  Bourbon 
and  Auftria.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  Philip,  we  muft 
attend  to  fome  tranladtions  that  more  immediately  concern 
our  own  ifland. 


LETTER      XXIX. 

Sketch  of  the  Domejiic  Hijlory  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  including  foryc 
foreign  Affairs  intimately  connected  ivith  it,  from  the  Resignation  of 
Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  In  1742,  to  the  Jin  al  Svppreffhn  of  the 
Rebellion  in  SCOTLAND,  in  1746. 


the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  mote  efpecially  after  the 
fuppreflicn  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  it  had  been  the  conftarit 
aim  of  the  Tories,  the  natural  friends  of  monarchy,  and  of 
certain  difapp  o  in  ted  Whigs  who  joined  them  and  affumed 
the  impofmg-  name  of  patriots,  to  obftrucl:  all  the  meafures 
of  government,  under  pretence  of  the  public  good  ;  to  rep  re- 
fen  t  the  eflential  interefts  of  the  nation  as  facriticed  to  a  pu- 
filhnimous  policy,  which  tamely  courted  peace,  while  the 
treafure  of  the  kingdom  was  prodigally  wafted  in  German 
fubfidies,  more  than  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  a  vigorous 
war,  and  its  honour  bafely  bartered  for  the  precarious  fecu- 
rity  of  mercenary  alliances,  or  treaties  bought  by  mean  fub- 
miffions.  "  And  for  what?"  laid  the  Jacobites,  when  they 
durft  fpeak  out,  and  moft  of  the  Tories  were  Jacobites  :— 
"  to  maintain  a  foreign  family  updn  the  throne,  in  excluiion 
"  of  the  lineal  heir!"  —  Such,  and  more  contumelious,  was 
the  language  of  oppofition  in  parliament,  and  of  the  pretended 
patriots  in  their  private  juntos,  during  the  whole  adminiflra- 
9  turn 
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tion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  %  who  underftood  and  purfued 
the  true  interefts  of  his  country,  but  without  fufficientlv  at- 
tending to  it?  honour. 

On   the  refignation   of  this   able   ftatefman,  the  patriots 
were  called  into  office,  and  the  greateft  reformation  was  ex- 
pected in  every  department  of  government.     But 

A.  U.  174.2..     i       i    /-» 

lord  Carteret,  the  new  prime  minifter,  and  his 
aflbciates,  not  only  rejected  every  popular  motion,  but  went 
even  farther,  as  we  have  already  iecn,  than  their  predecei- 
fors,  in  flattering  the  prejudices  of  their  fovereign  in  fa- 
vour of  the  continental  fyftem.  Large  fublidies  were  at 
the  fame  time  paid  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  large  bodies  of  foreign 
troops  were  taken  into  Britiih  pay  ;  and  a  Briti/h  army  was 
tranfported  into  Flanders,  to  fight  battles  from  which  Great 
Britain  could  derive  no  pofitive  advantage.  The  war  was 
continued,  from  prick  and  pafiion,  long  after  its  political 
obje£t,  as  far  as  it  concerned  this  kingdom,  was  accom- 
pli flied ;  namely,  to  prevent  the  French  from  acquiring  an 
afcendant  in  Germany,  by  difmembering  the  Auflrian  fuc- 
ceffion. 

Naturally  haughty,  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  allured  of  the 

fupport  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  the 

hour  of  her  intoxication,  abfolutely  refufed  to  reftore  to  the 

emperor  Charles  VII.  his  hereditary  dominions,  though  he 

offered,  on  that  condition,  to  renounce  all  claim  to 

any  part  of  her   inheritance  z.      Not  contented 

with  being  enabled  to  defend  her  own  territories,  (he  pro-* 

I.  See  the  Parliamentary  Deb.ites,  an<3  publications  of  the  times. 

z.  A.  treaty  to  this  purpofe  wa*  adually  negotiated  at  Hanau,  in  order  to 
preferve  appearances,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  through  the  media* 
tion  of  his  Britannic  Majefly.  But  it  was  rendered  abortive,  by  a  fecret  un- 
(Icrjljr.itivg,  or  intrigue,  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  Britiih  iviniiby,  or  rather  the  regency  appointed  during 
the  king's  abfence,  refufed  to  r.itify  the  prcliiuuurici  to  which  their  love- 
reign  had  fe'  niiagly  given  his  affenf. 

5  jected 
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je6ted  conquefts  both  in  Italy  and  Germany;  Nothing  lefs 
would  fatisfy  her  than  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  Silefia, 
though  both  had  been  formally  ceded  by  treaty  ;  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  withdrawing  his  afiiftance 
at  this  juncture,  or  infifting  on  her  reconciliation  with  the 
emperor,  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  accmieice  in  the  ambitious 
aim. 

The  difTatisfaclion  occafioned  by  thefe  unpopular  and 
impolitic  meafures  encouraged  the  Jacobites  to  turn  their 
eyes  once  more  toward  the  Pretender,  and  the  court  of 
France,  as  we  have  feen,  to  attempt  an  invaficn  in  his  favour. 
Had  the  French  been  able  to  land,  under  fo  con-  A  D.  I?44< 
fummate  a  general  as  count  Saxe,  it  is  impoffible  January. 
to  fay  what  might  have  been  the  confequence ;  but  we  can 
affirm  with  confidence,  that,  as  the  enterprife  proved  abortive, 
it  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  reigning  family.  The  alarm 
which  it  occafioned  united  all  the  Whigs  in  the  zealous  fup- 
port  of  government.  They  became  fenfible  of  the  hazard  to 
which  they  were  expofed  by  their  own  diiTenfions,  on 
which,  it  appeared,  the  Pretender  had  chiefly  built  his  hopes 
of  fuccefs. 

Loyal  addrefles  were  prefented  to  the  throne  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  from  all  the  principal  towns  and 
corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  earl  of  Stair,  though  difgufted  with  the  court,  ten- 
dered their  fervice  to  his  majefty,  in  any  ftation  he  mould 
think  proper  to  name.  Their  offer  was  accepted:  both 
were  taken  into  favour ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Britain.  The 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  long  diftinguimed  hirnklf  by  his 
oppofition  in  parliament,  communicated  to  the  privy  council 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  contain-? 
ing  the  moft  liberal  promifes,  in  cafe  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  3.  People  of  every  condition,  in  a  word,  who  had 

3,  Tindal's  Cvntin.  vol.  ix.    Smollett,  vol.  xi. 

any 
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any  regard  for  civil  or  religious  liberty,  feemed  to  fet  their 
face  againft  the  Pretender ;  and  all  former  grievances  were 
forgot,  in  the  prefence  of  fo  prefling  a  danger. 

Many  caufes  of  national  difcontent,  however,  ftill  re- 
mained ;  all  which  were  magnified,  and  induftrioufly  pointed 
out  by  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  embarrafs  the  Brkifh  mi- 
niflry,  and  induce  the  king  of  France  to  make  a  new  effort 
for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  in- 
glorious fea-fight  off  Toulon,  and  the  infamous  trial  of 
Matthews  and  Leftock,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  fmcere 
lovers  of  juitice  and  of  their  country.  And  other  circum- 
flances  contributed  to  revive  the  popular  clamour  againft  the 
meafures  of  the  court. 

The  king  of  PrulTia,  on  renewing  hoftilities  in  confequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  befide  the  manifefto  which  he 
puhliilied,  accufmg  the  queen  Hungary  of  ambition  and  ob- 
ftinacy  (in  rejecting  the  reafonable  offers  of  the  emperor), 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  of  foilering  that  haughty  fpirit, 
fent  a  refcript  to  his  minifter  at  the  court  of  London,  very 
artfully  drawn  up  and  admirably  fuited  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.  "  I  hope,"  fays  he,  "  that  no  judicious  Englifhman, 
4<  nor  any  Briton,  zealous  for  the  conllitution  of  his  country, 
44  can  pofTibly  miftake  the  equity  of  my  refoluticn,  as  he 
44  may  at  once  convince  himfelf  of  it,  by  merely  tranfporting 
44  to  the  theatre  of  England  what  now  parTes  on  that  of  Ger- 
4t  r.^any.  For,  as  every  true  Engliih  patriot  would  look 
44  with  indignation  upon  all  fuch  intrigues  as  mould  be  car- 
46  ried  on  in  his  country,  in  order  to  dethrone  the  reigning  fa- 
ti  mily  and  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Pretender, 
44  and  would  cppofe  fuch  practices  to  the  utinoir.  of  his 
*{  power ;  in  like  manner,  there  is  no  patriotic  or  powerful 
44  prince  of  the  empire,  that  can  fee  with  indifference,  and 
44  coolly  fuffer  another  member  of  the  empire,  fuch  as  the 
44  queen  of  Hungary,  to  attempt  to  defpoii  of  his  dignity  and 
44  authority  the  emperor  lawfully  elected,  in  order  to  inveft 
44  with  the  imperial  enligns  a  candidate  deflitute  of  the  qua- 
lifications 
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"  Hhcations  moft  effential  to  fill  that  auguft  throne.  In 
**  confequence  of  the  fame  principle,"  adds  he,  "  as  no  G~r- 
"  man  prince  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  policy 
"  of  Great  Britain,  or  with  the  couftitution  of  its  govern- 
"  ment,  I  have  fome  grounds  to  hope,  that  the  Englifh  na- 
<*  tion  will  not  meddle  with  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  em- 
"  pire  :  and  I  entertain  thofe  hopes  the  more  firmly,  becaufe 
"  England  can  have  no  inducement  to  take  part  in  this 
•'.  quarrel  from  any  commercial  or  political  confederations^ 

Though  this  extraordinary  addrcfs,  to  fubjects  infread  of 
their  fovereign,  did  not  meet  with  fuch  general  approbation 
as  its  royal  author  expected,  it  was  not  without  its  effect: 
and  the  fliameful  languor  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders  made 
the  Englifti  nation  fully  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  engaging  in 
foreign  quarrels.  The  credit  of  the  miniitry  funk  to  nothing; : 
their  conduct  was  arraigned  by  men  of  all  parties  ;  arid  thev 
had  little  family  influence.  The  king  therefore  refolved,  in 
compliance  with  the  fenfe  of  his  people,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  eafe,  to  chufe  a  new  adminiftration,  though  nor  to 
change  his  political  fyftem ;  the  indignation  of  the  public 
being  chiefly  directed  againft  thofe  apoflate  patriots  who, 
after  having  hunted  down  fir  Robert  Walpole  as  an  enemy 
to  the  conilitution  and  a  betrayer  of  the  intcreils  of  his 
country,  had  themfelves  purfued  more  exceptionable  mea- 
fures,  without  taking  one  popular  flep. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  miniftry  flood  Mr.  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  already  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Newcaflle,  who 
had  been  for  fome  years  one  of  the  principal  fecretarics  of 
Hate.  They  poffeffed  great  parliamentary  intereft  ;  and,  in 
order  to  acquire  popularity,  as  well  as  to  increa$?  their 
ftrength,  they  formed  a  coalition  with  the  real  patricAor 
thofe  leading  members  in  both  houfes,  who  had  continued  to 
oppofe  the  ineafures  of  the  court  during  the  late  adminiilra- 
tion;  on  finding  they  were  no  better  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
or  becawfe  they  thought  their  merit  ;i:id  been  neglected  ia 

tic 
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the  difpofal  of  offices,  after  the  resignation  of  fir  Robert 
Walpole.  To  that  coalition  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
BROAD  BOTTOM,  as  comprehending  honeft  and  able  men  of 
all  parties.  Conformable  to  this  idea,  the  earl  of  Harrington 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  earl  Granville,  formerly  lord  Car- 
teret,  as  fecretary  of  (late ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  made 
firft  commiflioner  of  the  admiralty  ;  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Mr.  George  Lyttelton,  afterward 
lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury  ; 
Mr.  Doddington,  treafarer  of  the  navy  ;  and  fir  John  Hynd 
Cotton,  treafurer  of  the  chamber  4. 

The  wide  bafe  on  which  Mr.  Pclham  had  founded  his  ad- 
miniftration  left  little  room  for  parliamentary  oppofition  ; 
and  faction,  though  fecretly  plotting  new  revolutions,  fecmed 
for  a  feafon  to  be  lulled  afleep.  Very  liberal  fupplies  were 
voted  for  profecuting  the  war  on  the  continent:  vigorous 
meafures  were  refolved  upon,  as  the  moft  likely  means  of 
bringing  it  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion  ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  appointed  commander  in  chief,  in  order 
A.  0.1745.  * 

to  carry  thole   meatures   into  execution.     The 

earl  of  Chefterfield  was  difpatched  to  the  Hague,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ambaflador  extraordinary,  with  a.  view  of  perfuad- 
ing  the  Dutch  to  become  principals  in  the  war,  or  at  leaft  to 
engage  them  to  fettle,  and  furnifli  with  exactnefs,  their  quota 
of  troops  and  fubfidies.  He  fucceedcd  in  the  latter ;  and  the 
moft  fanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  fucccfs. 

But  all  thofe  hopes  were  blafted  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy.  Frefh  difcontcnts  arofe  :  the  machinations  of 
Jacobites  were  renewed  ;  and  the  king  of  France,  whole 
great  object  was  the  conqueft  of  Flanders,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  recall  of  the  Briti/h  troops  from  that  country,  en- 
couraged the  young  Pretender,  by  flattering  promifcs  and 
falfc  reprefentatioas,  to  attempt  a  dcfcent  in  the  North  of  Sc  or  - 
land.  Reprcfentations,  equally  falfe  and  iUufory*  \vav  n:ack 
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to  him  by  certain  Irifh  and  Scottifti  adventurers,  who,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lofe,  were  ready  for  any  defperate  enterprife, 
and  probably  bribed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  cajole  him 
into  a  compliance  with  its  views.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
whole  Britifh  nation  was  difarFected  to  the  reigning  family  ; 
that  the  body  of  the  people,  loaded  with  oppreffive  taxes, 
and  longing  for  relief,  would  every  where  crowd  to  his  ftand- 
ard  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  erected  ;  that  the  regular  troops 
in  the  kingdom  were  few ;  and  that,  being  allured  of  a  pow- 
erful fupport  from  France,  he  could  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  recover  the  crown  of  his  anceilors. 

Charles,  who  was  naturally  confident,  encouraged  by  thefe 
intoxicating  mifreprefentations,  embarked  at  Port  Lazare,  in 
Brittany,  on  board  an  armed  veflel,  which  his  father 
had  found  intereft  to  equip,  attended  by  the  marquis  of  U  ' 
Tullibardine,  fir  Thomas  Sheridan,  .and  a  few  other  Iri/h  and 
Scotti/li  adherents,  with  nine  hundred  ftand  of  arms.  The 
Elizabeth,  a  French  {hip  of  fjxty-four  guns,  laden  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  was  appointed  him  as  a  convoy  ;  but  (he 
falling  in  with  the  Lion,  an  Englifh  fhip  of  fifty-eight  guns, 
was  obliged,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  engagement,  to  re- 
turn to  Breft  in  a  iliattered  condition.  Charles,  however, 
purfued  his  voyage  ;  and  having  made  the  circuit  of  Ireland, 
landed  on  the  coalt  of  Lochaber.  He  was  there  joined  by 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  fome  other  Highland  chiefs,  who, 
though  they  did  not  approve  of  his  raili  and  ill  concerted  un- 
dertaking, thought  themfelves  bound  in  honour  to  aflert  th« 
rights  of  a  prince  \\hofe  caufe  was  dear  to  them,  and  who 
had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  generofity  s. 

The  naked  and  defencelefs  condition  of  the  Pretender  was 
too  evident  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  leaft  intelligent 
of  his  partifans.  But  this  obje&ion  was  artfully  fet  afule  by 
the  addrefs  of  his  followers.  His  deficiency  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  it  was  faid,  might  be  accounted  for  from  the 

5.  Tii;dal's  Contin.  of  Rapin,  voL  ix.     Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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unforefeen  misfortune  that  had  befallen  his  convoy  ;  and  his 
.coming  without  foreign  force  was  produced  as  a  proof  of  his 
fuperior  difcernment,  as  well  as  of  his  confidence  in  the  af- 
feclion  of  his  friends.  The  rooted  hatred  and  animofity  of 
the  Englifh  againft  the  French  nation,  it  was  inrenici;fly 
urged,  had  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  failure  of  :•.!!  the  at- 
tempts of  the  latter  to  re-eftabliih  the  family  of  Stuart  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  E  perpetual  jealouiy  of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  rival  nation,  always  connected  with  the  idea 
of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  could  alone  have  induced  a 
great  and  generous  people  fo  long  to  fubmit  to  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  family,  in  exciufion  of  their  hereditary  princes  ; 
that  thofe  bug-bears  being  chafed  away  by  the  magnanimity 
and  heroifm  of  the  youthful  diaries,  he  had  only  to  march 
fouthward  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  clans,  in  order  to  1  e 
joined  by  multitudes  of  his  father's  loyal  fubje&s,  who  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  allegiance ;  and  that, 
fhould  any  foreign  power  interpofe  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  or  the  Britifh  troops  be  recalled  from  Flanders,  a 
fuperior  French  army  would  be  landed,  to  complete  the  glo- 
rious revolution. 

Thefe  plaufible  arguments,  recommended  by  a  magnificent 
fide-board  of  plate,  and  a  large  fum  in  ready  money,  which 
to  the  frugal  Highlanders  feemed  a  royal  treafure,  were  fo 
well  received,  that  Charles  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head^of 
fome  thoufands  of  hardy  mountaineers,  filled  with  hereditary 
attachment  to  his  family,  and  warmly  devoted  to  his  perfon, 
in  confequence  of  his  open  and  engaging  manners,  as  well 
as  of  his  having  aiiumed  the  ancient  military  drefs  of  their 
country,  which  added  new  grace  to  his  tall  and  handfome 
figure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  borrowed  dignity  from  his 
princely  air ;  and  who,  from  all  thofe  motives,  were  ready 
to  flied  the  lafl  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  caufe. 

But  this  ardour  to  rife  in  arms  was  confined  to  the  heads 
of  a  few  clans ;  and  thefe,  namely,  Lochiel,  Glenco,  Glen- 
gary,  Keppock,  Clanronald,  and  fome  other  chiefs,  though 

diftin- 
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diflinguifhed  by  their  valour,  were  by  no  means  the  moil 
confiderable  for  their  numbers.  Political  intereft  had  drawn 
to  the  fide  of  government,  or  .prudence  taught,  a  quiet  fub~ 
miflion  to. the  heads  of  many  of  thofe  clans  who  had  been 
the  grand  fupport  of  the  Pretender's  claim  in  1715,  and  who 
were,  from  principle,  ftill  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  head 
of  the  Mackenzies,  was  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
as  was  alfo  the  head  of  the  Macleods.  The  chief  of  the 
Macdonalds,  the  mod  numerous  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  had 
declared  againft  an  infurre&ion.  The  reprefentative  of  the 
noble  and  powerful  family  of  Gordon,  whofe  retainers  made 
a  principal  figure  in  the  former  rebellion,  was  now  become 
proteftant,  and  lay  under  great  obligations  to  government ; 
and  lord  Lovat,  the  head  of  the  Frafers,  befide  his  utter  want 
of  principle,  was  backward  in  declaring  himfelf.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  duke  of  Argyle's  Highlanders,  the  earl  of 
Sutherland's  men,  the  Monroes,  and  feverai  other  proteftant 
clans,  feemed  fmcerely  attached  to  the  reigning  family,  as 
were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  a 
few  catholic  and  nonjuring  families  excepted  6.  This  mat- 
ter is  but  little  underftood. 

The  people  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  are  chiefly 
jPrefbyterians,  and  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 
That  jealoufy  led  them,  as  we  have  feen,  to  take  up  arms 
againft  Charles  I.  before  a  fword  was  drawn  in  England. 
By  neglecting  to  bargain  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion at  the  Reftoration,  they  were  again  expofed  to  perfecu- 

6.  Contln.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  written,  as  already  noticed,  by  the  late  labori- 
ous and  intelligent  Mr.  Guthrie,  whofe  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland 
is  very  full,  circumftantial,  and  accurate.  The  author  of  thefe  Letters  was 
then  a  boy,  by  no  means  incapable  of  memory  ;  and  he  has  fmce  had  occafion 
to  converfe  with  many  pcrfons  deeply  engaged  in  that  r^i  •  ion,  as  well  as 
with  many  employed  in  fupprefling  it.  He  therefore  confuiers  himfelf  as  a 
contemporary.  This  observation  he  means  fhould  extend  to-the  whule  fub- 
fcquent  part  of  his  narration. 

VOL.  V.  I  tlon 
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tion  under  Charles  IF.  But  at  the  Revolution  they  took 
care  to  iecure  both  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which 
were  farther  fecured  by  the  Union.  They  have,  therefore, 
on  all  occafions,  firmly  adhered  to  the  Proteftant  Succeflion  ; 
and  were,  at  this  criiis,  equally  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the 
Pretender  and  of  the  Highlanders,  whofe  cruel  depredations 
under  the  marquis  of  Alontrofe,  the  viicount  Dundee,  and 
the  earl  of  Mar,  were  ftill  frefli  in  their  memory.  They 
were  the  moil  loyal  fubjecls  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  in 
Great  Britain.  But  they  had  long  been  difufed  to  arms  ;  and 
were  therefore  filled  with  melancholy  apprelienfloivs  at  the 
threatening  danger.  The  difafters  in  Flanders,  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  power,  and  the  defencclefs  fiate  of  their 
own  country,  all  prefTed  upon  their  minds. 

The  news  of  a  fortunate  event  in  America,  contributed 'in 
fome  degree  to  remove  this  defpondency  ;  namely,  the  con- 
queft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 

That  ifland,  of  which  the  French  were  fhamefully  left  in 
pofiTeflioii  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  through  the  negligence  or 
corruption  of  the  Englilh  miniftry,  when  Great  Britain  had 
the  power  of  giving  hw  to  her  enemies,  is  fituatcd  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  ninety  miles  in 
length  and  iixty  at  its  gfeateft  breadth.  Newfoundland, 
which  lies  to  the  call,  is  but  fifteen  leagues  diftant ;  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  weft,  is  feparated  from  It  only  by  a 
channel  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Thus  placed  between 
the  territories  of  France,,  and  thofe  ceded  to  her  rival,  -Cape 
Breton  threatened  the  poJFerlion  of  the  one,  while  it  protected 
thofe  of  the  other.  Louifburg,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft, 
•was  the  chief  town  and  port  in  the  ifland.  The  harbour, 
naturally  fate  and  capacious,  was  llrongly  fortihed  ;  the 
Harrow  entrance  being  guarded  by  two  formidable  batteries, 
whofe  crofs-fire  threatened  infuint  deftruclion  to  any  ihip 
that  (hoi-Id  attempt  to  force  a  paiTagc.  The  town  was 
\valled.  and  defended  by  all  the  works  that  can  render  a  place 
i.vjprcpnable.  It  was  the  key  of  communication  between 
6  France 
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France  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  grand  bulwark  of  her 
tliherics.  And  it  was  confidered  by  the  Englifh  colonies  as 
the  Dunkirk  of  America  ;  as  it  afforded  protection  to  a 
fwarm  of  French  frigates  and  privateers,  that  ruined  their 
trade,  and  pillaged  them  with  impunity. 

Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations*  the  British  miniitry 
were  induced  to  liftcn  to  the  propofals  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  who  offered  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Louif- 
burg.  Commodore  Warren,  then  flationed  at  Antigua,  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  with  a 
flout  fquadron,  in  order  to  protect  the  tranfports,  and  co- 
operate with  the  New  England  militia  ;  which,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fix  thoufand,  were  embarked,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Pifcataqua,  and  landed  without  op- 
poiition  within  four  miles  of  the  place.  The  befiegers, 
though  inexperienced,  were  brave  :  the  officers  of  the  ma- 
rines directed  their  operations ;  and  commodore  Warren, 
though  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour, 
was  able  effectually  to  cut  off  all  fupplies.  Seeing 
no  profpedt  of  relief,  and  threatened  with  a  general  alfault, 
the  governor,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  garrifon,  agreed 
to  furrender  the  town  ;  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 
or  (as  the  French  pompoufly  called  it)  Ifle  Royalc,  imme- 
diately fubmitted  to  the  victors  7. 

This  conqueft,  the  importance  of  which  was  much  mag- 
nified, contributed  greatly  to  confirm  the  zeal  of  the  friends 
to  the  Proteftant  Succefiion  in  Scotland  ;  and  if  vigorous 
meafures  had  been  taken  by  government,  the  rebellion  might 
have  been  crufhed  in  its  birth.  But  George  II.  being  then 
at  Hanover,  the  regency  appointed,  during  his  abience, 
flighted  every  information  relative  to  the  enterprize  of  the 
young  Pretender,  until  all  North  Britain  was  threatened  with 
fubjedtion.  They  could  not  believe  he  would  have  the  har- 
dinefs  to  land  without  a  powerful  foreign  force ;  fo  that 

7.  Id. ibid.    Douglas's  Sumnary,  vol  ii.    Smollett,  vol.  >i. 
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Charles's  very  \veaknefs,  under  the  veil  of  his  temerity,  may 
be  faid  to  have  advanced  his  progrefs.  Defcending  from  the 
mountains  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  at  the  head  of  his 
hardy  and  intrepid  Highlanders,  he  took  porTefiion  of  Diin- 
keld,  Perth,  and  Dundee ;  every  where  proclaiming  his  fa- 
ther, the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fei/iing  the  public  money  forSfs  ufe.  At  Perth  he  reviewed 
his  forces,  and  found  them  amount  to  about  three  thoufand 
men.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  vifcount  Strathallan,  lord 
Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Athol, 
by  the  young  and  fanguine  duke  of  Perth 8,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  of  diftinclion.  And  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine 
having  taken  pofTeflion  of  the  eftate  of  Athol,  which  his 
younger  brother  inherited,  as  well  as  the  title,  in  confequence 
of  his  attainder,  was  able  to  bring  foine  acceflion  of  ftrength 
to  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed. 

Emboldened  by  thefe  promifing  appearances,  the  young 
Pretender  proceeded  to  Dumblane ;  and  having  crofled  the 
Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  after  making  a  feint  of  inarching  to  Glafgow, 
Meanwhile  lir  John  Cope,  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's 
forces  in  Scotland,  afraid  to  face  the  rebels,  marched  north- 
ward as  far  as  Invernefs,  under  pretence  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  fome  loyal  clans ;  leaving,  by  that  movement,  the 
capital  and  the  whole  low  country  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  feemed  at  firit  determined 
on  a  bold  refinance  ;  but  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  re- 

8.  The  head  of  this  nobleman's  family,  which  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  having;  accompanied  James  II.  into  France,  was  there  created 
a  duke.  He  himfelf  had  been  educated  in  that  kingdom ;  and  fucceeding 
unexpectedly  to  the  family  eftate,  he  had  lately  come  over  to  Great  Britain. 
On  his  arrival,  he  flew  with  ardour  intr  all  the  gaities  of  the  age,  and  adapt- 
ed liirnillf  to  every  mode  of  pleafure,  which  he  purfued  with  the  appearance 
of  gkldy  diifipation,  \vhile  forming  the  plan  of  an  exteniive  rebellion.  He 
\vab  th^  ibui  of  the  Jacobite  party. 

4  bels, 
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bels,  their  rcfolution  began  to  fail.  They  were  apprehenfivc 
of  a  general  pillage,  and  even  of  a  maffacre,  if  the  place 
iliould  be  carried  by  afTault,  againft  which  its  ruinous  and 
extenlive  walls  were  but  a  {lender  fecurity.  The  magiftratcs, 
therefore,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Pretender  for  the  fur- 
render  of  the  town.  But  before  the  terms  were  finally  fet- 
tled, a  body  of  Highlanders  being  treacheroufly  admitted  at 
one  of  the  gates  in  the  night,  took  pofleflion  of  the  city 
guard-houfe  ;  and  opening  the  other  gates  to  new  affociates, 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  ancient  capital  by  morning. 
The  caftle,  however,  ftill  held  out.  And  thither  had  been 
carried,  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  the  treafure  of  the 
two  Scottifh  banks,  and  the  mod  valuable  effects  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  the  caftle,  which  being 
feated  on  a  rock  to  the  weftward  of  the  town,  commands 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  Charles  made  a  circuit  to  the  eaft, 
and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe, 
the  kingly  dwelling  of  his  anceftors.  Here  he  kept  a  kind 
of  court ;  and  being  attended  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  aiSted  as  officers  of  ftate,  he  iffued  an  order, 
with  all  the  formality  of  lawful  authority,  for  iblemnly  pro- 
claiming his  father  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  The  ceremo- 
wy  was  performed  accordingly  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  three 
manifeftos  were  read  by  the  purfuivants.  In  the  firft  marii- 
fefto,  the  old  Pretender  afTerted  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  declaimed  againft -the  Union,  lamented  the  hard- 
ihips  to  which  the  Scots  had  been  expofed  in  confequence  of 
;t>  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  injuries  his  faithful  High- 
landers ha^l  iuffered  from  the  eftablifhed  government.  He 
promifed  to,  call  a  free  parliament,  to  abolifh  the  malt-dutv, 
and  all  other  grievous  impontions  and  taxes  that  had  been 
laid  on  them  fince  the  Union  ;  to  reftore  the  Scottiih  nation 
to  its  ancient  liberty  and  independency  ;  to  protect,  fecure, 
and  maintain  all  his  proteftant  fubjedts  in  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privi- 
I  3  leges 
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leges  and  immunities.  By  the  fecond  manifefto,  he  confti- 
tuted  his  fon  Charles  fole  regent  of  his  dominions,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
during  his  abfence.  The  third  manifefto  was  in  the  name  of 
the  young  Pretender  ;  and  Charles,  after  enforcing  all  that 
had  been  faid  in  his  father's  firft  declaration,  cornma-nded 
obedience  to  himfelf  as  Prince-regent  9. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Cope,  being  joined  by  fome 
well-a ffe&ed  Highlanders,  had  embarked  his  troops  at  Aber- 
deen and  landed  at  Dunbar,  where  he  was  reinforced  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  that  had  retired  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Confident  of  fuccefs,  he  began  his  inarch  toward  the  capital, 
with  a  well-appointed  army  ;  but  underftanding  that  the 
rebels  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  he  pitched  his 
camp  near  Preftonpans,  having  the  village  of  Tranent  in  his 
from- and  the  fea  in  his  rear.  His  troops,  confiding  of  be- 
tvycen  four  and  five  thoufand  men,  lay  all  night  en  their 
arms  ;  and  early  next  morning  the  young  Pretender 
advanced  in  hoftile  array,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thoufand  undifciplined  and  half-armed  Highlanders,  whofe  fu- 
rious gedures  and  rapid  movements,  feen  dimly  through  the 
retiring  darknefs,  excited  unufual  emotions  of  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Englifh  foldiers.  Thefe  emotions  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fubfide.  Charles  himfelf,  (landing  in  the  firft  line, 
gave  the  word  of  command  ;  and  drawing  his  fword,  threw 
away  the  fcabbard  I0.  The  Highlanders  rumed  on  to  the 
attack  like  'fo  many  fturdy  favages,  regardlefs  of  the 
fire  of  the  artillery.  The  king's  troops  were  thrown  into 
diiorder,  and  totally  routed.  The  dragoons  inftantly  left  the 
field,  and  coukl  never  after  be  rallied.  Five  hundred  of  the 
foot  were  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  made  prifoners. 
Among  the  former  was  the  gallant  colonel  Gardiner,  who 

9.  Ccn'in.  of  Rapin,  vol  ix.  and  the  Periodical  Publications  of  the  times. 

10.  Id.  ib;d. 
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fell  covered  with  many  wounds.  Never,  in  a  word,  was 
any  victory  more  complete:  the  military  chert,  cannon,  co- 
lours, camp-equipage,  and  baggage  of  the  royal  army,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Had  the  Pretender  marched  into  England  immediately 
after  this  victory,  before  the  Britifli  troops  were  recalled  from 
Flanders  or  any  foreign  fuccours  could  be  procured,  he 
would  probably  have  accompliihed  the  great  object  of  his 
enterprife.  But  inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  confterna- 
iion  occafioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  king's  forces  in  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe,  to  enjoy 
the  vain  parade  of  royalty.  Edinburgh  proved  the  Capua  of 
Charles.  There,  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  needy  ex- 
pectants, and  (educed  by  the  blandishments  of  the  Jacobite 
ladies,  longing  for  his  princely  benediction,  he  wantonly 
wafted  his  time,  till  the  critical  moment  was  paft  ;  while  his 
hungry  followers  blunted  the  edge  of  their  ferocity  in  focial 
indulgencies,  or  broke  the  nerve  of  their  courage  in  fruitlefs 
efforts  to  reduce  the  cattle,  and  get  poffefiion  of  the  public 
treafure.  Meantime  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock,  and  by  the  lords  Balmerino,  Pitfligo,  Elcho,  and  Ogil- 
vie.  And  it  was,  at  laft,  refolved  to  march  into  England. 

In  conference  \)f  that  reiblution,  Charles  published  a  new 
manifeflo,  fakl  to  be  compofed  by  himfelf,  in  which  he  pro- 
mifed,  in  his  father's  name,  all  manner  of  fecurity  to  the 
proteflant  religion  and  the  eftabliihed  church,  and  declared 
that  he  would  pals  any  law  the  parliament  fhould  judge  ne- 
ceffary  for  that  purpofe.  "  That  the  public  debt  has  been 
11  contracted  under  an  unlawful  government,  nobody,"  fays  he, 
*•'  can  diibwn,  any  more  than  that  it  is  now  a  moft  heavy  load 
•'  upon  the  nation  :  yet,  in  regard  it  is  due  to  thofe  very  fub- 
*'  jedts  whom  our  Royal  Father  promifes  to  protect,  cheriih, 
*•  and  defend,  he  is  refolved  to  take  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
<t  inent  concerning  it  ;  in  which  he  thinks  he  act*  the  part 
"  of  a  juft  prince,  who  makes  the  good  of  his  people  the 
*?  fole  rule  of  his  actions.  Furthermore,  we  have  in  his 
14  "  name 
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"  name  to  declare,  That  the  fame  rule  laid  down  for  the 
"  funds,  fhall  be  followed  with  refpect  to  every  law  or  act 
"  of  parliament  fmce  the  Revolution  ;  and  in  fo  far  as,  in  a 
"  free  and  legal  parliament,  they  fliall  be  approved,  he  will 
*'  confirm  them."  He  next  declares,  that  his  expedition  was 
undertaken  without  afliftance  either  from  France  or  Spain ; 
"  but"  adds  he,  "  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Heflians, 
<;  and  Swifs,  the  elector  of  Hanover's  allies,  being  called 
'*  over  to  protect  his  government,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the 
"  king  my  father  to  accept  alfo  of  the  afliftance  of  thofe 
**  who  are  able,  and  who  have  engaged  to  fupport  him  "  r" 

This  declaration  had  by  no  means  the  defired  effect.  It 
did  not  effectually  remove  the  fears  of  the  monied  men,  in 
regard  to  the  fecurity  of  the  funds,  while  it  filled  the  body  of 
the  people  with  apprehenfions  of  a  French  invafion.  Every 
one,  from  fome  motive  or  other,  feemed  attached  to  the 
eftabliihed  government.  Loyal  addrefTes,  from  all  quarters, 
were  prefented  to  George  II.  on  his  return  from  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  congratulating  him  on  the  reduction  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  expreffing  deteftation  at  the  unnatural  re- 
bellion. 

Nor  were  thefe  addrefles  merely  complimentary.  Above 
a  thoufand  of  the  mofl  eminent  merchants,  tradefmen,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fupport  public 
credit,  figned  an  agreement,  That  they  would  take  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England  in  payment  of  any  fum  due  to  them, 
and  ufe  their  utmolr  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments 
in  the  fame  paper  lz.  This  was  a  flep  of  the  utmoft  im* 
portance  ;  as  it  not  only  prevented  the  danger  of  a  run  upon 
the  bank,  but  interefted  many  in  the  defence  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover,  whofe  hearts  were  with  the  Pretender,  or  whofe 
jsiinde  were  wavering. 

Other  meafures  confpired  to  fix  the  unfteady,  and  to  warm 
iuto  zeal  timid  or  prudential  loyalty.  The  Habeas  Corpus 

II,  Cofitln.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  n.  Id.  ibid.    Smollett,  vol  xi. 
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a&  was  fufpended,  and  feveral  perfons  were  taken  up  on 
fufpicion  of  treafonable  practices.  Six  thoufand  Dutch  aux- 
iliaries were  landed ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Britiih  troops, 
recalled  from  Flanders,  arrived  in  England,  with  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  their  head.  Befide  a  number  of  new  regi- 
ments, voluatarily  raifed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  mi- 
litia of  every  county  were  affembled ;  arms  were  liberally 
diftributed  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Notwithftanding  this  hoftile  appearance,  and  the  formid- 
able force  that  was  now  collected,  the  young  adventurer  left 
Edinburgh,   and  entered   England,  by  the    weftern 
border,   with  only  fix  thoufand   men  ;   the  duke  of 
Perth  acting  as  commander  in  chief,  and  lord  George  Mur- 
ray as  lieutenant-general.     They  immediately  inverted  Car- 
lifle  ;  and  both  the  town  and  caftle,  though  defended  by  the- 
militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  fupported  by  the 
inhabitants  and  fome  companies  of  regular  troops,  furrender- 
ed  within  three  days. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  confirmation  at  the 
progrefs  of  the  rebels.  Terror  took  pofleffion  of  every 
heart;  and  the  mofl  frightful  apprehenhons  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  entertained  of  an  invafion  from  France,  where  great 
preparations  were  making  for  a  defcent  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  militia  of  the  maritime  counties  were  drawn 
toward  the  coaft,  and  fignals  fixed  for  a  general  alarm.  But 
the  vigilance  of  admiral  Vernon,  who  was  ftationed  with  a 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  aad  effectually  blocked  up  the  French 
ports,  prevented  the  projected  invafion.  The  embarkation 
was  to  have  been  made  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  in 
large  boats,  and  a  landing  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dover,  under  the  cover  of  night.  The  troops  were  to 
have  been  commanded  by  the  attainted  earl  marefchal  of 
Scotland  ;  who,  regardlefs  himfeif  of  danger,  in  what  he 
fo  good  a  caufe,  threw  up  his  commiflion  in  dif- 
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guft,  on  finding  the  French  naval  officers  afraid  to  venture 
out  ". 

Meanwhile  the  rebels,  having  left  a  fmall  garrifon  in  Car- 
lifle,  advanced  to  Penrith;  and  continuing  their  route  through 
Lancafter  and  Prefton,  took  pofTeflion  of  Manchefter,  where 
the  Pretender  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters.  Thinking  him- 
felf  -now  in  the  heart  of  his  Englifh  intereft,  he  promifed 
himfelf  a  great  accerfion  of  force  ;  but  although  the  inha- 
bitants of  Manchefter  received  him  with  marks  of  affeclion, 
and  celebrated  his  arrival  with  illuminations,  they  (hewed 
little  inclination  to  join,  and  the  people  of  the  country  ftiil 
Jefs.  He  was  only  able  to  raife  about  two  hundred  men, 
who  were  formed  into  a  regiment,  in  hopes  it  would  foon  he 
completed,  under  colonel  7"ownly,  a  Roman  catholic  gen^ 
tlcman  of  fome  eminence  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  who 
had  ferved  in  the  French  army. 

Charles,  who  had  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that  as  foon  as  he 
fhould  enter  Lancafliire  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
flock  to  his  ftandard,  was  very  much  mortified  at  this  back- 
wardncfs  in  his  reputed  friends.  He  endeavoured,  however, 
to  conceal  his  difappointment ;  and  his  followers  in  general, 
wore  a  good  face,  though  it  was  known  to  them?  that  gene- 
ral Wade,  who  had  afTembled  an  army  of  fourteen  thouiand 
men  at  Newcaftle,  was  advancing  through  Yorkllnre,  and 
that  the  'duke  of  Cumberland,  affifted  by  Sir  John  Ligonier, 
had  taken  poft  near  Litchfield  with  thirteen  thoufand  vete- 
ran troops.  A  council  of  war  was  called ;  and  it  was  re- 
folved  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Cliefter  and  Liverpool  into 
Wales,  where  the  Pretender  expected  a  number  of  adhe- 
rents. But  learning  afterward  that  thofe  two  towns  were 
fecurcd,  and  that  the  bridges  over  the  river  Merfey  had 
been  broken  down,  Charles  took  the  route  of  Stockpbrt  and 
Warington  ;  and  paiTing  through  Macclesfield  and  Congle- 

13.  Cgnlia.  of  Rapin,  vol.  is. 
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ton,  turned  fuddenly  off  by  Leeke  and  Ailibourn,  and  un- 
expeftedly  entered  Derby.     There  his  father  was    D 
proclaimed  with  great  folemnity. 

Having  gained,  by  this  rapid  movement,  a  day's  march  of 
the  royal  army,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Pre- 
tender, who  was  now  within  an  hundred  miles  of  London, 
might   have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the   capital,   had  he 
proceeded  directly  forward.     And,  in  that  event,  the  French 
would  probably  have  been  encouraged  to  attempt  a  defcent 
in  his  favour  ;  while  many  well-wimers,  who  ftill  kept  at  a 
diftance,  would  certainly  have  joined  him,  and  public  credit 
would  have  received  a  terrible  {hock.     Yet  muft  we  not 
raftily  fuppofe  that  Charles  would  have  been  finally  fuccefs- 
ful,  had  he  even  got  poffeflion  of  the  metropolis,  as  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  firmly  attached  to  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, could  have  been  aflembled  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
a  few  days ;  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebels,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country. 
And  a  powerful  fleet  would  have  obflru6led  all  fupplies  by 
fea. 

The  rebels  muft  even  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  be- 
fore they  could  have  entered  the  capital ;  for  no  fooner  was 
it  known,  that,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  march  fouthward, 
than  orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  upon  Finchly- 
common,  where  the  king  refolved  to  take  the  field  in  perfon, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  England.  And  all  the  regular  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  new  railed  regiments,  the  volun- 
teer companies,  the  militia,  and  the  trained  bands,  were  com- 
manded to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  the  fame  fervice. 
Little  refiftance,  however,  could  have  been  made  by  men 
enervated  by  the  fedentary  arts,  nurfed  in  the  bofom  of  a  vo- 
luptuous city,  and  but  fiightly  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
arms  ;'  wbofe  imagination  was  filled  with  the  mod  frightful 
ideas  of  the  favage  ferocity,  bodily  ftrength,  and  irreiiftible* 
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valour  of  the  Highlanders ;  while  they  were  apprehenfive,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  being  every  moment  overwhelmed  by  a 
French  invafion,  or  marlacred  by  an  infurre&ion  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  I4.  They  muft  have  been  broken  at  the  fir.fl 
encounter ;  and  as  George  II.  was  obflinately  brave,  he 
might  have  funk  beneath  the  arm  of  his  youthful  anta- 
gonift. 

Happily  things  did  not  come  to  this  extremity.  The  Pre- 
tender had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  England  without  re- 
Delving  any  confiderable  acceffion  of  force,  or  being  joined  by 
any  perfon  of  diiHn&ion.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the  Jacobites 
in  the  kingdom  had  been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took  no 
meafures  for  exciting  an  infurre&ion  in  his  favour,  nor  did 
the  French  attempt  an  invafion  for  his  fupport.  He  lay, 
•with  a  handful  of  men,  between  two  powerful  armies,  in  the 
midft  of  winter,  and  in  a  country  hoftile  to  him.  Having 
jnconfiderately  fpent  fome  time  at  Derby,  he  could  not  now 
enter  the  metropolis  without  hazarding  a  battle  with  one  of 
thofe  armies,  and  a  defeat  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  himfelf 
and  all  his  adherents.  It  was  therefore  refolved  in  a  council 
of  war,  by  the  majority  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  to  march 
back  into  Scotland,  where  the  Pretender's  affairs  had  taken 
a  fortunate  turn;  although  Charles  himfelf,  the  duke  of 
Perth,  and  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  were  for  proceeding  to 
London,  be  the  event  what  it  might.  And  they  perhaps 
were  right ;  efpecially  as  they  were  under  the  necefnty  of 
making  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  two  fuperior  armies  ;  a  re- 
treat which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  befide  the  danger  attending 
it,  would  utterly  ruin  their  caufe  in  England,  and  greatly 
difptrit  their  friends  in  Scotland.  A  retreat  however. was  at- 
tempted ;  and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity,  regu- 
larity, expedition,  and  addrefs,  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of 
nations,  by  any  body  of  men  under  circumllances  equally  ad- 
verfe. 

14.  Id.  ibid.  Smollett,  vol.  xL 
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On  the  third  day  after  the  rebels  left  Derby,  they  arrived 
at  Manchefler,  and  proceeded  to  Prefton,  without  the  lofs  of 
a  fmgle  man  ;  though  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  the 
roads  damaged,  the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm  the  country, 
and  detachments  of  horfe  fent  from  both  the  royal  armies 
Co  harrafs  them  on  their  inarch.  They  were  overtaken, 
however,  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  their  rear-guard, 
compofed  of  the  clan  of  the  Macpherfons,  the  moft  feroci- 
ous of  all  the  Highland  tribes,  threw  himfelf  into  the  village, 
in  order  to  obftiucl  the  purfuit;  and  perceiving  that  the  royal 
army  confided  only  of  cavalry  (for  which,  milead  of  their 
former  terror,  the  Highlanders  had  acquired  a  contempt, 
fince  the  battle  of  Preftonpans),  he  fent  an  exprefs  after  the 
main  body  of  the  rebels,  entreating  them  to  return,  and  ha- 
zard an  engagement  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  meflage ; 
yet  he  refolved  to  maintain  his  poft.  He  accordingly  put 
himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  repulfed  a  party  of  horfe  ; 
combated  for  an  hour  a  body  of  diimounted  dra- 
goons;  and  then,  having  fully  accomplimed  his  pur- 
pofe,  proceeded  unmolefted  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  Pretend- 
er at  Penrith. 

On  the  arrival  of  lord  George  Murray,  it  was  deliberated 
by  the  rebel  chiefs,  whether  they  fhould  profecute  their 
march,  or  turn  back  and  give  battle  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  infantry.  But  it  appear- 
ing upon  enquiry,  thatfuch  a  junction  might  be  foon  formed, 
and  without  their  knowledge,  they  continued  their  retreat  to 
Carlifle.  There  they  drew  up  their  forces,  and  feemed  de- 
termined to  wait  the  approach  of  their  purfuers.  Underftand- 
ing,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  had  been 
reinforced  by  feveral  battalions  of  foot,  and  a  fquadron  of 
horfe,  from  Wade's  divifion,  they  changed  their  refoluticn  ; 
and  having  augmented  the  garrifon  of  Carlifle,  by  throwing 
into  the  place  die  Manchefter  volunteers,  they  crofled  the  river 

Eden, 
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Eden,  and  pafled  into  Scotland,  without  lofmg  above  fifty- 
men,  during  their  whole  expedition,  by  ficknefs,  fatigue,  the 
f word  of  the  enemy,  or  leaving  one  ftraggler  behind  them  1S. 

After  the  adicn  at  Clifton,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  found 
it  necefTary  to  halt,  and  give  his  troops,  which  had  been 
roughly  handled,  fome  refpite.  He  was  there  joined  by  his 
infantry  :  and  his  whole  army  advanced  to  Carlisle,  in  three 
columns.  The  garrifon,  though  ill  fupplied  with  engineers, 
made  a  fliew  of  refinance ;  but  no  fooner  were  the  batteries 
opened  againft  the  place,  than  the  rebels  found  themfelves 
under  the  necefilty  of  furrendering  at  difcretion.  The  pri- 
foners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  were  committed 
to  clofe  confinement;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned 
to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  eclat  as  if 
be  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  every  one  fuppoiing  that 
the  rebellion  was  eventually  extinguished. 

This  however,  was  by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  Pre- 
tender's force  was  yet  unbroken  ;  and  if  the  failure  of  his  ex- 
peuition  into  England  had  difcouraged  fome  of  his  more  fan- 
guine  followers,  his  rapid  progrefs  and  gallant  retreat  had 
{bed  new  luflre  over  his  arms.  The  Englifh  Jacobites, 
whom  fear  alone  had  withheld  from  joining  him,  thinking 
every  moment  that  his  ilender  band  would  be  crufhed,  now 
reproached  themfelves  for  their  pusillanimity,  in  not  abetting 
that  caufe  which  they  ioved,  and  to  which  their  aid  might 
have  given  the  aicendant.  In  a  word,  had  lie  been  properly 
fupplied  with  arms,  money,  and  military  (lores,  from  France, 
and  with  what  he  wanted  no  lefs,  a  few  able  engineers  and 
experienced  officers,  the  coiiteft  might  dill  have  been  doubt- 
ful whether  the  hoirfe  of  Stuart  or  that  of  Hanover  fhould  lit 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

But  let  us  leave  thefe  political  conjectures,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  {lute  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  daring  adventurer  in  his 
courfe. 

75.  id.  ibid. 
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Soon  after  the  rebels  left  Edinburgh,  general  Wade,  who 
commanded  in  the  north  of  England,  fent  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  protection  of  that  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Glafgow 
raifed  a  regiment  for  their  own  defence :  other  towns  follow- 
ed their  example  ;  and  all  the  Argylefliire  Highlanders  were 
in  arms  for  the  fupport  of  government.  The  people  of  the 
fouth  and  \vcft  of  Scotland,  animated  by  the  harangues  of 
the  prelLyteriun  clergy,  and  flimulated  by  their  intuitive,  or 
habitual  horror  againft  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  appear- 
ed only  to  increafe  in  loyalty  during  the  moft  profperous  for- 
tune of  the  Pretender.  Their  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  Suc- 
ceffion,  as  fettled  in  the  family  of  Brunfwick,  became  warm- 
er in  proportion  to  his  fuccefs,  and  the  danger  to  which  it 
feemed  expofed  ;  for  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  declarations 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  very  little  to  thofe  of  a  civil  nature. 
"  Kirk  and  King  !"  was  the  univerfal  ciy. 

The  ftate  of  affairs  was  very  different  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  majority  of  the  people,  beyond  the  river  Tay,  being 
chiefly  Papifts,  Nonjurors,  or  hike- warm  Prefbyterians,  were 
difpofedto  favour  the  re-eftablifhinent  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 
But  many  of  the  leading  men  were  attached  to  the  reigning 
family  by  motives  of  intereft,  ambition,  inclination,  grati- 
tude, and  exerted  themfelves  zealoufly  for  the  fupport  of  go- 
vernment. One  of  the  moil  diftinguiHied  of  thofe  was  Dun- 
can Forbes  of  Culloden,  lord  prefident  of  the  Court  of  Sef- 
fion  ;  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge,  greit  talents,  engaging 
manners,  and  equally  refpected  for  his  public  and  private 
virtues.  To  him,  perhaps,  the  houfe  of  Hanover  owes  its 
continuance  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  the  en- 
joyment of  cur  happy  confHtution.  He  confirmed  in  their 
allegiance,  feveral  chieftains,  who  began  to  waver  :  fome  he 
induced  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  to  renounce  their 
former  principles,  and  oppofe  that  caufe  which  they  meant 
to  abet ;  others  he  perfuaded  to  remain  quiet,  from  prudential 
confederations.  In  thefe  views  he  was  warmly  feconded  by  the 
earl  of  Loudon,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces  at  Inver- 

nefs; 
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nefs ;  where  he  was  joined  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
the  eail  of  Sutherland;  by  a  confideiable  number,  under 
lord  Rae  ;  and,  befidc  the  Grants  and  Monroes,  by  a  body 
of  hardy  iflanders  from  Skie,  under  fir  Alexander  Macdo- 
nald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod  I6< 

Thefe  advantages,  however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
prevailing  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  the  activity  of  a  few  rebel 
leaders.  At  the  head  of  thofe  flood  lord  Lewis  Gordon ; 
who,  though  his  brother,  the  duke,  was  in  the  intereft  of 
government,  had  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  arming  the 
retainers  of  the  family,  as  well  as  in  engaging  all  difaffe&ed 
perfons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.  The  earl  of 
Cromartie  had  raifed  a  body  of  men  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Pretender ;  a  considerable  fum  of  money  had  been  received, 
for  his  ufe,  from  Spain  ;  and  lord  John  Drtimmond,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Perth,  had  landed  with  a  fmall  reinforcement, 
and  with  liberal  promifes  of  farther  afftftance,  from  France. 

Encouraged  by  thofe  flattering  appearances,  and  by  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  Pretender,  lord  Lovat,  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  characters  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  who 
had  long  temporized,  ordered  his  fon  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  Clan,  and  repair  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  rebels 
at  Perth  17.  He  even  fent  round  his  whole  eftate  the  Fiery 

Crofe 

16    Coat™,  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.     Smollett,  vol.  xi. 

17.  Simon  Frafer,  lord  Lovat,  was  born  with  iufinuating  talents,  and  exert- 
ed his  whole  force  upon  mankind  through  the  channel  of  their  vanity.  Ut- 
terly dcftitute  of  principle,  and  defpifing  veracity  as  an  ufelefs  quality,  he  ac- 
commodated all  his  actions  to  his  immediate  intereft,  and  all  his  words  to  the 
deceitful  purpofe  of  drawing  the  credulous  into  his  views.  And  although  his 
natural  addrcfs  was  homely,  his  perfonal  appearance  remarkably  forbidding, 
and  his  flattery  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  obfcrvation  even  of  the  weak  and 
the  vain ;  it  was  too  ftrongly  applied  to  be  refitted  entirely  by  men  of  the 
mod  moderate  tempers,  and  of  the  founded  underftanding.  Though  his  pro- 
jects were  generally  formed  with  little  judgment,  he  was  bold  and  fearlefs  in 
the  execution  of  them.  In  1697,  he  had  entered,  with  an  armed  band,  the 
houfe  of  a  woman  of  quality,  feized  her  pcrfon,  and  ordered  the  marriage  ce- 
remony to  be  performed,  while  he  endeavoured,  with  the  found  of  a  bag  pipe , 

tor 
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Crofs,  or  general  denunciation  of  fpoil,  fword,  and  fire,  made 
by  the  Highland  chiefs  againil  fuch  of  their  vaffals  as  fhould 
refufe  to  take  arms  at  their  command.  Near  a  thoufand 
Frafers  were  inftantly  levied,  and  the  Matter  of  Lovat  in- 
verted Fort  Auguftus.  The  earl  of  Loudon  marched  to  the 

to  drown  her  cries ;  and  having  dripped  her  naked,  by  cutting  off  her  flays 
with  his  dirk  or  dagger,  he  forced  her  to  bed,  and  confummated  the  pn.tend- 
ed  marriage  amid  the  noife  and  riot  of  his  barbarous  attendants. 

Obliged  to  abandon  the  kingdom,, and  declared  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw  for 
this  and  other  violences,  Frafer  found  means  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  king 
William  ;  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  by  becoming 
a  catholic ;  and  was  employed  by  the  court  of  France  in  attempting  to  rail* 
a  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1703.  For  that  purpofe  h-  was  furnifhed  with  pro- 
per credentials  by  the  Pretender  ;  but  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  thofe  for  the 
reftoration  of  the  exiled  family,  he  difcovercd  the  whole  plot  to  the  Englifh 
government,  and  returned  to  France,  in  order  to  procure  more  full  proofs  of 
the  guilt  of  the  principal  confpirators.  His  treachery  being  there  difcovered, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Baftile,  where  he  remained  fome  months,  and  mull 
have  fuffered  the  punilhment  due  to  his  crimes,  but  for  his  confummate  dif- 
funulation.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  make  it  believed,  that  all  he  had  done 
was  for  the  intereft  of  the  Pretender ;  and  on  his  return  to  Great  Britain,  his 
fuffcrings  in  Frr.nce  recommended  him  not  only  to  the  protection  but  the  fa- 
vour of  government. 

In  1715,  Lovat  was  highly  ferviceible  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  by  affift- 
ing  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  becoming  afterward  a  perfonal 
favourite  of  George  I.  he  was  nobly  rewarded  for  his  loyalty.     He  even 
formed  the  fchema  of  erecting  himfelf  into  a  kind  of  viceroy  in  the  High- 
lands; pretending,  that  if  he  had  the  diitribution  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  annually  among  the  heads  of  the  Clans,  he  could  effectually  prevent 
all  their  future  infurre6tions,  and  draw  them  infenubly  into  the  interefls  of 
the  reigning  family.     Difappointed,  however,  in  his  ambitious  hopes,  and 
otherwife  difgufted  with  the  eflablifhed  government,  he  again  relapfed  into 
Jacobitifm;  and  concluding  that  the  young  Pretender  would  be  fupported  by 
a  powerful  foreign  force,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  principles.     But 
when  Charles  landed  without  fuch  force,  Lovat  refufed  co  join  him,  though 
he  had  accepted  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  north  of  th« 
Spey.     Yet  was  he  induilrious  in  arming  his  Clan;  in  order,  as  is  fuppofed, 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  treafonous  fpeeches  and  practices,  by  throwing 
his  intereft  into  che  fcale  of  goycrment,  if  the  unexpected  fuccefs  of  the  Pre- 
tender had  not  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion.     Sec  Stuart  Papers. 
LocK/jart's  Mem.     Lovat's  cTriul, 
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relief  of  that  place,  and  raifed  the  fiege.  But  this  fuccefs 
was  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who 
furprifed  and  routed  the  laird  of  Maeleod,  and  Monro  of 
Culcairn,  at  Inverury,  and  obliged  them  to  repafs  the  Spey  ; 
fo  that  the  rebels  were  now  matters  of  the  whole  country, 
from  that  river  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  every  where  im- 
pofed  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  feized  the  royal 
revenue. 

Meanwhile  the  Pretender,  on  leaving  England,  under- 
Handing  that  Edinburgh  was  fecured  by  a  frefli  army,  had 
proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries  to  Glafgow,  and  impofed 
a  heavy  contribution  on  that  loyal  city.  After  making  a 
hafty  but  oppreflive  tour-  through  the  neighbouring  country,, 
he  directed  his  march  to  Stirling,  where  he  *was  joined  by 
the  French  troops,  under  lord  John  Drummond  ;  by  the 
Frafers,  under  the  Mafter  of  Lovat;  and  by  lord  Lewis 
Gordon  and  his  victorious  followers.  It  was  now  re- 
folved  to  invert  that  town  and  cattle ;  the  latter  being  of 
great  importance,  by  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river 
A. D.I 746.  Forth.  The  town,  which  is-  almofr.  naked  and 

Jan.  8.  defencelefs,  furrendered  as  foon  as  a  battery  was 
opened  againft  it ;  but  the  caftle,  defended  by  a  good  garri- 
fon,  under  the  command  of  general  Blakeney,  ftill  held  out, 
and  continued  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the  rebels. 

The  taking  of  the  town  of  Stirling  was  therefore,  in  itfelf, 
an  event  of  little  moment.  Yet,  when  connected  with  the 
miraculous  efcape  of  the  Pretender  from  two  royal  armies, 
and  the  great  increafe  of  his  adherents  during  his  bold  expe- 
dition to  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  ferved  to  oc- 
cafion  frefli  alarm  in  England ;  efpecially  as  it  was  con- 
ficlered  as  a  prelude  to  the  reduction  of  the  citadel,  the  key 
of  the  communication  between  the  north  and  fouth  of  Scot- 
land. Nothing  was  thought  impofiible  for  Charles  and  his 
{barely  Highlanders,  who  feemed  to  be  at  once  invulnerable, 
and  proof  againft  the  rage  of  the  elements. 

General  Hawley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  been 

appointed 
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appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces*  in  Scotland  in 
the  room  of  fir  John  Cope,  was  ordered  inftantly  to  affemble 
an  army,  and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Stirling  caftle.  Hawley, 
who  was  naturally  brave,  confident,  and  even  prcfumptuous, 
having  under  him  major-general  Hufke,  brigadier  Chol- 
mondeley,  brigadier  Mordaunt,  and  feveral  other  officers  of 
diilinc"t.ion,  advanced  accordingly  to  Falkirk  at  the  head  of 
near  ten  thoufand  men»  befide  the  Argyleihire  Highlanders 
and  Glafgow  volunteers  ;  and  having  a  contemptible  idea  of 
the  rebels,  whom  he  had  boafted  he  would  drive  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  with  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, he  gave  himfelf  little  trouble  to  enquire  after  their 
numbers  or  difpofition. 

The  Pretender's  army  confuted  of  about  eight  thoufend 
men,  and  lay  concealed  in  Torwood.  Informed  that  the 
enemy  were  in  motion  in  order  to  take  pofTeffion  of  fome 
riling  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp, 
Hawley  commanded  his  cavalry  to  cut  them  in 
pieces.  But  the  event  proved  very  different  from  what  he 
expected.  The  horfe  being  fuddenly  broken,  recoiled  upon 
the  foot,  and  a  total  rout  enfued.  Abandoning  their  tents, 
with  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  the  king's  forces 
retired  in  confufion  -to  Edinburgh,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  make  a  ftand  at  Falkirk.  They  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle  near  five  hundred  (lain,  among  whom  were  an  unufual 
number  of  officers :  and  about  three  hundred  priibners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  l8. 

Had  the  victorious  Charles,  during  the  confternation  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  fecond  blow,  again  boldly  entered  England, 
he  might  poflibly  have  taken  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the 
capital  ;  or  had  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
toward  Invernefs,  he  might  have  crufhed  the  earl  of'LoudoiJ) 
(lifamied  the  loyal  Clans,  doubled  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  made  himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  all  the  North 

iS.  Cantin.  of  Rap'.n,  vol  ix.     Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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of  Scotland.  But  his  heart  being  fet  on  the  reduction  of 
Stirling  caftle,  he  loTi  fight  of  every  other  object.  He  there- 
fore returned  to  the  liege  of  that  fortrefs ;  and  after  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  carry  it  by  afTault,  the  mode  of  attack 
moft  agreeable  to  his* followers,  and  for  which  they  were 
berr.  adapted,  he  obftinately  perfifted  in  erecting  batteries,  in 
opening  trenches,  and  making  regular  approaches,  in  the" 
depth  of  winter,  to  the  great  difTatisfaction  of  the  High- 
landers, many  of  whom  retired  in  difguft  to  their  nativt 
mountains. 

While  the  Pretender  was  thus  wafting  his  time,  ant! 
breaking  the  fpirit  of  his  adherents,  in  thefe  fruitlefs,  impo- 
litic, and  ill-conducted  operations,  the  nation  recovered  from 
that  panic  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  rout  at 
Falkirk.  The  royal  army  in  Scotland  was  reinforced  with 
a  body  of  frefh  troops.  William  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
appointed  to  command  it :  and  the  affairs  of  government 
foon  began  to  wear  a  new  face.  Though  unfuccefsful  in 
Flanders,  and  confidered  by  profeflional  men  as  no  great 
mafter  in  the  military  art,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
adored  by  the  foldiery.  And  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  it  was  hoped,  would  at  once  intimidate  the  rebels, 
and  encourage  the  king's  troops. 

Experience  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  well  founded. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  received  with  the  warmer!  expreffions  of  joy,  and  wel- 
comed as  a  deliverer  by  the  loyal  party.  The  prefbyteriau 
preachers  went  yet  farther :  they  reprefented  him  as  a  faviour 
fent.  of  God  for  the  protection  of  his  chofen  people,  and 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  father's  enemies.  Firmnefs  and 
confidence  every  where  took  place  of  irrefolution  and  de- 
fpondency ;  and  fucli  of  the  Jacobites  as  had  not  yet  taken 
tip  arms,  forefeeing  the  ruin  of  their  prince's  caufe,  re- 
mained quiet. 

As  foon  as  William  had  collected  his  army,  amounting  to 
about  fourteen  thoufand  hovfe  and  foot,  he  advanced  toward 

the 
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the  enemy.  Charles  at  firft  feemed  difpofed  to  hazard  a, 
battle.  But  the  Highlanders  being  much  fatigued  and  dif- 
gufted  with  the  fiege  of  Stirling  cattle,  upon  which  they 
could  make  no  impreffion,  and  in  the  different  attacks  on 
which  they  had  loft  a  number  of  -»cn,  the  Pretender  re- 
folved,  by  the  advice  of  his  moft  experienced  officers,  to 
abandon  all  his  pofts  on  this  fide  of  the  Spey,  and  proceed 
northward,  as  a  fugitive  inftead  of  a  conqueror.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Invernefs,  Fort 
George,  and  Fort  Auguftus  ;  and  to  oblige  the  earl  of 
London  to  take  refuge  in  the  ifle  of  Side.  In  a  word,  his 
prefent  fuccefs  fhewed  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he 
taken  this  route  during  his  good  fortune,  when  every  heart 
was  big  with  hope.  The  well-affedled  Clans,  as  they  were 
called,  who  now  made  but  a  feeble  refittance,  would  then 
have  joined  him  almoft  to  a  man :  and  many  perfons  of 
dittin6tion,  who  ftill  wore  the  mafk  of  loyalty,  would  have 
repaired  to  his  flandard.  But  impolitic  as  Charles  had  been, 
he  was  yet  formidable  ;  and  a  more  perfcdl  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  his  fituation  was  only  perhaps  ueceffary, 
to  have  enabled  him  to  repel  all  the  efforts  of  his  compe- 
titor. ' 

In  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  being  joined  by- 
fix  thoufand  Heffians,  that  had  been  landed  at  Leith I9  foon 
after  his  departure  from  Edinburgh,  left  two  battalions  in 
Stirling,  four  in  Perth,  and  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army.     During  his  ftay  there,  he  was  in- 
clcfatigable  in  exercifmg  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the  ri- 
gour of  the  ieafon,  and  in  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
country ;  and  as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
he  afTembled  his  forces   and  began  his  march  for 
Invernefs,    where    the    rebels   had   ettablifhed   their   head- 

lo.  Thefe  troops  were  fent  over  from  Flanders  to  replace  the  fix  thoufand 
Putch  auxiliaries,  which  France  infifted  Ihould  be  recalled,  as  part  of  the 
reduced  garrifon  of  Tournay,  and  rendered  incapable,  by' the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, of  ferving  againfl  his  moft  Chriflian  majefty  or  his  allies  for  eighteen 
V.onths. 

K  3  quarters. 
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quarters.  Contrary  to  all  expefUtion,  he  was  permitted  to 
pafs  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey  without  oppofition,  though 
about  three  thoufand  Highlanders  appeared  on  the  northern 
fide,  and  the  banks  were  deep  and  difficult  of  afcent.  It 
was  not  timidity,  how^ter,  but  the  prefumptuoufnefs  of  their 
leaders,  that  reftrained  the  rebels  from  difputing  the  paflage 
of  the  royal  arniy  ;  a  refolution  having  been  taken  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  in  fpire  of  many  found  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, to  leave  the  fords  of  the  Spey  open  ;  and  for  this  very 
extraordinary  reafon,  That  the  greater  number  of  the  king's 
troops  that  fhould  pafs  the  river,  the  fewer  would  efcape,  as 
the  fanguine  adherents  of  Charles  entertained  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  cut  off  the  whole. 

Romantic,  however,  as  this  idea  appears,  and  unwife  the 
maxim  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  might  poifibly  have  been 
realized,  had  the  Pretender  afterward  followed  the  advice  of 
the  more  cool  and  experienced  Highland  chieftains.  Had 
he  refolved  to  act  only  on  the  defenfive,  and  continued  to 
retire  northward,  difputing  every  deriie  with  his  purfucrs, 
until  he  had  led  the  royal  army  into  mountains,  wheie  its 
cavalry  could  not  fubfift.  and  whither  its  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, pi'ovifion,  and  baggage-waggons  could  not  be  drv  wn, 
he  mio,ht  atjeaft  have  obliged  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to 
retire  in  his  turn  ;  efpecially  as  the  Highlanders,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  friendly  difpoiition  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  number  of  live  cattle,  and  their  own  fp:u  e  diet, 
could  there  have  found  lubfiftence  for  a  confiderabie  time. 
And  the  glory  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops, 
independent  of  every  other  advantage  which  might  have  re- 
fulted  from  fuch  a  line  of  conduct,  would  have  been  of  in- 
finite fervice  to  the  Pretender's  caufe. 

But  Charles,  who  had  imbibed,  from  his  hot-headed  Irifli 
adherents,  falfe  notions  of  military  honour,  thought  it  would 
be  difgraceful  to  retire  any  farther  before  his  aritagoniir.. 
He  therefore  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  though 
the  royal  army  was  not  only,  in  all  reipects,  better  ap- 
pointed, 
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pointed,  but  fuperior  in  numbers,  by  at  leaft  one  third,  to 
that  of  his  undifciplined  followers.  And  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  furprife  the  enemy  at  Nairn  during  the  night,  he 
marched  back  to  his  camp  on  Culloden  moor  ;  where,  feem- 
ingly  in  a  fit  of  defperation,  it  was  refolved  by  the  rebel 
chiefs,  fatigued  as  their  men  were,  to  wait  the  approach  of 
the  king's  forces,  in  order  of  battle  20. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  left  Nairn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  came  in  light  of  the  rebels  about  noon.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  thirteen  divifions  under  their  re- 
fpeciive  le~  !ers,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  before 
their  centre,  where  was  ftationed  the  Pretender,  and  the  fame 
number  on  each  wing.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  drew  up 
his  army  in  three  lines,  difpoied  in  excellent  order  for  refift- 
ing  the  fierce  attack  of  the  rebels  ;  feveral  pieces  of  cannon 
being  placed  between  the  lines,  and  every  fecond  rank  in- 
flruclied  to  refevve  its  fire :  fo  that  when  the  Highlanders, 
having  thrown  away  their  mulkets,  according  to  cuftom, 
advanced  witlj  their  broad-fwords,  they  were  not  only  re- 
ceived upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  galled  by  an  un- 
expected fire  of  mufketry,  and  blown  into  the  air  by  a  con- 
cealed artillery.  The  event  was  fuch  as  William  had  pro  • 
mifed  himfelf.  The  rebel  armv,  after  an  ineffectual  ftruo^Ie 

J  OO 

of  thirty  minutes,  was  totally  routed,  and  chafed  off  the  field 

20.  The  followers  of  Charles  had  indeed  much  caufe  for  chagrin.  They 
had  hoped  to  attack  the  king's  troops  while  buried  in  fleep  and  fecuri.ty, 
after  celebrating  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  birth-day.  Lord  George  Murray 
undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprife,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  promife  fuc- 
cefs;  when,  after  a  march  of  feven  miles,  one  of  the  three  divifions,  into 
which  the  rchel  army  was  formed,  loft  its  way,  through  the  darknefs  of  the 
night.  The  other  two  divifions  advanced  two  miles  farther,  and  with;n  a 
mile  of  the  royal  army,  whete  lord  George  Murray  fufpecting,  as  is  faid,  from 
the  neighing  of  a  horfe,  that  they  were  difcovered,  ordered  a  retreat.  (Contin. 
of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.)  On  this,  the  Pretender  exclaimed  that  he  was  betrayed  ; 
and  the  rebels  returned  to  their  camp,  unperceived,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning-;  mortified  with  their  difappoiutment,  and  flung  with  the  reproach 
of  their  prince,  whofe  fanguine  fpirit  would,  on  that  occafion,  have  been  a 
better  guide  than  the  timid  caution,  if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  general. 

K  4  with 
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with  great  Slaughter.  The  king's  troops,  but  efpecially  the 
dragoons,  irritated  by  their  former  difgraces,  and  the  fatigues 
of  a  winter  campaign,  gave  no  quarter.  Near  two  thoufand 
of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  purfuit,  and  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  royal  army  ". 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  nor  any  more  im- 
portant in  its  confequences.  All  the  Pretender's  hopes,  and 
even  his  courage,  feemed  to  abandon  him  with  his  good  for- 
tune. Having  too  foon  left  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  ad- 
vifed  by  lord  Lovat  to  return  and  rally  his  forces :  he  pro- 
mifed,  but  declined  compliance.  And  although  two  thou- 
fand of  his  faithful  Highlanders  refolutely  afTembled  at  Fort 
Auguilus,  and  a  body  of  the  Lowlanders  at  Ruthven,  in  or- 
der to  know  his  commands  ;  though  a  fhip  arrived  from 
France  with  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  fpecie ;  and 
near  a  thoufand  men,  who  had  not  been  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden, were  ready  to  join  him,  he  defired  them  all  to  difperfe, 
and  wandered  himfelf  under  various  difguifes,  in  woods 
and  wilds,  a  wretched  fugitive,  deftitute  of  the  common  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  after  fuffering  the  moft 
incredible  hard  (hips,  during  five  months,  in  the  Highlands 
and  Weflern  Iflands  of  Scotland,  whither  he  was  chafed  by 
his  blood-thirfty  puriuers,  a  price  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
being  fet  upon  his  head  ;  after  having  entrufted  the  fecret  of 
his  life  to  above  fifty  different  perfons,  many  of  whom  were 
in  low  condition,  and  who  knew,  that  by  betraying  him 
they  fliould  be  enabled  to  live  in  affluence  22,  he  was  taken 

on 

2,1.  London  Gazette,  April  26,  1746.  Ccntin.  Rapin,  ubi  fup.  Smollett, 
vol.  xi. 

22.  One  poor  gentleman,  who  had  no  fhare  in  the  rebellion,  but  whofe  hu- 
manity had  led  him  to  adminifter  to  the  neceflities  of  Charles,  leing  appre- 
hended and  carried  before  a  court  of  juftice,  was  aiked,  How  he  dared  to  affift 
the  kind's  greateft  enemy ;  and  why,  having  always  appeared  to  be  a  loyal 
fitbjed,  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  Pretender,  and  claim  the  reward  cffered  by 

government 
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on  board  a  French  frigate,  and  fafely  landed  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany. 

The  heroic  attachment  of  a  gallant  youth,  whofe  name  is 
laid  to  have  been  Mackenzie,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
efcape  of  the  Pretender.  About  the  2Oth  of  July,  when 
Charles  had  fled  for  fafety  to  the  top  of  the  mountaiff  of 
Mamnyncallum,  in  Lochaber,  the  king's  troops  furprifed  a 
party  of  his  followers  in  a  hut,  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain, 
and  obliged  them  to  furrender,  after  an  obftinate  refinance. 
One  young  man,  however,  made  his  efcape.  The  prifoners 
allured  the  commanding  officer  that  this  was  the  Pretender. 
Animated  by  the  profpecl  of  an  immenfe  reward,  the  foldiers 
eagerly  purfued,  and  at  lafl  overtook  the  fugitive.  They  de- 
fired  him  to  fubmit,  as  refiftance  would  be  ineffectual;  and 
intimated  that  they  knew  who  he  was.  He  feemed  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  their  miftake,  but  refufed  quarter,  and  died  with 
his  fword  in  his  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  "You  have 
killed  your  prince  !" — Independent  of  thefe  generous  expref- 
fions,  the  perfon  {lain  refembled  fo  much,  in  all  refpec~is,  the 
defcription  of  the  Pretender  given  to  the  army,  that  an  end 
was  immediately  put  to  farther  purfuit-r  and  although  go- 
vernment pretended  to  difcredit  the  report,  a  general  belief  of 
the  Pretender's  death  prevailed,  and  little  fearch  was  thence- 
forth made  after  him23. 

Charles  was  careffed  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  France,  as 
there  was  yet  a  poffibility  of  his  being  of  farther  ufe  ;  but  no 

government  for  his  perfon  ?  "  I  only  gave  him,"  replied  the  prifoner, 
"  what  nature  feemed  to  require,  a  night's  lodging,  and  an  humble  rtpaft. 
"  And  who  among  my  judges,  though  poor  as  1  am,  would  have  fought  to 
"  acquire  riches,  by  violating  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  in  order  to  earn  ths 
"  price  of  blood  ?"  The  court  was  filled  with  confufion  and  amazement  at 
the  fimple  eloquence  of  this  untutored  orator  :  the  fuit  was  difmiffed,  and  the 
prifoner  fet  at  liberty. — So  much  flronger  an  imprefiion  does  fellow- feeling 
and  the  fenfe  of  natural  equity  make  on  the  human  breail,  than  the  di.5!atc$ 
*  of  political  law,  though  enforced  by  the  greateit  rewards  or  the  fevereft  punifh- 
ments ! 

23,  Cor.t'in,  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 

fooner 
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fboner  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  he  was  configned  to 
the  moft  perfect:  neglect,  and  condemned  to  fufferings  more 
fevere  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  On  his  refilling  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  he  was  feized  by  a  party  of  the  guards, 
pinioned,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers,  in  violation  of  the 
moft  iolenm  engagements24;  a  perfidy  for  which  the  articles 
of  peace  could  be  na  apology,  as  France  had  the  power  of 
dictating  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty.  He  was  ruined  and 
betrayed,  like  many  of  his  anceftors,  by  thofe  in  whom  he 
confided  ;  and  with  his  fortunes,  perifhed  the  lad  hopes  of  the 
family  of  Stuart,  and  of  their  adherents  in  the  Britifh  domi  - 
nions. 

The  Pretender's  fufFerings  rnuft  have  been  much  'aggra- 
vated by  thofe  of  his  unhappy  adherents,  unlefs  we  fupp'ofc 
him  devoid  of  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  of  all  fenti- 
ments  of  generous  fympathy.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  the  royal  army  entered  the  rebel  country,  which 
was  cruelly  laid  \vafte  with  fire  and  fword.  All  the  cattle 
and  provifions  were  carried  off.  The  men,  hunted  down 
like  wild  hearts  upon  the  mountains,  were  (hot  on  the  fmalleft 
reiiftance  :  arid  not  a  hut  was  left  (landing  to  ffielter  the  mi- 
ferable  women  and  children  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  They  were  left  to  perilh  of  hunger  and  cold  on 
the  barren  heaths.  In  a  few  weeks,  all  appearance  of  rebel- 
lion, and  almoft  of  population,  being  exterminated  in  the 
Highlands,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to  London  as  a 
conqueror  ;  leaving  his  victorious  army,  formed  into  twenty - 
?  divifions,  or  flying  camps,  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
-  ing  fugitives. 

A  new  fcene  of  horror  was  now  exhibited.     The  afperity 

uftice  threatened  with  deflruclion  ail  whom  the  relentlefs 

fword  had  fpared.      And  although  moft   of  the  Highland 

chiefs  had  made  their  efcape  beyond  fea,  and  many  of  their 

followers,  the  number  of  rebel  prifoners  of  diftindion  that 

24.  Vpltairc,  Siec.  Louis  XT.  chap,  xxv. 
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fufFered  death  was  great  beyond  example,  for  fome  centuries, 
in  this  ifland.  Courts  being  opened  in  different  parts  of 
England  for  their  trial,  where  they  could  have  procured  no 
evidence  in  their  favour,  had  they  been  innocent,  and  where 
every  accufer  was  admitted,  finall  poflibility  remained  to 
them  of  eicaping  punidiment.  Seventeen  rebel  officers  were 
accordingly  condemned,  and  executed  at  Kennington  com- 
mon, in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  nine  at  Carliile,  fix 
at  Brumpton,  feven  at  Penrith,  and  eleven  at  York.  They 
all  behaved  with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  and  feemed  to  glory 
in  dying  for  the  caufe  they  had  efpoufed.  A  few  received 
pardons,  and  the  common  men  were  tranfportcd  to  the  plan- 
tations 2\ 

The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the  lords 
Balmerino  and  Lovat,  were  tried  by  their  peers  and  found 
guilty.  Cromartie  was  pardoned,  at  the  interceffion  of  his 
lady ;  .the  other  three  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Kil- 
marnock, a  nobleman  of  elegant  accompli fhments,  but  de- 
fperate  fortune,  and  who  had  been  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  died  with  jftrong  marks  of  penitence, 
either  from  forrow  at  having  acled  contrary  K)  confcience, 
or  in  hopes  of  a  pardon  ;  it  being  obferved,  that  he  lifted  his 
head  from  the  block,  and  looked  anxioujfly  around,  before 
the  fatal  blow  was  ftruck.  Balrnerino,  who  had  been  bred  a 
foldier,  and  who  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  be- 
haved in  a  more  refoiute  manner.  He  feemed  even  to  exult 
in  his  fufferings  ;  but  checked  his  natural  boldnefs,  left  it 
ihould  appear  indecent  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Lovat,  after 
trying  every  expedient  to  fave  his  life,  avowed  his  Jacobitifm, 
and  died,  not  only  with  compofure,  but  dignity  ;  feeling  the 
axe,  furveying  the  croud,  and  exclaiming,  in  fceming 
triumph, 

25.  Smollett,,  vol.  xi.     Gontia.  of  Rapit),  vol  ix. 
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Duke  et  decorum  eft  pro  patria  mori  ! 

*'  'Tis  great,  'tis  noble,  thrones  ufurp'd  to  fhake, 
"  And  fwcet  to  die  for  oiir  dear  country's  fake  2C)." 

Thus  was  extinguished  a  rebellion,  which,  from  fmaft 
beginnings,  rofe  to  an  alarming  height ;  and,  at  one  time, 
threatened  a  revolution  in  the  ft  ate.  In  order  more  effec- 
tually to  eradicate  the  feeds  of  difloyaity,  and  break  the  re- 
firj&ory  fpirk  of  the  Highlanders,  the  heads  of  Clans  were 
deprived  of  their  excluiive  hereditary  jurifdi&ion,  which 
they  had  abufed  ;  and  people  of  all  ranks  were  prohibited, 
Ky  a&  of  parliament,  from  wearing  the  ancient  drefs  of  their 
country  27. 

26.  A  fentiment  fo  fublime,  from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  had  lived  In 
the  habitual  violation  of  every  moral  duty,  and  whcfe  fole  oLje<5t  was  felf- 
interefl,  forms  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  common  pretenfions  to  patriotism. 

z~.  This  act  has  been  fmce  repealed,  from  a  conviction  of  its  inexpediency. 
Ar.d  it  is  truly  extraordinary  it  fhould  ever  have  been  fuppofed,  that  men 
•would  become  more  loyal  orfubmiffive  becaiife  they  were  compelled  to  wear 
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r>  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Treaty  of 
DRESDEN,  in  December  i745>  *°  ^ie  Peace  of  AIX-LA-CHA- 
PELLE,  in  1748. 


treaty  of  Drefden,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  of 
Brefla'w,  by  finally  detaching  the  king  of  Pruffia  from 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  made  a  great  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  contending  powers,  but  did  not  difpofe  them 
to  peace.     The  king  of  France,  encouraged  by 
his  pad  fucceffes,  and  by  the  abfence  of  the  Britifh  troops, 
determined  to  pufh  his  conquefts  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and 

the 
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the  king  of  Great  Britain,  enraged  at  Lewis  for  fupporting 
a  pretender  to  his  throne,  refolved  upon  vengeance,  as  foou 
as  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  (hould  be  finally  fuppreffed. 
Elated  with  the  exaltation  of  her  hufband  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  in  Germany, 
the  cjueen  of  Hungary  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  favourable 
turn  to  the  war  in  Italy.  She  even  flattered  herfelf,  that  -the 
Circles,  or  the  Germanic  body,  might  be  induced  co  take  up 
arms  againft  France  ;  and  that,  by  the  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  all  Flanders  might  be  recovered,  and  the 
victorious  houfe  of  Bourbon  yet  completely  humbled. 

Of  all  the  hoftile  powers,  the  king  of  France  was  fir  ft  ni 
readinefs  to  carry  his  deiigns  into  execution.  Marefchai 
Saxe,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe  and  the  terror  of  the 
confederates,  took  Bruffels,  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  governors  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  ths 
beginning  of  February.  Lewis  XV.  joined  his  victorious 
army,  confiding  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  i?i 

the  month  of  April,  and  obliVed  the  allies  under 

A.  D.  174*. 

Bathiani,  to  retire  fiiil  to  Antwerp,  and  after- 
ward to  Breda.  Antwerp  was  inverted,  and  reduced  in  a 
few  days.  Nothing  could  withftand  the  French  artillery  di- 
rected by  Lowendahl,  or  the  a rmy  conducted  by  Saxe.  Monj> 
Teckoned  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the  world,  held  out 
only  a  few  weeks.  St.  Guiflain  and  Charleroy  were  alfo 
obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  by  the  loth  of  July,  Lewis  faw  him- 
felf  abfolute  mafter  of  Flanders,  Brabant  and  Hainault. 

Before  this  time,  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  afiiimetl 
the  command  of  the  confederate  army ;  which  being  rein- 
forced with  ten  thoufand  Hanoverians,  fix  thoufand  Hefii 
three  Britiih  regiments,  and  twenty  five  thoufand  Hiu 
nans   under   count   Palfi,   now   amounted   to    eighty-It- vnt 
thoufand  men,  including  the  Dutch  forces  commanded  by 
the  prince  of  Waldeck.     Concluding  that  Namur  would  be 
the  next  object  of  the  French  monarch,  the  prince  of  Loiv 
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raine  marched  toward  that  place,  and  ocupied  an  advanta-* 
geous  poll  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  fight  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  encamped  at  Gemblours.  Marefchal 
Saxe,  who  greatly  furpaffed  in  abilities  all  the  generals 
of  the  allies,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  attack  them  in  fo 
ftrong  a  fituation,  attempted  by  other  means  to  accom- 
plifh  the  deiigns  of  his  mailer.  He  accordingly  reduced 
Dinant,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Maefe  above 
Namur ;  while  Lowendahl,  by  his  direction,  took  Huy, 
a  town  and  caftle  of  great  importance  on  the  fame  river, 
and  there  feized  a  large  magazine  belonging  to  the  confe- 
derates. 

In  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  thofe  two  places,  the 
French  became  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Maefe  ;  and 
by  cutting  oft  the  communication  of  the  confederates  with 
Maeftricht,  obliged  prince  Charles,  from  fcarcity  of  provi- 
iions,  to  quit  his  poft,  and  abandon  Namur  to  its  fate. 
This  place,  rendered  famous  by  many  lieges,  is  fituated,  as  I 
have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Maefe.  The  citadel  is  built  upon  a  fteep 
rock ;  and  twelve  other  forts,  on  the  ridges  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  feem  to  render  it  .inacceflible  to  any  at- 
tack. The  garrifon  coniifted  of  nine  thoufand  Dutch  and 
Auftrians,  who  defended  the  works  with  equal  (kill  and  re- 
folution  ;  yet  fo  powerful  and  well-directed  was  thejire  of 
the  French  artillery,  that  the  town  was  forced  to  furrender 
on  the  fixth,  and  the  citadel  on  the  flxteenth  day  of  the  fiege. 

Meanwhile  the  confederate  army,  which  was  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maeflricht,  being  reinforced  by  fome 
Bavarian  and  Britifh  battalions  under  lir  John  Ligonier, 
prince  Charles  refolved  to  give  battle  to  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  while  weakened  by  the  detachment  that  conduct- 
ed the  fiege  of  Namur.  With  this  view  he  paffed  the 
Maefe,  and  advanced  toward  the  French  camp ;  but  found 
9  marefchal 
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marefchal  Saxe  fo  advantageoufly  polled  at  Tongres,  that  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  march  back  to  Maeiiricht.  .He  was 
feverely  harrafTed  in  his  retreat.  The  confederates,  how- 
ever, behaved  with  great  fpirit,  and  at  laft  even  repulfed  their 
puifuers. 

But  the  enterprifmg  Saxe,  having  foon  after  formed  a 
junction  with  the  troops  that  had  reduced  Namur,  paffed 
the  Jaar  at  the  head  of  the  whole  French  army  ;  and  the  al- 
lies, fenfible  that  he  meant  to  attack  them,  took  pofferTion  of 
the  villages  of  Leirs,  Warem,  and  Roucoux.  They  drew 
up  their  forces  iu  order  of  battle,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  receiving  him.  At  break  of  day,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  three  columns,  and  about  noon  a 
terrible  cannonading  began.  By  two  o'clock  the  prince 
of  Waldeck,  who  commanded  on  the  left  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  againft  whom  the  enemy  chiefly  directed  their 
force,  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  three  villages  were 
attacked,  at  the  fame  time,  by  fifty-five  battalions,  in  bri- 
gades. As  foon  as  one  brigade  was  repulfed,  another  advan- 
ced ;  fo  that  the  confederates,  fatigued  with  continual  fight- 
ing, and  being,  by  an  unaccountable  neglect:,  in  a  gresit 
meafure  deiritute  of  artillery,  while  the  French  played  upon 
them  with  above  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  at  larl 
obliged  to  abandon  the  villages,  and  retreat  toward  Maeftricht. 
They  loft  five  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  French,  who  did  net 
attempt  to  purfue  them,  near  ten  thoufand.  With  this  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  Auftrians  had  little  (have,  and  which  was 
attended  with  no  important  confequences,  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  ended.  Both  armies, 
diffatisfied  with  the  iffue  of  the  action,  and  as  if  a(ham<sd  of 
fuch  an  idle  \vafte  of  blood,  went  foon  after  into  \vi.. 
quarters.  ,. 

Happily  for  the  allies,  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  v/ss  kfs  fuc- 
cefsful  this  dimmer  in  Italy,  though  artful  meafures  had 
taken  during  the  winter,  to  acquire  an  abfolme  fr 
over  the  houfe  of  Auitria   in  that  country  ;  where   Don 
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Philip  and  Maillebois,  who  had  carried  every  thing  before 
them  the  preceding  campaign,  were  ftill  at  the  head  of  pow- 
erful armies.     Lewis  XV.  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the 
rlefection  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  than  he  made,  without  con- 
fulting  the  court  of  Madrid,  advantageous  propofals  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia  ;  and  thefe  propofals  were  accepted,  and  a 
ceflation  of  hoftilities  figned1.     But  Lewis  had  foon  rcafon 
to  repent  of  his  rafhnefs.     The  king,  or  rather  the  queen  of 
Spain  who  was  ftill  at  the  head  of  the  adrniniftration,  en- 
raged at  any  difmemberment  of  the  poffeffions  intended  for 
the  infant  Don  Philip,  reproached  the  king  of  France  with  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau ;  and  although  matters 
were  afterward  adjufted  between  the  two  courts,  and  the 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  though  fo  far  advanced, 
broken  off,  their  interefts  fuffered  feverely  by  this  mifunder- 
ftanding,  which  produced  a  temporary  jealoufy  between  the 
French  and  Spanifli  armies.     An  almoft  total  inaction  was 
the  confequence  ;  and  that  inaction  gave  rife  to  new  jealou-, 
fies,  and  mutual  accufations,  which  led  to  the  greateft  mis- 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  moft  politic  prince  of 
his  time,  having  in  vain  folicited  the  figning  of  the  definitive 
treaty  with  France,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Afti,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  in  Italy,  which  was  garrifoned  with  five 

T.  This  treaty,  which  fecurcd  to  Don  Philip,  befide  Parma  and  Placentia, 
a  fhare  of  the  duchy  of  ATilan  and  all  Cremona,  had  fcr  its  chief  object,  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  independency  of  Italy.  It  therefore  pro- 
vided, Thar  no  Italian  fiate  fliould  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  Spain, 
or  the  imperial  crown.  (Mem.  de  NoaiHes,  torn,  iv.)  Such  a  policy  was  per- 
fectly found,  and  confident  with  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  as  one  of  the  Italian  princes,  but  treacherous  as  one  of  the  confede- 
rate and  fubfidi?.ry  powers.  Yet  has  the  fidelity  of  his  Sardinian  Majcfty 
been  univerfally  extolled,  becaufe  this  treaty,  to  which  he  pofitively  acceded, 
and  other  fecret  negotiations  and  intrigues  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
•which  were  defeated  by  accidental  circumflances,  have  hitherto  remained  in 
a  great  meafure  unknown.  So  precarious  a  thing  is  human  virtue!  and  fo 
little  connexion  often  have  the  fecmingly  meritorious  actions  of  men  with  the 
ieutuneur.3  of  honour,  or  the  real  motives  that  influence  iheir  conduct. 

thoufand' 
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thoufand  French  foops.  The  pretext  affigned  for  this  vio- 
lation of  his  engagements  was,  the  danger  of  the  citadel  of 
Milan  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  befiege  it ;  but  his  true  motive  was,  a  defire  of  re- 
covering the  confidence  of  his  old,  or  of  bringing  matters  to 
a  criiis  with  his  new  allies.  The  fuccefs  of  the  meafure  ex- 
ceeded his  moll  fanguine  expectations.  The  confederates 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  his  good  faith,  and  the 
king  of  France  was  ftill  amufed  with  affuranceS  of  friend- 
fhip.  Don  Philip  accufetl  Maillebois  of  treachery,  for  not 
attempting  to  cover  AiK  2.  And  the  Spaniards*  having  no 
reliance  on  their  allies,  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  the 
citadel  of  Milan,  and  marched  to  Pavia  ;  while  the  French 
general,  afraid  that  his  communication  with  Genoa  and  Pro- 
vence might  be  cut  off  by  the  Auftrians$  whofe  ftrength  in- 
creafed  every  day  in  Italy,  evacuated  all  the  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po$  and  retired  to' 
Novi. 

The  Auftrian  army»  under  prince  Licbtenfteiri,  now 
amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men,  and  that  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  thirty-fix  thoufand;  Having  no  formidable  ene- 
my to  oppofe  them*  by  reafon  of  the  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  recovered  all  the  Pied- 
montefe  fortreffes  ;  and  entering  the  duchy  of  Milan,  drove 
Maillebois  from  Novi,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Cremona, 
and  took  Lodi,  Guaftalta,  Parma,  and  other  places.  Meari 
time,  a  reconciliation  having  been  brought  about  between 
the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid,  Maille'bois  formed  a 
junction  with  Don  Philip  at  Placenfia,  and  a  relblution  was 
taken  to  force  the  Auftrian  camp  at  St.  Lazaroj  before  the 
arrival  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  An  attack  was  accordingly- 
made  and  fupponed  with  great  intrepidity  ;  but  io  mafterly 
was  the  conduct  of  prince  Lichtenftein,  and  fo  obflinatc  the 

a  Mem.  Je  Noailles,  torn.  iv.  Arid  he  would  have  ordered  that  genera]  to 
be  arrefted,  had  his  heat  not  bceft  moderated  by  the  count  de  Gages,  who 
tummanded  under  him.  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  V,  L 
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courage  of  the  AuPcrians,  that  the  affailants  were  compelled 
to  retire,  after  a  bloody  conteft  of  nine  hours,  leaving  fix 
thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

Soon  after  this  difafter,  Don  Philip  and  his  affociates  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  an  event  which  threw  them  into  new 
perplexity  ;  namely,  the  death  of.  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Weak, 
hut  virtuous,  he  was  governed  fucceffively  by  two  ambitious 
women,-  who  infufed  frefh  fpirit  into  the  Spanifh  councils, 
and  routed  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural  indolence,  to  the 
moft  vigorous  meafures  and  moft  arduous  enterprifes.  The 
firft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  who  fat  upon  the 
Spanifh  throne,  mxler  his  reign,  the  (lumbering  genius  of  the 
nation  began  to  revive,  and  with  it  the  fplendour  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Fie  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  VI.  who 
at  firft  embraced  with  ardour  the  principles  of  the  union  be- 
tween to  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  re- 
folved  fleadily  to  purfue  the  objects  for  which  that  unioa 
had1  been  formed  "by  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  the  queen-dowager, 
\vho  ftill  directed  the  councils  of  Madrid. 

Don  Philip  arid  Maillebois,  however,  ignorant  of  the 
fentiments  of  the  new  king  in  regard  to  the  Italian  war,  and 
hard  preffed  by  the  allies,  were  defirous  of  fecurin-g  a  com- 
munication with  France.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  agreed 
upon.  This  was-  thought  a  defperate  expedient,  as  the  king 
of  Sardinia  had  now  joined  the  Atiftrian  army,  -and  af- 
fumed  the  chief  command.  But  without  the  affurance  of 
immediate  fupport-,  it  was  perhaps  the  heft  that  could  be 
adopted  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  the  French  and  Spaniards 
were  in 'danger  of  being  (hut  up  between  the  Po,  the  Lam- 
bro,  the  Tidona,  and  the  Trebia,  by  a  vafUy  fuperior  and 
victorious  force. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  wkh  great  ability  by  the  count 
de  Maillebois,  fon  of  the  marefchal  of  that  name.  He  led 
the  van,  and"  His  father  and  the  count  de  Gageb  brought  up 
the  rear;  yet  could  they  not  prevent  the  king  of  Sardinia 
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from  attacking  them  to  advantage  at  Rotto  Fredo,  where 
they  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  but  fuftained  a  fevere  lofs. 
The  fin-render  of  Piacentia,  which  was  defended  by  four 
thoufand  men,  under  the  marquis  de  Caftello,  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  victory. 

The  Piedmontefe  and  Auftrians,  conduced  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  aflifted  by  the  generals  Botta  and  Brown  (prince 
Lichtenftein  having  been  obliged.to  retire  on  account  of  his 
ill  Mate  of  health)  now  advanced,  to  Tortona,  which  was 
furrendered  to  them,  while  the  French  and  Spaniards  took 
flicker  under  the  cannon  of  Genoa^  Here;  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  made  a  {land,  as  that  city,  by  its  fitnation, 
is  very  capable  of  .defence.  But  the  marquis  de  las  Minas, 
who  had  focceeded  •  the  count  de  Gages  in  the  command 
under  Don  Philip,  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  hazard  the  lofs 
of  the  remains  of  the  Spaniih  army.  'Mailfebeis.  concurred 
in  his  opinion,  ,fo -that  trip  Genoefe,  after  repeated  afluran- 
ces  of  fupport,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  'Don  Philip 
retired  toward  Savoy,  which  was  ftill  in  his  puffgflioii,  and 
Maillebois  htfo  Provence. 

..The  retreat  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  was. immediately 
followed  by  the  furrender  of  Gen.oa<  That  haughty  repub- 
lic was  fubje&ed.to  the  mod  humiliating  conditions,  and  the 
proud  city  Iqprded  with  oppreffive  and  arbitrary  contributions. 
The  arrogance1  and  rapacity  of  Botta,  the  Auftxbn  general, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  place  was  committed,  exceed- 
ed all  defcriptiQii.  AHC!  he  \v&s  encouraged  in  his  tyranni- 
cal proceedings  by  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  which,  deaf  to  the 
fupplicatio^s  of  a  diilreiTed  people,  feerned  determined  to  re- 
duce the  Genoefe  to  the  lowe-ft  ilate  of  wretchednefs.  His 
niofl  cruel  exactions,  and  even  thofe  of  Cpteck,  the  cpmmif- 
jfary -general,  who  .furpaffed  him  in  .rapacity,  were  thought 
•to'o  mild  and..m:')derate.! 

'  The  Auilnun  and  Piedmontefe  armies  having  now  no 
enemy  to  encounter,  the  commanders  were  employed,  for  a 
time,  in  deliberating  toward  what  quarter  they  flioulcl  turn 
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their  arms.  Botta,  who  knew  how  much  the  heart  of  his 
miftrefs  was  fet  upon  recovering  Naples,  propofed  that  the 
Genocfe  fhould  be  compelled  to  furnifh  tianfports  for  invad- 
ing  that  kingdom.  And  had  fuch  invafion  heen  inftantly 
undertaken,  it  could  not  have  failed  of  fuccefs,  as  the  king  of 
Naples  had  few  regular  troops  belide  thofe  in  the  army  of 
Don  Philip. 

The  confequences  of  fuch  a  conquefl  to  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Spain,  in  that 
event,  would  have  been  under  the  neceflity  of  deferting 
France,  and  concluding  a  feparate  peace.  And  Ihe  would 
have  been  obliged  to  purchafe  it  with  the  facriftce  of  her 
mod  valuable  commercial  interefts,  by  giving  up  her  exclu- 
five  right  to  the  trade  of  her  American  dominions.  The 
two  great  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  would  have  been 
difunited  J  and  England  and  Auftria  would  have  given  law 
to  France,  after  having  obtained  their  own  conditions  from 
the  Catholic  king  3. 

But  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  other  interefts  to  manage. 
He  defired  nothing  lefs  than  to  fee  the  houfe  of  Auftria  all- 
powerful  in  Italy.  He  therefore  perfaaded  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, which  held  the  purfe,  and  consequently  took  the  lead, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  expeniive  war,  That  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  common  caufe  to  invade  France  ; 
and  that  'by  the  co-operation  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  not  only 
Antibes,  but  Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  might  fpeedily  be  reduced. 
The  confent  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  obtained,  and  count 
Brown  entered  Provence  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  men. 
Advancing  as  far  as  Draguignan,  he  laid  the  whole  country 
under  contribution ;  while  baron  Roth  inverted  Antibes, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  bombarded  by  a  Britifh  fqua- 
(Iron,  under  vice-admiral  Medley.  But  the  marefchal  de 
Belleifle,  a  man  fruitful  in  refources,  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  fcience  of  war,  having  fucceeded  Maiile- 

3.  Mtm.  de  Noailles,  torn.  iv.     Memoir e  fur  let  Affaires  d'ltalit, 
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bols  in  the  command  of  the  French  army,  fo  effectually  cut 
off  the  proviiions  of  the  invaders,  and  otherwife  harrafTed 
them,  that  the  Auftrian  general,  though  ahle,  active,  and  en- 
terprifing,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  repaying  the 
Var  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Antibes  was  relinquiflied,  after  many 
fruitlefs  efforts  both  by  fea  and  land,  the  place  being  gallant- 
ly defended  by  the  chevalier  de  Sade, 

The  utter  failure  of  this  expedition  was  partly  owing  to  a 
very  fmgular  change  of  fortune  in  Italy.  The  inhabitant* 
of  Genoa,  driven  to  defpair  by  the  oppreffions  of  the  Auf- 
trians,  had  rifen  againft  their  conquerors,  and  expelled  them. 
Though  degenerate  even  to  a  proverb,  they  feemed  infpired 
with  all  their  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty,  when  they  felt  the  galL 
ing  fetters  of  flavery,  and  refolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
that  freedom  which  they  had  wanted  valour  to  defend.  Se- 
cretly encouraged  in  this  bold  purpofe  by  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors,  who  alfo  directed  their  meafures,  they  flew  to  arms,  de- 
termined to  perifh  to  a  man,  rather  than  live  any  longer  in 
fuch  a  cruel  and  ignominious  fervitude.  And  fo  firm  was 
their  perfeverance  in  this  resolution,  and  fo  vigorous  the  im- 
pulfe  by  which  they  were  actuated,  that  the  marquis  de 
Botta,  after  having  fuftained  great  lofs,  in  a  variety  of  ftrug. 
gles,  and  been  driven  from  every  important  poft,  was  obliged 
finally  to  evacuate  the  city.  Nor  did  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  Genoefe  flop  here :  they  took  the  moft  effectual  fteps 
for  their  future  fecurity,  confcjous  thai  they  were  ftill  fur- 
rounded  by  their  oppreffors. 

The  naval  tranfaclions  of  this  year  do  little  honour  to 
the  Britim  flag.  Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  Sail  Indies,  commodore  Peyton, 
who  commanded  fix  ftout  (hips,  (hamefully  declined  a  fecond 
engagement  with  a  French  fquadroa  of  equal  or  inferior 
force  ;  and  la  Bourdonnais,  the  French  commander,  in  con  - 
fequence  of  Peyton's  cowardice,  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  the 
Englifh  fettlement  at  Madras,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandci. 
No  event  of  any  conference  happened  on  the  coy  ft  of 
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North  America,  .though  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  feemed 
big  -with  the  greatefl  revolutions. 

The  Britifh  miniftry,  encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Louif- 
bourgh,  and  the  confequent  conquefl  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton,  had  projected  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  tlie  capital 
of  Canada,  or  New  France,  fituated  on  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  acceflible  to  fhips  of  the  greatefl:  force.  Intelli- 
gence to  this  purpofe  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  governors 
of  the  Englifh  colonies  in  North  America,  and  a  body  of  pro- 
vincial troops  was  raifed,  in  order  to  favour  the  attempt.  Six 
regiments  were  prepared  for  embarkation  at  Portfmouth,  and 
every  thing  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs.  But  the  failing  of  the 
fleet  and  tranfports  was  poftponed,  by  unaccountable  delays, 
till  the  feafon  of  action  in  thofe  climates  was  pad.  A  new 
direction  was  therefore  given  to  the  enterprife,  that  the  ar- 
mament might  not  feem  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  nation.  A- 
defcent  was  made  on  ,the  coafl  of  France,  in  hopes  of  fur- 
prifmg  Port  1'Orient,  the  repertory  of  the  ftores  belonging 
to  the  French  Eaft  India  company.  But  this  project  alfo 
failed  ;  though  not  without  alarming  the  enemy,  and  {hew- 
ing the  poffibility  of  hurting  France  in  her  very  vitals,  by 
means  of  fuch  an  armament,  if  well  appointed  and,  vigoroufly 
conducted.  Leftock,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  did  not  pro- 
perly fecond  the  efforts  of  the  army  ;  which  being  befide 
deititute  of  heavy  cannon,  could  make  no  imprefnon  on  the 
place  4. 

Tlie  French  mifcarried  in  an  enterprife  of  a  fjrnilar  na- 
ture, and  of  equal  magnitude.  A  formidable  armament  was 
prepared  at  Bred  for  tlie  recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Englifh  fetdemcnt  of  Annapolis.  It  con- 
lifted  of  near  forty  lliips  of  war,  eleven  of  which  were  ot 
the  line  ;  two  artillery  (hips,  and  fifty-fix  tranfports,  laden 
\vith  provifions  and  military  fibres,  and  carrying  three  thou- 
Idii'.l  live  hundred  kind  forces,  and  forty  thonfand  (land  of 

4.    Coalin-,  •  \fix,      SllV  'Hctt,  vol.  xl 
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fcnall  arms,  for  the  life  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the 
French  intereft,  who  were  expected  to  co-operate  with  the 
troops.  The  fleet  failed  in  June,  but  did  not  reach  the  coaft 
of  Nova  Scotia  till  the  beginning  of  September.  A  dreadful 
mortality  prevailed  on  board  the  transports  ;  and  the  whole 
fleet  was  attacked  by  furious  and  repeated  florins,  and  either 
wrecked  or  difperfed.  D'Anville,  the  admiral,  made  his 
way  with  a  few  Imps  to  Quebec  ;  while  de  la  Jonquier,  who 
commanded  the  land-forces,  and  had  boafied  that  he  would 
fubdue  all  the  Englilh  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, finding  his  men  reduced  to  a  handful,  returned  to  France 
without  attempting  any  thing  s. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  having  difcovered  a  feeming  de- 
fire  of  peace,  a  congrefs  was  opened  at  Breda,  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign  ;  but  the  French  were  fo  infolent  in 
their  demands,  that  the  conferences  were  foon  broken  ofF7 
and  all  parties  prepared  for  war  with  an  increafe  of  vigour 
and  animofity.  The  States  General,  who  had  hitherto  a6ted 
a  (hamefully  timid  and  difmgenuous  part,  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  the  caufe  they  pretended  to  aid,  now  became 
ferioufly  fenfible  of  their  danger,  and  of  the  neccffity  of  a 
clcfer  alliance  with  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  or  of 
throwing  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France,  refolved  to  take 
effectual  meafures  for  oppofipg  the  defigns  of  that  power- 
ful and  ambitious  neighbour.  With  this  view,  they  engaged 
to  augment  their  quota  of  troops,  in  tbe  Netherlands,  to  for- 
ty thoufand  :  the  king  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  furnifli  an 
e,qual  number  ,  and  the  emprefs-quecn,  fupported  by  Britifli 
money,  promifed  to  fend  fixty  thoufanJ  Auftrians  to  a  61  in 
conjunction  with  them,  Befide  this  grand  army,  intended  to 
fet  bounds  to  the  conquefts  of  Lewis  XV.  an  army  of  nine- 
ty thoufand  Auftrians  and  Piedmonteie,  under  the  king  of 
Sardinia,,  another  fovereign  in  Britilh  pay,  was  to  enter  Pror 

5.  Millott.     Voltaire. 
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vence,  while  a  (mailer  body  ihould  keep  the  king  of  Naples 
in  awe. 

Nor  was  the  honfe  of  Bourbon  unprepared  for  fuch  a 
competition.  The  king  of  France  had  ordered  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  to  be  affembled  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmnefs  to  this 
immenfe  force,  he  renewed  in  the  perfon  of  marcfchal  Saxe 
the  title  of  Marefchal  4*  Camp  General?,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  the  famous  Turenne,  and  which  gave  him  a 
fuperiority  over  all  the  marefchals  of  France,  and  even 
princes  of  the  blood.  The  Spanifh  army,  under  Don  Philip 
jn  Savoy,  was  considerably  augmented,  and  fixty  thoufand 
French  troops  were  appointed  to  act  in  Provence.  A  final 
trial  of  ftrength  feemed  refolved  on  by  all  parties. 

The  grand  army  of  the  confederates  took  the  field,  in  three 
bodies,  toward  the  end  of  March.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  the  Britifti  troops,  Hanoverians,  and 
HefTians,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  THberg,  in 
Dutch  Brabant ;  the  prince  of  Waldcc,  with,  the  troops  of 
the  States-general,  was  polled  at  Breda ;  and  marefchal 
Buthiani  affembled  the  Auftrians  and  Bav-arians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venlo.  The  whole  army,  which  amounted  to 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  lay  inactive  for  fix 
weeks,  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  almoft 
deftitute  of  forage  and  provifions ;  while  marefchal  Saxe, 
fenfible  that  the  firfl  care  of  a  general  is  the  health  of  his 
foldiers,  kept  his  troops  warm  within  their  cantonments  at 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  BrulTeLs,  furnifhed  with  plenty  of 
every  thing,  and  under  no  neceflity  of  encountering  unavail- 
ing fatigues.  This  inactivity,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  Dutch  and  Auftrian 
CommiiTaries,  deprived  the  confederates  of  all  the  advantages 
they  had  promifed  themfelves  from  an  early  campaign,  be- 
fule  damping  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  and  weakening  them 
by  fick^eis. 

Mean>vhi!e 
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Meanwhile  marefchal  Saxe,  having  fettled  with  the  French 
miniftry  the  plan  of  operations,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  prodigious  army  ;  and  immediately  detached  count 
Loendahl,  wich  twenty-feven  thoufand  men  to  in- 
vade Dutch  Brabant.     At  the  fame  time,  the  French  minifter 
at  the  Hague  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  States,  in  the  name 
of  his  mailer,  notifying,  That  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  in 
thus  entering  the  territories  of  the  republic  (a  ftep  to  which 
he  was  forced  by  the  neceffity  of  war)  had  no  deiign  of  com- 
ing to  a  rupture  with  their  High  MightinefTes.     He  meant 
only  to  obviate  the  dangerous  efFe&s  of  the  protection  they 
afforded  to  the  troops  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the 
king  of  England  ;   that  he  had  accordingly  enjoined   the 
commander  of  his  troops  to  obferve  the  ftricteft  discipline, 
and  on  no  account  to  offer  any  difturbance  to  the  religion, 
government,  or  commerce  of  the  republic.     And  he  conclud- 
ed with  declaring,  That  he  would  confider  the  places  and 
countries  he  ihould  be  obliged  to  take  porTefiion  of  for  his 
own  fecurity,  merely  as  n  pledge,  which  he  promifed  to  re- 
flore,  as  foon  as  the  United  Provinces  fhould  give  convin- 
cing proofs  that  they  would  no  longer  afRft  the  enemies  of 
his  crown. 

While  the  States-general  were  deliberating  on  this  memo- 
rial, which  was  chiefly  intended  to  amufe  the  Dutch  popu- 
lace, Lowendahl  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sluys,  Sandburg, 
Hulfl,  and  many  other  fortified  places  of  no  finall  import- 
ance ;  the  confederates,  though  reinforced  with  feven  thou- 
fand Britiih  troops,  not  daring  to  oppofe  his  progrcfs.  They 
were  obliged  by  their  poiition  to  cover  Breda  and  Boifleduc  ; 
and  all  their  motions  were  jealoufly  watched  by  marefchal 
Saxe,  who  covered  Antwerp,  and  the  other  French  conquefts 
in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand men  6.  Thus  fecure,  Lowendahl  pulhed  his  conqueRs 

6.  frTttfi,  de  Saxe> 
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in  Dutch  Brabant ;  and  having  taken  poffeffion  of  Axel  and 
Xerneufe,  was  making  preparations  for  a  defcent  upon  Zea- 
land, when  a  Britiih  fquadron  defeated  his  purpofe,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Holland  made  a  retreat  ne- 
ceffary. 

Struck  with  consternation  at  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms,  the  inhabitant  of  the  United  Provinces,"  believing 
tlierafclvcs  betrayed  by  their  rulers,  clamoured  loudly  againfr. 
the  miniftry  of  the  republic.  The  friends  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  did  not  negle6t  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  interefL  They  encouraged  the  difcontents  of  the 
people  ;;  tb,ey  exaggerated  the  public  danger  ;  they  reminded 
their  countrymen  of  the  year  1672,  when  Lewis  XIV.  was 
at  the  gates  of  Amfterdam,  and  the  republic  was  faved  by 
the  election  of  a  iladtholder.  And  they  exhorted  their  fel- 
low citizens  to  turn  their  eyes  on  William  Henry  Friz,o,  the 
lineal  defcendant  of  thofe  heroes,  who  had  eftablimed  the  li- 
berty and  independency  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  extolling 
his  virtues  and  talents,  his  ability,  generofity,  juftice,  and  un- 
iliaken  love  of  his  country. 

Inflamed  by  fuch  reprefentations,  and  their  apparently  def- 
perate  fituation,  the  people  rofe  in  many  places,  and  com- 
pelled their   raagiftrates  to  declare  the   prince   of  Orange 
fladtholder ;  a  dignity  which  had  been  laid  afide  fmce  the 
the  death  of  William  III.     His  popularity  daily  increafed  f 
and  at  lad,  after  being  elected  by  fcveral  particular 
provinces,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  general  aiTem- 
bly  of  the  States,  "•  Sradtholder,  captain  general,  and  admiral 
^  in  chief  of  all  the  United  Provinces." 

On  that  occafion,  count  Bentinck,  who  introduced  the 
new  ftautholder,  acklrerTed  the  States-general  in  the  following 
words  :— "  I  doubt  not  but.  the  prince  I  have  the  honour  to 
44  preterit  to  you,  will  tread  in  the  iteps  of  his  glorious* anctf- 
"  tors:  will  heartily  concur  with  us  in  delivering  from  danger 
**  the  republic  new  invaded,  and  prefcrve  us  from  the  yoke  of 
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<c  a  treacherous  and  deceitful  neighbour,  who  makes  a  jeft 
*.*  of  good  faith,  honour,  and  the  moft  folmen  treaties7." 

The  beneficial  effe&s  of  this  revolution  to  the  common 
caufe  of  the  confederates  foon  appeared  in  feveral  vigorous 
ipeafures.  The  States-general  immediately  gave  orders*  That 
no  provifions  or  warlike  ftores  fhould  be  exported  out  of 
their  dominions,  except  for  the  ufe  of  the  allied  army  ;  that 
a  fleet  fhould  be  equipped,  and  the  militia  regularly  armed 
and  difciplined.  They  fent  agents  to  feveral  German  courts, 
in  order  to  treat  for  the  hire  of  thirty  thoufand  additional 
troops  to  their  army  :  a  council  of  war  was  eftablifhed,  for 
enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  who  had  given 
up  the  frontier-towns ;  and  orders  were  ifTued  for  com- 
mencing hoftilities  againft  the  mbje6ls  of  France,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war. 

During  all  thefe  tranfaclions  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay 
inactive,  over-awed  by  the  f^perior  general/hip,  rather  than 
the  fuperior  force,  of  the  French  commander,  who  ftill  con- 
tinued to  watch  him.  At  length  the  king  of  France  arrived 
at  BrufTels,  and  it  was  refolved  to  undertake  the  fiege  of 
Maellricht.  With  that  view  marefchal  Saxe,  hav- 
ing called  in  his  detachments,  advanced  towards 
Louvain ;  and  the  confederates,  perceiving  his  defign,  en- 
deavoured by  forced  marches  to  get  pofieiiion  of  the  heights 
of  Herdeeren,  an  advantageous  poft  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  threatened  city.  But  in  this  they  were  d'fappointed. 
The  enemy  had  occupied  the  poft  before  their  arrival,  and 
were  preparing  to  rufh  down  upon  them,  in  order  to  get  be- 
tween their  main  body  and  Maeitricht,  by  turning  their  left 
wing.  An  engagement  was  now  become  unavoidable.  The 
<luke  of  Cumberland,  therefore,  difpoied  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  on  the  evening  of  the  ^oth  of  June  ;  andveryjudici- 
ouily  directed  ibme  regiments  of  Britiih  infantry,  during  the 
night,  to  take  poiTefTion  of  the  village  of  Val  in  the  front  of 

7.  Contin.  of  Rapin.  vol.  ix. 
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his  left  wing,  which  extended  to  Wirle,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Maeftricht,  and  was  compofed  of  Englifh,  Heflians,  and  Ha- 
noverians. The  Auftrians,  under  marefchal  Bathiani,  who 
lay  at  Bilfen,  compofed  the  right  of  the  confederate  armv  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  under  die  prince  of  Waldeck,  occupied  the 
centre. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  both  armies  waited  with  im- 
patience the  approach  of  morning.  As  icon  as  it  was 
light,  the  French  cavalry  made  a  great  Jhew  upon 
the  heights  of  Herdeeren,  in  order  to  conceal  the  motions  of 
their  infantry ;  which  appeared,  foon  after,  coming  down  in- 
to the  plain,  through  a  valley  between  the  hills  near  Rem- 
pert,  formed  in  a  vaft  column,  of  nine  or  ten  battalions  in 
front  and  as  many  deep,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  village 
ofVal.  They  fuffered  fever  el  y,  in  their  approach,  from  the 
artillery  of  the  confederates;  and  the  Britifh  mufquetry  fa- 
luted  them  with  fo  warm  a  hre,  that  the  front  of  the  column 
was  broken  and  difperfed.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe, 
frefh.  battalions  continued  to  advance  to  the  attack,  with 
wonderful  alacrity  and  perfeverance  ;  fo  that  the  Bridfli 
troops  in  Val,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  exhauiled  with 
fatigue,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  give  way.  Being,  however, 
opportunely  fupported  by  three  freih  regiments,  they  reco-» 
vered  their  footing  in  the  village,  and  drove  out  the  enemy 
with  great  {laughter.  The  battle  now  wore  fo  favourable 
an  afpect,  th?t  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ordered  the  action 
to  be  made  general ;  and  victory  feemed  ready  to  declare  for 
the  confederates,  when  certain  unforefeen  circumflances 
difappointed  their  hopes. 

The  motion  of  the  Auftrians  under  Bathiani,  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  allied  army,  was  ib  flow  as  to  be  equal  to  an 
almoft  total  inaction  8 ;  fo  that  marefchal  Saxe,  apprehend- 
ing 

8-  This  ina&ion  of  the  Auflrian  general  I?  fdid  ro  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  following  circumftance.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  wlun  a  French  de« 
tachment  only  was  fuppofed  to  have  occupied  the  heights  of  Heukcr^n, 

m^refch&l 
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ing  no  danger  from  that  quarter,  was  able  to  turn  the  whole 
weight  of  the  French  army  againft  the  village  of  Val,  and 
not  only  finally  to  regain  poffefTion  of  it,  after  it  had  been 
three  times  loft  and  won,  but  to  break  entirely  the  left  wing 
of  the  confederates,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  exerted  himfelf  with  great  courage,  and 
no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  conduit.  The  Dutch,  in  the 
centre,  inftead  of  fupporting  the  broken  wing,  fell  back  in 
diforder,  and  overthrew,  in  their  flight,  rive  Auftrian  batta- 
lions that  were  advancing  flowly  to  the  charge.  The 
French  followed  their  blow ;  and  having  totally  routed  the 
centre,  divided  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  from  the 
left.  At  this  dangerous  crifis,  when  marefchal  Saxe  hoped 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  make 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  his  captive,  fir  John  Ligonier,  who 
commanded  the  Britiih  cavalry,  rufhed  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  fome  fqtiadrons  of  heavy  horfe, 
upon  the  vi6torious  enemy.  He  bore  down  every  thing 
before  him  ;  and  although  he  was  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  by 
purfuing  too  far,  he  procured  the  duke  of  Cumberland  time 
to  collect  his  fcattered  forces,  and  to  retire  without  molefta- 
tion  to  Maeftricht.  The  confederates  loft  about  rive,  and 
the  French  near  ten  thoufand  men  g. 

Such  was  the  obilinate  and  bloody,  but  partial  battle  of 
Val,  or  Laffeldt,  in  which  the  Britifh  troops  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  greatly :  and,  if  properly  fupported,  would  have 
gained  a  complete  vidtory.  Hence  the  bon  mot  of  Lewis  XV, 
that  "  the  Engliih  not  only  paid  all,  but  fought  all !" — The 
a&ion  was  followed  by  no  important  conferences.  The 

tnarefchal  Bathiani  alked  permifiion  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  attack 
the  enemy  befc  re  they  were  reinforced,  declaring  he  would  anfwer  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  enterprifc.  The  duke,  inftead  of  acceding  to  the  propofai, 
aflced  him,  by  way  of  reply,  where  he  fhould  be  found,  in  cafe  he  was  wanted, 
"  I  (hall  always  be  found,"  faid  Bathiani,  "  at  the  head  of  my  troop-. !." 
and  retired  in  difguft. 

g.  €ontin.  of  Ripin.  ubi  flip.     London  Gaztffe,  July  2,  *747« 
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duke  of  Cumberland,  having  reinforced  the  garrifon  of 
Maeftricht,  paffed  the  Maefe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  and  extended  his  army  toward  Vift,  in  the  duchy  of 
Limburg.  The  French  army  remained  at  Tongres,  near 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  marefchal  Saxe,  after  arnufmg  the 
confederates  for  a  while,  with  various  and  contracting  move- 
ments, fuddenly  detached  count  Lowendahl,  with  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  to  inveft  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  ftrongeft  fortifica- 
tion in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous 
Coehorn. 

This  place  had  never  been  taken,  and  was  generally  deem- 
ed impregnable  ;  as,  befide  its  great  natural  and  artificial 
ilrength,  it  can  at  all  times  be  fupplied  with  ammunition  and 
provifions,  in  fpite  of  the  befiegers,  by  means  of  two  canals, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Harbour,  which  communicate  with 
the  Scheld,  and  are  navigable  every  tide.  It  was  defended  by 
a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  the  prince  of  Hcffe 
Philipftahl,  when  Lowendahl  fat  down  before  it ;  and  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Hildburghaufen,  who  was  fent  to  its  relief, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  fquadrons* 
took  poffefilon  of;the  lines  belonging  to  the  fortification, 
and  from  which  the  garrifon  could  be  reinforced  on  the 
fhorteft  notice.  As  foon  as  the  trenches  were  opened,  okl 
baron  Cronftrorn,  governor  of  Dutch  Brabant,  affumed  the 
command  in  the  town,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
rnoft  vigorous  defence.  Meanwhile-  Lowe-nuahl 
conducted  his  operations  with  great  judgment  and 
fpirit  ;  and  although  he  loft  a  number  of  men,  in.  his  ap- 
proaches, by  the  warm  and  uni  emitted  fire  of  the  garrifpn, 
he  was  fo  effectually  and  fpeedily  reinforced,  by  detach- 
ments from  the  army  under  marefchal  Saxe,  that  he  began 
very  early  to  have  hopes  of  fuccefs.  He  was  even  attempt- 
ing to  fcerm  twro  of  the  out- forts,  when  lord  John  Murray's 
regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  by  a  defperate  fnliy,  beat 
off"  the  affailants,  and  burnt  fome  of  their  principal  batteries. 
Other  Tallies  were  made  with  effect ;  mines  were  fprimg  on 

both 
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both  fides,  and  every 'inftrument  of  detraction  employed,  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  after  this  repulfe.  Nothing  .waa  to  be 
Teen  but  fire  and  fmoke,  nothing  heard  but  the  perpetual 
rocir  of  bombs'  and  cannon  ;  the  town  -was  laid  in  allies,  the 
trenches  were  filled  with  carnage  ! — And  the  fate  of  Bergeii- 
op-Zoom,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed, 
feemed  ftill  doubtful,  as  the  works  were  yet  in  a  great  meafure 
entire,  when  Lowendahl  boldly  carried  it  by  affault. 

That  experienced  general,  and  great  mafter  in  the  art  of 
reducing  fortified  places,  having  oblerved  a  ravelin,  and  two 
bailions  fomewhat  damaged,  icfolved  to  ftorm  all  three  at 
once.  As  the  breaches  were  not  fuch  as  could  be  deemed 
practicable,  the  governor  had  taken  no  precaution  againii  aa 
afiault :  and  that  very  circumftance  induced  Lowendahl,  pre- 
fuming  on  fuch  negligence,  to  hazard  the  attempt.  He  ac- 
cordingly afTembled  his  troops  in  the  dead  of  night ;  when 
the  ordinary  centinels  only  were  on  duty,  and  the  greater 
part  of'  the  garrifon  was  buried  in  fecurity  and  repofe.  The 
affault  was  made  at  four  in  the  morning,  by  the  French 
grenadiers,  who  threw  fhemfelves  into  the  fofTe, 
mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  fally-port,  and 
entered  the :  place  altnorr.  without  refinance.  The  High- 
landers however  affembled  in  the  market-place,  and  fought 
like  furies,  till  two-thirds  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces.  But 
that  was  the  "only 'oppofrtion  the  affailants:  met  with.  The 
troops  in  the  lines  inftantly  disappeared ;  all  the  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  fin-rendered  ;  and  the  French  became  mailers 
of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheld  I0. 

The  news' of  this  event  occaiioned  great  furprize  at  Lon- 
don, and  threw  the  United  Provinces  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation.  The  joy  of  the  French  was  proportionally  great. 
Lewis  XV.  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  the  taking  of 
Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  than  he  promoted  count  Lowendahl.  to 
the  rank  of  a.  mareiclial  of  France  -r  and  having  appointed 

ic.  Vofeahre.     Miflot.    Smollett. 
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count  Saxe  governor  of  the  conquered  Netherlands,  lie  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Verfailles.  "  The  peace,"  faid  the 
penetrating  and  victorious  governor,  "  lies  in  Maeftricht11  !" 
—  But  the  fiege  of  that  important  place  being  referved  for 
next  campaign,  both  the  French  and  the  allies  went  into  win- 
ter-quarters, without  engaging  in  any  new  enterprize. 

Fortunately  for  the  confederates,  the  French  were  not 
equally  fuccefsful  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  during  this  cam- 
paign ;  although  the  marefchal  de  Belleifle,  early  in  the  fea- 
fon,  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  Pro- 
vence, which  threatened  to  carry  every  thing  before  it.  He 
patted  the  Var,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  took  pofTeffion  of 
Nice.  He  reduced  Montalban,  Villafranca,  and  Ventimig- 
lia  almoft  without  reiiftance,  and  obliged  the  Auftrians,  un- 
der count  Brown,  to  retire  toward  Final  and  Savona.  Nor 
were  thefe  the  mod  important  confequences  of  his  expedi- 
tion. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  enraged  at  the  revolt  of  the  Ge- 
neofe,  was  refolved  to  reduce  them  again  to  fubjeclion,  and 
feverely  to  chaftife  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Count  Schuy- 
lemberg,  who  had  fucceeded  the  marquis  de  Botta  in  the 
chief  command  of  Italy,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  inveft 
Genoa,  with  a  powerful  army  of  Auflrians  and  Piedmontefe, 
Meanwhile  the  king  of  France,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
that  city  to  the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  had  remitted 
large  fums,  in  order  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  put  it  in  a 
pofture  of  defence  ;  and,  beiide  engineers  and  officers  to  dif- 
cipline  the  troops  of  the  republic,  he  fent  thither  a  body  of 
four  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  duke  of  Boufflers* 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  place,  and  to  animate  the  Ge- 
noefe  to  a  bold  refinance.  The  deirgn  took  effacL  The 
citizens  of  Genoa  refolved  to  periih  rather  than  again  fub- 
rnjt  to  the  Auftrians.  But  the  force  fent  againft  them  made 
their  fate  very  doubtful. 


II.  Mem. 
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Schuylemberg  afTembled  his  army  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
in  the  month  of  January ;  and  having  forced  the  pafTage  of 
the  Bochetta,  entered  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  appeared 
before  the  capital  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men.     As  the 
inhabitants  obftinately  refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
even  treated  with  derifion  the  propofai  made  them  of  fubmit- 
ing  to  the  clemency  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  place  was 
regularly  inverted >  and  although  the  Genoefe  behaved  with 
great  fpirit  in  feveral  failles,  animated  by  the  example  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  duke  of  Boufflers,  the  Auftrian  ge- 
neral conducted  his  operations  with  fo  much  fkill,  vigour, 
and  intrepidity,  that  he  muft  at  lail  have  accomplifhed  his 
enterprife,  had  not  his  attention  been   diverted  to  another 
quarter.     Alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  marefchal  de  Bel- 
leiile,  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Brown  reprefented  to 
Schuylemberg  the  neceffity  of  raifing  the  liege  of  Genoa,  in 
order  to  cover  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.     He  accordingly 
drew  off  his  army,  and  joined  his  Sardinian  majeily,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Genoefe ;  who,  in  revenge  of  the  injuries 
they  had  fuffered,   ravaged  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  9. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  were  by  no  means  groundlefs.  While  the 
marefchal  de  Belleiile  lay  at  Ventimiglia,  his  brother,  the 
chevalier,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  by  the  way 
of  Dauphiny,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  French  and 
Spaniards,  emulous  of  glory  under  fo  gallant  a  leader. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Pafs  of  Exilles,  a  ftrong  poft  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Doria,  he  found  fourteen  battalions  of 
Piedmontefe  and  Auftrians  waiting  for  him,  behind  ramparts 
of  wood  and  ftone,  lined  with  artillery:  and  all  the  pafles 
of  the  Alps  were  fecured  by  detachments  of  the  fame  troops. 
Not  difcouraged  by  thefe  obftacles,  Belieifle  attacked  the 
Piedmontefe  entrenchments  with  great  intrepidity.  But  he 

9.  Mem.  dt  Noaniet,  torn.  iv.     Conlin.  of  Rapin,  vol,  ix, 
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was  repulfed  with  lofs  In  three  fucceffive  aflfauks ;  and  be* 
ing  determined  to  perifti  rather  than  furvive  a  mifcarriage, 
he  feized  a  pair  of  colours,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  through  an  inceflant  fire,  planted  them  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  enemy's  battlements  I0.  At  that  inftant  he  fell 
dead,  having  received  the  thrufl  of  a  bayonet  and  two  muf- 
ket  balls  in  his  body.  Many  other  officers  of  ciiftindion 
were  killed ;  and  the  furvivors,  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of 
their  brave  commander,  retired  with  precipitation,  leaving 
behind  them  about  five  thoufand  flain. 

The  marefchal  de  Belleifle  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his 
brother's  fate,  than  he  retreated  toward  the  Var,  in  order  to  join 
the  unfortunate  army  from  Exilles.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  having  aflembled  an  army  of  feventy  thou- 
fand men,  threatened  Dauphiny  with  an  invafion.  But  ex- 
cefTive  rains  prevented  the  execution  of  the  enterprize,  and 
the  campaign  was  clofed  without  any  other  memorably 
event. 

The  naval  tranfadlions  of  this  year  were  more  favourabta 
(o  Great  Britain  than  thofe  of  any  other  during  the  war. 
tier  fuccefs  was  great  almoft  beyond  example,  but  more  ad- 
vantageous than  glorious,  as  fhe  had  a  manifefl  fuperiority  of 
force  in  every  engagement.  The  Engliih  fleet  under  the 
admirals  Anfon  and  Warren,  confiding  of  eleven  fail  of  the 
line,  three  {hips  of  fifty,  and  one  of  forty  guns,  fell  in  with 
a  French  fleet  of  fix  fail  of  the  line,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
ofF  Cape  Finifterre,  The  French  fleet  was  commanded  by 
the  marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  and  Monf.  St.  George,  having 
under  their  convoy  thirty  fhips  laden  with  (lores  and  mer- 
chandife,  bound  for  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  bat- 
to.  Voltaire  reprcfents  the  chevalier  de  Belleifle  as  attempting  to  pull  up 
the  palifades  with  his  teeth,  after  being  wounded  in  both  arms.  This  is  a 
perfectly  ludicrous  image :  and  admitting  the  affumed  fa<5t  to  be  true,  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  hiftory.  But  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
even  with  the  beft  French  writers,  to  excite  laughter,  when  they  attempt  the 
fublirae. 
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e  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon  :  and  although  the 
French  feamen  and  commanders  behaved  with  fingular 
courage,  and  difcovered  no  want  of  conduct,  fix  (hips  of  war 
and  four  armed  Eaft  Indiamen  were  taken11.  About  fix 
weeks  after  this  engagement,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude, 
commodore  Fox  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  from 
St.  Domingo,  laden  with  the  rich  productions  of  that  fertile 
iiland,  and  took  forty-fix  of  them. 

Admiral  Hawke  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  failed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  with  fourteen  fhips  of 
the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  bound 
for  the  Weft  Indies.  He  cruifed  for  fome  time  ofFthe  coaft 
of  Brittany ;  and  at  laft  the  French  fleet  failed  from  the  ifle 
of  Aix>  under  convoy  of  nine  mips  of  the  line',  befides  fri- 
gates, commanded  by  Monf.  de  Letendeur.  On  the  I4th  of 
October,  the  two  fquadrons  came  within  fight  of  each  other, 
about  feven  in  the  morning,  in  the  latitude  of  Belleifle.  By 
noon  both  were  engaged*  The  battle  lafted  till  night,  when 
fix  French  mips  of  the  line  had  flruck  to  the  BritiLh  flag  I2. 
The  reft  efcaped  under  cover  of  the  darknefs  ;  having  all 
maintained,  with  great  obftinacy>  a  gallant  but  unequal  fight. 
Thefe  naval  victories,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated'  the 
French  fleet,  and  the  failing  of  admiral  Bcfcawren,  with  a 
ftrong  fquadron  and  a  confiderable  body  of  land-forces,  for 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  conjectured  he  would  not  only 
recover  Madrafs  but  reduce  Pondicherry,  difpofed  Lewis  XV. 
ferioufly  to  think  of  peace,  and  even  to  liften  to  moderate 
terms,  notwithftanding  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  arms  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Other  caufes  confpired  to  the  fame 
effect.  His  finances  were  almoft  exhaufted :  the  trade  of  nis 
fubjedts  was  utterly  ruined :  and  he  could  no  longer  depend 
upon  fupplies  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the 
prefent  low  ftate  of  the  French  and  Spaniih  navy.  The  fuc- 

'     I«.  Lond.  Gazette,  May  1 6,  1747.     Contin.  of  Rapin,  Vol.  is. 
J£.   Loud.  Gazette,  G£.  2.6,  1747. 
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cefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy  had  fallen  infinitely  fliort  of  his  ex- 
pectation ;  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  though  a  neceffary, 
was  become  an  expenfive  ally.  His  views  had  been  totally 
defeated  in  Germany,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  the  fubfequent  pacification  between 
the  houfes  of  Auftria,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg.  He  was 
{[ill  victorious  in  the  Netherlands :  but  die  election  of  a 
Stadtholder,  by  uniting  the  force  of  the  States-general  againft 
him,  left  little  hopes  of  future  conquefts  in  that  quarter ; 
efpecially  as  the  Britilh  parliament,  whofe  refources  were 
yet  copious,  and  whofe  liberality  feemed  to  know  no  bounds, 
had  enabled  their  fovereign  to  conclude  a  fubfidiary  treaty 
with  the  emprefs  of  RufTia,  who  engaged  to  hold  in  readinefs 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  forty  gallies,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  confederates,  on  the  fiift  requifi- 
tiori. 

Influenced  by  thefe  confederations,  the  king  of  France 
made  advances  toward  an  accommodation  both  at  London 
and  the  Hague ;  and  all  parties,  the  fubfidiary  powers  ex- 
cepted,  being  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  it  was  agreed  to  open 
a  new  congrefs  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  foon  as  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries could  receive  their  inirructions. 

In  the  mean  time,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  were 
made  in  every  quarter  ;  but  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
pacification  were  figtied  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a  cefTation 
of  arms  took  place,  before  any  enterprife  of  confequence  was 
undertaken,  except  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht.  Marefchal  Saxe 
inverted  that  important  place  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and 
he  concerted  his  meafures  with  fo  much  judgment,  that 
Lowendahl  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  operations  without 
interruption,  though  the  army  of  the  confederates,  under  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  men,  lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
town  was  defended  by  twenty-four  battalions  of  Dutch  and 
Auftrian  troops,  commanded  by  baron  d'Aylva,  who  oppofe4 
£he  befiegers  •  with  great  fkill  and  refolutipn.  They  pr.ofe- 
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cuted  their  approaches,  however,  with  incredible  ardour ; 
and  effected,  at  laft,  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way,  after  an 
obftinate  difpute,  in  which  they  loft  two  thoufand  of  their 
beft  troops.  But  they  were  diflodged  next  day,  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  garrifon,  which  acquired  frefh  courage  from 
this  fuccefs. 

Such  was  the  doubtful,  and  even  unfavourable  {tare  of  the ' 
fiege  of  Maeftricht,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  figning 
of  the  preliminaries,  and  orders  for  a  ceiTation  of  arms.    Yet 
was  it  agreed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  "  That  for  the  glory 
**  of  the  arms  of  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty,"  the  place 
fhould  be  immediately  furrendered  to  his  general,  but  re- 
ftored,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  with  all  its    Ae  D  I?4^ 
magazines   and   artillery.      Marefchal   Saxe  ac-       Maya, 
cordingly  took  pofleffion  of  Maeftricht,  while  the  garrifon 
marched  out  with  the  cuftomary  honours  of  war. 

But  although  the  negociation  was  thus  far  advanced  in  the 
beginning  of  fummer,  fo  many  were  the  difficulties  ftarted  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  different  powers,  that  it  was  the 
month  of  October  before  matters  could  be  finally  fettled. ' 
Meanwhile  hoftilities  were  carried  on  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  ;  but  no  memorable  event  took  place.    Admiral 
Bofcawen  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  French  fettle- 
ment  of  Pondicherry,   on   the  coaft   of  Coromandel ;    arid 
admiral  Knowles,   in   an   attack   upon   St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
Knowles,  however,  took  Port  Lewis,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Hifpaniola,  and  demolidied  the  fortifications  13.     He  alfo  de-- 
feated,  off  the  Havanna,  a  Spanifh  fquadron  of  equal 
force  with  his  own,  and  took  one  fliip  of  the  line.    At 
length  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned,  and  hoftilities  ceafed 
in  ail  quarters. 

This  treaty  had  for  its  bafis  a  general  confirmation  of  all 
preceding  treaties,  from  that  of  Weftphalia  downward  ;  and 
£or  its  immediate  object,  as  the  means  of  a  general  pacifica- 

13,  Ctntin   of  RapuijVoL  k. 
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tion,  a  mutual  reftitution  of  all  conquefts  made  fince  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  war,  with  a  releafe  of  prifoners  without  ran- 
fom.  The  principal  ftipulations  provide,  That  the  duchies, 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla,  fhall  be  ceded,  as  a 
fovereignty,  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  and  .the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  ;  (but  it  was  alfo  flipulated,  that,  in  cafe  he  or  his 
defcendants  fhall  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  that  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  or  die  without  male  iffue,  thofe  territories 
ihall  return  to  the  prefent  pofTefTors,  the  emprefs  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or  their  descendants :) 
that  the  fubjedts  of  his  Britannic  majefty  {hall  enjoy  the 
Afliento  contract,  with  the  privilege  of  the  annual  fhip,  dur- 
ing the  reverfionary  term  of  four  years,  which  k  has  been 
fufpended  by  the  war  ;  (but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
right  of  Englifh  fhips  to,  navigate  the  American  feas  without 
being  fubject  to  fearch,  though  the  indignation  occafioned 
by  the  violation  of  that  contefted  right  had  folely  given  rife 
to  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  :)  that  all  the- 
contracting  powers  (hall  guaranty  to  his  PrufTian  majefty  the 
duchy  of  Silefia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he  now  pofTefTes 
them  :  and  that  fuch  of  the  fame  powers  as  have  guarantied, 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for  fe- 
curing  to  his  daughter,  the  prefent  emprefs-queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  the  undivided  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  fhall  renew  their  engagements  in  the  moil;  folemn, 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  cefiions  made  by  this  anc^ 
former  treaties  I4. 

Such  \vas  the  peace  of  Aix-la-rChapelle,  which  has  been. 
fo  generally,  and  fo  unjuftly  cenfured  by  Engliih  writers, 
who  ought  rather  to  have  cenfured  the  wanton  war,  and  the. 
•wafteful  and  unlkilful  manner  of  conducting  it.  The  peace 
was  as  good  as  the  confederates  had  any  right  to  expect. 
They  had  been,  upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  unfortunate.. 
They  had  never  hazarded  a  battle,  in  the  Netherlands,  with-, 

14.  Articles  of  Peace,  Hxi 
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out  {"attaining  a  defeat ;  and  there  was  no  profpe6l  of  their 
being  more  fuccefsful,  had  they  even  been  reinforced  with 
the  thirty  thoufand  Ruffians  hired,  while  the  fame  generals 
commanded  on  both  fides.  But  matters  were  fo  ill  managed^ 
that  the  Ruffians  could  not  have  joined  them  till  the  feafon  of 
a&ion  would  have  been  nearly  over ;  and  had  they  been 
ready  more  early,  it  is  believed  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  would 
have  interpofed,  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  aggrandifement  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  on  whofe  embarraflments  he  depended  for 
the  quiet  poflfeffion  of  his  conquefts.  The  refources  of 
France  were  indeed  nearly  exhaufted : — her  navy  was  de- 
ftroyed :  and  Lewis  XV.  made  facrifices  proportioned  to  his 
neceffities.  But  great  as  his  neceffities  were,  he  could  have 
continued  the  war  another  year  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms  during  one  campaign,  it  was  feared,  might  awe  the 
Dutch  into  fubmiffion.  A  confederacy,  always  -ill  com- 
bined, would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  ;  and  the  hoftile 
powers,  left  feparately  at  the  mercy  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
inuft  have  acceded  to  worfe  conditions  ;  or  England  muft 
have  hired  new  armies  of  mercenaries,  to  continue  a  ruinous 
continental  war,  in  which  (he  had  properly  no  intereft. 

But  although  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  all  circum- 
ftances  coniidered,  cannot  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the 
confederates,  or  by  any  means  an  ill-timed  meafure,  it  mud 
be  lamented,  that  it  was  the  neceflary  confequence  of  fuch 
a  long  and  fruitlefs  war — of  a  war,  fingular  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  ;  by  which,  after  a  prodigious  deftruction  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  a  variety  of  turns  of  fortune,  all  parties 
(the  king  of  Pruffia  excepted,  whofe  fdfifli  and  temporizing 
.poiicy  it  is  impoffible  to  juftify)  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
Jofcrs  IS, 

This 

15.  The  fettlemeht,  procured  for  Don  Philip  in  Italy,  might  .have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  Vl.  if  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had 
"Confined  its  views  merely  to  that  obje£l ;  and  admitting  that  it  could  not,  it 
was  a  very  inadequate  equivalent  for  the  cxpences  ani  loffes  of  the  two 
branches  of  that  houfe,  by  land  and  fea,  during  the  c'ourfe  of  the  war.  The 
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This  reflexion  more  particularly  ftrikes  us,  in  contemplat- 
ing the  infatuation  of  France  and  Great  Britain :  of  the  for- 
mer,' in  la  vim  ing  fuch  a  quantity  of  blood  and  treafure,  in 
order  to  give  an  emperor  to  Germany  ;  and  of  the  latter,  in 
neglecting  her  moft  eflential  interefts,  in  withdrawing  her 
attention  from  Spaniih  America,  and  loading  her  fubjects 
with  an  immenfe  public  debt,  in  order  to  preferve  entire  the 
fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  !  but  more  efpecially  the 
folly  of  both  in  continuing  the  war,  for  feveral  years,  after 
the  object  of  it  was  loft  on  one  fide,  and  attained  on  the 
the  other.  Nor  can  we,  as  Englishmen,  in  taking  fuch  a 
furvey,  help  looking  back,  with  peculiar  regret,  to  the  peace* 
ful  adminiftration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole  ;  when  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  flourished  to  fo 
high  a  degree,  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  the  immenfe  fura  of  four  mil- 
lions fterling  annually  I6. 

Let  us  not  however,  my  dear  Philip,  dwell  wholly  on  the 
dark  fide  of  the  pidlure.  So  great  an  influx  of  wealth,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  expenditure,  or  call  to  bold  enterprife, 
muft  foon  have  produced  a  total  diffolution  of  manners  ;  and 
the  British  nation,  overwhelmed  with  luxury. and  effeminacy, 
might  have  funk  into  an  early  decline.  The  martial  fpirit, 
which  feemed  to  languifh  for  want  of  exercife,  was  revived 
by  the  war.  The  Engliih  navy,  which  had  been  fuffered  to 
go  to  decay,  was  reftored,  and  that  of  France  ruined.  This 
laft  advantage  was,  in  itfelf,  worth  many  millions  of  trea- 
fure :  and  it  was  eventually  productive  of  a  multitude  of  be* 
neficial  confequenc  es.  A  defire  of  re-eftablifhing  their  ma- 
rine was  one  of  the  chief  motives  that  induced  the  French 

Uing  of  Sardinia,  after  all  his  fubfidies,  and  fome  ceflions  made  to  him,  was  a 
lofer;  am.',  the  queen  cf  Hungary  could  have  dictated  better  conditions  in 
174:1,  when  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  than  fhe  at  laft  acceded 
£o.  Even  the  king  of  Pruffia  obtained  no  more  than  was  ceded  to  him  by  the 
frr.ity  of  Breflaw,  concluded  the  fame  yea,r, 
J6.  Chalmers's  Eftitnatf,  p.  37 
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miniftry  to  grant  fuch  favourable  conditions  to  the  confede- 
rates at  Aix  la-Chapelle ;  they  having  already  formed  the 
defign,  as  will  afterward  more  fully  appear,  of  extending 
their  fettlements  both  in  Ameiica  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 


LETTER      XXXI. 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Peace  of  Aix« 
JLA-CHAPELLE  to  the  renewal  of  Hojlilitics  in  1755,  luitli  a  general 
View  of  the  Difputes  in  the  EAST-INDIES,  and  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  tie  R[/e  of  the  War  in  AMERICA. 

*TpHE  few  years  of  peace,  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  were  the  moft  profperous  and  happy  that 
Europe  had  ever  known.  Arts  and  letters  were  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  ;  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished  ;  fociety 
was  highly  polifhed  ;  and  the  intercourfe  of  mankind,  of  na- 
tions and  of  ranks,  was  rendered  more  facile  and  general  than 
in  any  former  period,  by  means  of  new  roads,  new  vehicles, 
and  new  amufements.  This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
in  France  and  England,  and  between  the  people  of  the  two 
rival  kingdoms  ;  who,  forgetting  pad  animofities,  feemed 
only  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  in  gaiety,  refinement,  and 
mutual  civilities. 

That  harmony,  however,  was  difturbcd  for  a  time,  by 
alarming  tumults  in  England,  and  by  a  violent  difpute  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  parliaments  of  France,  which 
threatened  a  rebellion  in  the  two  kingdoms.  But  both  fub- 
iided  without  any  important  or  lading  confequence.  The 
firft  were  the  effects  of  the  wantonnefs  of  the  common 
people  of  England,  rioting  in  opulence  and  plenty,  and  not 
Sufficiently  reftrained  by  a  regular  police :  the  fecond,  the 
indication  of  a  rifmg  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  French  laity  j  as  I  ihall  have  occafion 

to 
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to  mew,  in  carrying  forward  the  Progrefs  of  Society,  where 
the  particulars  of  the  difpute  will  be  mentioned  '.  Mean- 
while, the  two  governments  turned  on  one  another  a  watch- 
ful eye  ;  and  a  long  feafon  of  tranquillity  was  expected  from 
the  awe  with  which  one  half  of  Europe  feemed  to  infpire 
the  other. 

The  French  miniitry  had  formed  the  plan  of  difporTefEng 
the  Engliih  of  their  principal  fettlements  both  in  America  and 
the  Eafl  Indies,  or  at  lead  of  confiderably  extending  their 
own  (as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  hint),  when  they  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  thefe  ambitious 
projects  they  were  encouraged  by  two  able  and  enterprifing 
men  ;  by  la  Galiflbhiere,  governor  of  Canada,  and  M.  Du- 
pleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry.  But  in  order  to  infure  fuc- 
cefs  in  fuch  didant  expeditions,  it  was  neceflary  for  France 
to  redore  her  marine,  and  even  to  raife  it,  if  poffible,  to  a  fu- 
perity  over  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  prodi- 
gious efforts  were  made :  naval  {tores  were  imported  from 
ail  the  northern  kingdoms ;  a  great  number  of  mips  were 
built  at  Bred  and  Toulon ;  and  contracts  were  entered  into 
with  different  companies  in  Sweden,  for  building  eighteen 
fail  of  the  line. 

But  nothing  is  attended  with  fo  much  expence  as  the  raif- 
ing  or  reftoring  a  navy.  The  French  finances,  though  re- 
cruiting fad,  were  not  equal  to  the  extraordinary  drain. 
Repeated  attempts  were  therefore  made,  by  the  leading  men 
in  France,  to  engage  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  American 
treafures  were  now  got  home  in  fafety,  to  enter  into  their 
ambitious  views  ;  and  propofals  for  a  family-compeer,  fuch 
as  has  fince  been  formed,  were  exhibited  to  the  Spanim  mi- 
nidry,  in  1753,  by  the  duke  de  Duras,  the  French  ambafla- 
dor  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  under  the  direction  of  the  duke 
de  Noailles. 

When  the  duke  de  Duras  infilled  on  the  importance  of  an, 

I.  See  LETT.  XXXVI. 
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union  between  the  two  crowns,  he  was  told  that  fiich  an 
union  wr.s  already  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  of -Fontainbleau; 
an  irrevocable  family-compact,  and  to  perfedfc  which  it  was 
only  neceiTary  to  cut  off  what  related  to  laft  war.  The 
duke  de  Duras  was  ignorant  fuch  a  treaty  exifted,  and  Saint 
Conteft,  the  French  mini  ft  er  for  foreign  affairs,  feemed  in-, 
clined  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  duke  de  Noailles 
furni/hed  him  with  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  with  obferva- 
tions,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  the  bans  of  that  formid- 
able family-compact  which  was  afterward  concluded.  He 
maintained,  that  the  treaty  of  Fonrainbleau,  almoft  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  related  to  the  late  war,  and  the  execution  of 
which,  in  many  particulars  (fuch  as  the  recovery  of  the 
iiland  of  Minorca  and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain) 
had  been  rendered  impoffible  by  circumftances,  was  in  a 
manner  annulled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  that  a 
true  family-compact,  fuch  as  it  was  equally  the  intereft  of 
France  and  Spain  to  contract  for  their  mutual  advantage, 
which  (hould  have  for  its  objects  the  fecuring  the  two  branches 
of  the  houie  of  Bourbon  on  the  two  thrones,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  dominions  ;  the  glory  and  greatnefs  of  both 
kingdoms ;  ought  not  only  to  be  irrevocable,  but  independent 
of  time  and  circumftances  ;  to  be  affected  neither  by  peace 
nor  war  a. 

All  the  French  intrigues,  however,  were  defeated  by  the 
penetration,  vigilance,  and  addrefs  of  Mr.  Keene,  the  Britifh 
minifter  at  Madrid,  fupported  by  the  credit  of  the  judicious 
and  intelligent  Mr.  Wall,  a  gentleman  of  Irilh  extraction, 
who  had  long,  refided  as  Spanifli  ambaiTador  at  the  court  of 
London;  and  by  the  ftiil  more  powerful  influence  of  Fa- 
rinelli  the  famous  Italian  finger,  who  entirely  governed  the 
queen,  a  princefs  of  Portugal,  whofe  afcendant  over  her  huf- 
band  was  abfolute  and  uncontroulable  3. 

2.  Mem.  Politiq.  tt  Militaires,  compnfis  far  les  P'utes    Originates,  recutilliei  far 
Adrien  Maurice,  due  de  Nt>allh;t  martfebal  de  France,  et  Mintfire  d'Etat,  far  M, 
fAlbeMillot,  torn.  iy. 

3.  Idein-  ibjd. 

The 
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The  naturally  pacific  Ferdinand,  though  well  affected  to- 
ward the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  was  thus  induced  to  idif- 
xegard  all  the  fplendid  allurements  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
and  all  rnfmuations  to  the  difadvantage  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  as  infidious  attempts  to  drag  him  into  a  new  war. 
In  anfwer  to  a  memorial  preferred  by  the  French  ambafTa- 
ck>r,  in  1754,  on  the  fnbject  of  the  family-compact,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  letter,  in  which  Lewis  XV.  mentions  the 
patience,  beyond  meafure,  with  which  he  had  fuffered  the 
onjuft  proceedings  of  England  for  four  years,  the  Catholic 
king  declared,  That  he  was  feniibie  of  the  importance  of  the 
harmony  between  the  two  crowns,  and  between  {he  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  having  always  an 
eye  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  jealoufy 
which  a  formal  compact  would  excite,  he  thought  it 
the  intereft  of  the  two  monarchies  to  avoid  fuch  a 
meafure ;  and  that  the  differences  with  England  would  be 
better  compofed,  thror.gh  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers, 
than  by  a  threatening  league  4. 

Withdrawing  his  heart  wholly  from  ambition,  the  Spanifh 
monarch  therefore  placed  all  his  glory  in  reviving  commerce, 
and  encouraging  arts  and  manufactures,  too  long  neglected 
among  his  fubje6ls.  He  difgraced  the  marquis  de  la  Eny 
cenada,  his  prime  minifter,  for  endeavouring,  in  conjunction 
with  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  the  queen-dowager,  to  alter  his 
meafures  ;  and  Wall  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admini- 
ftration,  the  fame  wife  and  pacific  meafures  were  purfued 
during  the  fubfequcnt  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  " 

The  difgrace  of  Encenada,  which  happened  when  all 
things  feemed  ripe  for  ?.  perpetual  league  between  France 
and  Spain,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  projects  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles.  But  the  French  miniftry  had  already  gone  too 
far,  to  be  tamely  forgiven  by  Great  Britain.  They  were  fen- 
fible  of  it ;  and  as  their  navy  was  not  yet  in  full  force,  they 
attempted,  though  too  late,  to  difarm  refentment,  and  concU 

4.  Noaille?,  ubi  fupra. 

iiate 
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liate  favour,  by  an  hypocritical  appearance  of  moderation 
Their  views  were  obvious  to  all  Europe.  And  when  they 
found  they  could  no  longer  deceive,  or  foothe  the  court  of 
London,  they  attempted  to  intimidate  it,  by  threatening  the 
German  dominions  of  George  II.  in  hopes  that  the  appre- 
henfion  of  this  danger  would  make  their  encroachments  in 
America  be  winked  at,  until  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
avow  their  purpofe.  But  before  we  enter  upon  that  fubje&, 
a  variety  of  others  muft  be  difcuiTed.  A  view  muft  be  taken 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fettlements  of  the  rival  powers  in  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe. 

Though  Madrafs  was  reilored  to  the  Engliih  Eaft  India 
company  ,and  Louifbourg  to  the  French  monarchy,  agree- 
able to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  hoftilitJes  between  the 
fubjecls  of  France  and  England  could  never  be  faid  properly 
to  have  ceafed,  either  in  North  America  or  the  Eaft  Indies, 
The  taking  of  thofe  two  important  places,  and  the  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  recover  them,  had  irritated  the  fpirit  of  the 
two  nations.  And  plans  \vere  laid  by  each,  as  we  have  feen, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  for  the  conqueft  of  the 
principal  fettlements  belonging  to  the  other,  both  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  in  North  America.  But  thofe  plans  proved 
abortive.  And  all  fuch  ambitious  projects  feem  to  have  been 
relinquifhed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace ;  for 
although  Hie  gave  up  Louifbourg  with  reluctance,  that  re- 
luctance proceeded  lefs  from  any  purpofe  of  extending  her 
poflefllons  in  North  America,  than  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
the  injuries  and  inconveniences  to  which  it  would  again  ex- 
pofe  her  colonies,  in  cafe  of  a  new  war.  The  views  of 
France  were  very  different,  when  me,  with  no  lefs  reluc- 
tance, reftored  Madrafs  to  the  Engliih  Eaft  India  company. 

M.  Dupleix;,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  having  gallantly 
defended  that  place  againft  the  Britifh  armament  under  Bof- 
cawen,  in  1748,  immediately  conceived  the  great  idea  of  ad- 
vancing the  interefb  of  the  French  Eaft  India  company,  by 
acquiring  for  France  large  territorial  poiTeflions  in  the  fourh 
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of  Afia  ;  and  even  of  making  himfelf  matter,  by  degrees,  of 
the  whole  peninfula  of  India  Proper.  On  the  two  fides  of 
that  vaft  peninfula,  which  projects  out  into  the  fea  to  the 
extent  of  a  thoitfand  miles,  and  occupies  the  immenfe  fpace 
between  the  widely  feparated  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  the  European  companies  have  eftablimed  many  fac- 
tories. The  weft  fide  is  called  the  Malabar,  and  the  eail  the 
Coromandel  coaft.  This  extenfive  and  fertile  territory  . 
chiefly  belongs  to  die  Great  Mogul.  But  the  fuccefTors  of 
Aurengzebe  (the  laft  of  the  defcendants  of  Tamerlane,  the 
illuftrious  Tartar  conqueror  of  Indoftan,  who  maintained 
with  vigour  fupreme  dominion  in  the  Eaft)  had  funk  into  a 
flare  of  indolence  and  effeminacy  ;  and  lince  the  irruption  of 
the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  in  1738,  had  pofTefTed  fo  little  autho- 
rity, that  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  were  become  hi 
a  manner  independent  princes.  The  Subahs,  or  Mahometan 
viceroys  of  provinces  ;  the  Nabobs,  or  governors  of  inferior 
din-nets;  and  even  the  Rajas,  or  tributary  Indian  princes, 
now  began  to  conilder  themfelves'  as  abfolute  fovereigns  ; 
paying  to  the  Mogul  emperors  any  homage  they  thought 
proper,  and  frequently  making  war  on  one  another. 

The  better  to  carry  his  grand  fcheme  into  execution,  Du- 
pleix  formed  the  project  of  making  fubahs  and  nabobs  ;  and 
even  of  becoming  a  nabob  himfelf.  In  this  project  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  own  ntuation  and  the  circumftances  of 
the  times.  The  late  war  had  brought  a  number  of  French 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  flare  of  affairs  in  India  wa$ 
highly  propitious  to  his  views. 

The  fubafhip  of  the  Decan,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  almoft  to  the  Ganges,  having  become  vacant  in 
1748,  and  being  claimed  by  different  competitors,  Dupleix 
and  his  affociates,  after  a  feries  of  bold  enterprifes  and  fmgu- 
lar  events,  in  which  the  intrepidity  of  the  French,  the  abject 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  the  weaknefs  and  corruption  of 
the  court  of  Delhi,  were  equally  confpicuous,  difpofed  of  it 
in  1750,  in  favour  of  Murzafa  Jing,  grandfon  of  the  late 
4  jfubah, 
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fubah.  Murzafa,  who  had  gallantly  difputed  the  viceroyalty 
with  his  uncle,  Nazir  Jing,  was  flain  foon  after  in  battle, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  by  Sallabat  |ing, 
another  uncle  ;  who  being  conduced  by  a  body  of  French 
troops  to  Aurengabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  there  go- 
verned in  fecurity,  under  the  protection  of  Fiance,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  whofe  authority  he  bid  defiance. 
Both  this  prince  and  his  predeceflbr  made  liberal  ceffions  to 
their  European  benefactors. 

Eefore  M.  Dupleix  had  thus  far  fucceeded  in  his  plan,  he 
was  enabled  to  procure  the  naboblhip  of  Arcot,  in  'which 
Ponclicherry  is  ikuated,  for  a  man  whofe  attachment  and  fub- 
miffion  might  be  depended  upon.  The  perfon  lingled  out  for 
that  purpofe  was  Chunda  Saheb,  fon-in-law  to  a  former  u;i- 
bob,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  fucceed.  But  the  court  of  Delhi 
disappointed  his  ambition,  by  beftowing  the  naboblhip  of 
.Arcot  upon  Anawaradean  Khan,  an  aged  prince,  whofe  for- 
tune had  undergone  a  variety  of  revolutions.  Through  the 
intrigues  of  Dupleix,  however,  and  the  affiftance  of  French 
troops,  Chunda  Saheb  vanquifhed  his  rival,  who  fell  in  battle, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  difputed  government  from  Mur- 
zafa Jing. 

The  new  nabob  vigoroufly  fupported  the  French  in  their 
ufurpations.  They  became  matters  of  an  immenfe  territory, 
extending  fix  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
M.  Dupleix  had  even  the  addrefs  to  get  himfelf  appointed 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic  during  the  life  of  Chunda  Saheb.  And 
he  and  his  affociates  in  the  Eaft,  encouraged  in  their  ambi- 
tious views  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  (though  afterward  ti- 
midly abandoned  by  it),  propofed  to  obtain  from  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  from  the  fubah  of  the  Decan,  a  ceffion  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
and  to  feize  upon  the  whole  country  that  lies,  in  a  triangu- 
lar form,  between  Mazulipatnam,  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin  \ 

In 

$.  Thefe  ambitious  projeds  are  owned  by  Voltaire,  Raynul,  and  . 

French 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mahommed  Ally,  fon  of  the  late  nabob 
of  Arcot,  having  taken  fhelter  in  Tritchinopoly,  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  ftill  in  his  poflefTion,  implored  the  affiftance  of  the 
Englifh,  with  whom  his  father  had  lived  in  friend/hip.  And, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he  reprefented 
that  his  interefts  and  theirs  were  intimately  connected  ;  that 
their  danger  was  common,  as  the  French,  if  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  conquefts,  would  foon  make  themielves  matters 
of  all  the  Carnatic.  He  accordingly  received  a  reinforce- 
ment under  major  Lawrence,  a  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cer ;  and  the  enemy  being  compelled  to  retire  from  Tritchi- 
nopoly, he  went  in  perfon  to  Fort  St.  David,  and  entered 
into  clofe  alliance  with  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  th« 
Englifh  Eaft  India  company,  to  which  he  gave  up  fomc 
commercial  points,  of  no  fmall  moment,  that  had  been  long 
difputed. 

Mahommed  Ally,  in  confideration  of  this  alliance,  received 
another  reinforcement  under  captain  Cope,  and  a  third  under 
captain  Gingen.  A  number  of  actions  took  place,  and  with 
great  diverfity  of  fortune.  Sometimes  victory  declared  for 
the  French,  and  fometimes  for  the  Englifh.  But  no  decifive 
advantage  had  been  gained  before  the  campaign  of  1751, 
when  a  great  military  character  appeared  on  that  theatre 
where  he  was  afterward  to  make  fo  diftinguifhed  a  figure. 

This  was  the  famous  Mr.  Clive,  who  had  gone  out  to 
Fort  St.  David  as  a  writer,  or  accomptant,  to  the  Engliih 
Eaft  India  company,  and  was  at  that  time  commiffary  to  the 
army.  He  propofed  to  divide  the  French  force,  by  attacking 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  the 
feat  of  the  nabob.  Being  furnifhed,  for  that  purpofe,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  European  foldiers,  he  accordingly 
repaired  to  Madrafs ;  where  receiving  a  fmall  reinforcement, 
he  happily  accomplifhed  his  enterprife.  Arcot  was  taken. 

French  writers.  And  Mr.  Orme,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  Englifh  writer* 
on  the  affairs  of  ludolhn,  imputes  to  M.  Dupleix  yet  more  extenfive  plans  of 
dominion. 

But 
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But  before  the  victor  had  leifure  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  or  to 
think  of  a  retreat,  he  was  befieged  in  the  place,  by  a  numer- 
ous army  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Raja  Saheb,  the  ion 
of  Chunda  Saheb. 

The  ruin  of  captain  Clive  and  his  brave  aflbciates  feemed 
now  inevitable  ;  and  the  more  timid  began ^to  reprefent  it  (as 
pofterity  certainly  would,  if  it  had  taken  place)  as  the  na- 
tural confequence,  and  juft  punifhment,  of  his  prefumptuous 
rafhnefs.  By  his  courage  and  conduct,  however,  he  repelled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  aflailants  ;  who,  having  fuffered  fevqrely 
in  many  defperate  attacks,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their 
enterprife,  after  a  vigorous  fiege  of  fifty  days  6.  This  de- 
fence is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  was  maintained 
with  wonderful  intrepidity  and  perfeverance*  againft  greatly 
fuperior  numbers,  provided  with  fkilful  engineers,  by  a 
handful  of  men,  under  a  young  commander,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ignorant  of  the  military  fcience  ;  but  the  refources  fug- 
gefted  by  whofe  genius  were  fuch,  as  would  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  greateft  mailers  in  the  art  of  defending  fortified 
places. 

Receiving  foon  after  a  reinforcement  under  captain  Kirk- 
patrick,  captain  Clive  purfued  the  enemy ;  and  coming  up 
with  them  in  the  plains  of  Ami,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
after  an  obflinate  difpute  of  five  hours.  But  this  victory 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  French,  who  were  frill 
powerful  at  Pondicherry,  quickly  afTembled  a  new  army, 
and  took  the  field  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  Sallabat 
Jing  and  Chunda  Saheb.  The  Englifh,  who  perfevered  in 
fupporting  Mahommed  Ally,  were  joined  by  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjour,  and  other  princes  in  their  alliance.  Major  Law- 
rence affumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Company's  troops  ; 
and  captain  Clive,  who  fhared  his  confidence,  acted  under 
him,  and  continued  to  give  frefh  proofs  of  his  military  ge- 

6.  Orme's  Hifl.  oftbe  Military  Tranfa&ions  of  tie  Bril'tjk  Nation  in  Indofant 
book  iii. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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nius.  7"he  whole  peninfula  of  India  rung  with  the  din  of 
arms,  and  fome  of  its  finefr.  provinces  were  laid  wafte.  At 
length,  after  a  variety  of  efforts,  in  which  the  advantage  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  the  French  and  their  al- 
lies were  effectually  humbled ;  and  Chunda  Saheb  being 
made  priibner  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjour,  that  prince  cruelly, 
but  politically,  commanded  his  head  to  be  flruck  off,  in  order 
to  prevent  future  difputes, 

In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  the  French  were  flript  of 
many  of  their  late  acquifitions.  Mahommed  Ally  remained 
undifputed  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  the  ambitious  and  enter- 
prifmg  Dupleix  being  recalled  in  1754,  a  ceflation  of  arms 
took  place  between  the  hoftile  powers,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  conditional  treaty  was  accordingly  nego- 
ciated,  by  which  the  French  and  Englifh  companies  agreed 
for  ever  to  renounce  all  oriental  government  and  dignity  ; 
never  to  interfere  in  any  difputes  that  might  arife  between 
the  princes  of  the  country  ;  and  that  all  places,  except  fuch 
as  were  particularly  ftipulated  to  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of 
each  company,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of 
Indoftan  7.  Thefe  ftipulations  it  is  unneceffary  to  enume- 
rate, as  they  wrere  never  fulfilled.  Before  this  conditional . 
treaty  had  received  the  fan6lion  of  the  two  companies  in 
Europe,  a  new  war  between  the  two  nations  broke  out  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  foon  embroiled  the  whole 
world. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America,  to  which 
the  French  gave  the  name  of  1'Acadie,  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have  feen,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  But  the 
foil  being  reputed  barren,  and  the  climate  intenfely  cold, 
only  a  few  Englifh  families  fettled  in  that  much  contefled 
country,  notwithftanding  its  advantageous  fituation  for  car- 
rying on  the  filhing  trade,  and  its  abounding  in  naval  ftores; 
fo  that  the  French  inhabitants,  having  taken  the  oath  of  al- 

7.  Id.  ibid. 
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legiance  to  their  new  fovereign,  continued  to  enjoy  their  pof- 
femons,  their  religion,  and  every  other  privilege,  under  the 
Britiih  government,  which  exacted  from  them  neither  rent 
nor  taxes.  As  they  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
carrying  arms  againft  the  fubjects  of  his  moft  Chriitian  ma- 
jefty,  they  afTumed  to  themfelves  the  name  of  Neutrals.  This 
peaceful  character,  which  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honour  and  gratitude  to  maintain,  they  {hamefully  violated 
in  1746,  when  France  attempted  to  regain  pofleffion  of  the 
country.  Their  conduct  on  that  occafion,  though  not  alto-* 
gether  hoftile,  was  utterly  inconfiilent  with  their  political 
fituation,  and  fufficiently  (hewed  the  necefiity  of  peopling 
Nova  Scotia  with  Biitifh  fubjects ;  as  well  to  fecure  its  de- 
pendence as  a,  colony,  as  to  render  it  of  any  benefit  to  the 
mothers-country ;  the  Neutrals  being  clandefUnely  fupplied 
with  French  commodities  from  Canada  and  Cape  Breton  8. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  left  a  number  of 
men,  belonging  to  the  fea  and  land  fervice,  without  employ- 
ment, was  highly  favourable  to  fuch  a  project.  The  Britiih. 
miniftry  accordingly  offered  great  encouragement  to  all 
foldiers,  failors,  artificers,  and  reduced  officers,  who  chofe  to 
fettle  in  Nova  Scotia.  Befrde  large  lots  of  land,  proportioned 
to  their  rank  in  the  army  or  navy,  government  engaged  to 
pay  the  charge  of  their  pafTage>  to  build  them  houfes,  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  all  the  neceflary  uteniils  for  hufbandry  and 
the  fifhery,  and  to  defray  the  expence  of  fubfifrence  for  the 
iirft  year.  In  confequence  of  this  liberality,  about  three 
thoufand  families,  many  of  whom  were  German  proteflants, 
embarked  for  Nova  Scotia.  The  town  of  Halifax,  intended 
as  a  naval  and  military  flation,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French,  was  built,  and  the  harbour 
ftrongly  fortified. 

Now  it  was  that  the  difputes,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land; concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  (which  had  net 

8.  Centin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  k. 
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hitherto  been  diftin6Uy  fettled,  by  reafon  of  its  neglected  con- 
dition), began  to  be  hotly  agitated  by  the  commiffaries  of  the 
two  crowns.  And  new  diiputes,  of  flill  more  importance, 
arofe,  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Britilh.  provinces  to 
the  fouthward,  on  which  the  French  had  attempted  fyftema- 
tlcally  to  encroach.  Their  plan  was  to  unite,  by  a  chain  of 
torts,  Canada  and  Louiiiana,  their  two  extenfive  colonies, 
and  to  circumfcribe  the  Englifh  colonies  within  that  tracl:  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Allegany  mountains  and  die 
lea.  This  matter  will  require  fome  elucidation. 

Though  the  Britim  colonifts  had  made  few  fettlements  be- 
yond the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  thofe  few  chiefly  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  Indian  trade,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
always  confidered  the  extent  of  their  country  toward  the  weft 
to  be  unlimited,  as  it  had  been  fettled  before  the  French  had 
fo  much  as  discovered  Louiiiana.  Nor  did  the  people  of  the 
two  Carolinas  ever  doubt  but  they  might  extend  their  planta- 
tions to  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi,  without  encroaching  on 
the  property  of  any  European  nation.  Their  only  care  was 
to  quiet  the  jealoufy  of  the  Indians,  who  were  apt  to  take 
alarm  at  any  fetdement  in  the  back-country,  as  an  invafion 
on  that  portion  of  their  native  ibil  which  the  ambition  of  the 
Europeans  had  flill  left  them,  and  which  they  feemed  de- 
termined to  preferve,  with  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  in  a 
ftate  of  favage  nature,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  chace,  thek 
favourite  amufement,  and,  befide  war,  their  fole  occupation. 
Toward  the  north,  the  boundaries  of  the  Britim  colonies, 
fehofe  of  Nova  Scotia  excepted,  were  better  underflood,  as 
the  province  of  Canada,  on  which  they  bordered,  had  been 
longer  fettled  than  Louifiana  ;  yet  on  our  northern  colonies 
the  French  had  made  encroachments,  and  with  impunity. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  encroachments,  and  others  necef- 
fary  to  complete  her  ambitious  plan,  France  would  have  en- 
joyed, in  tiir.e  of  peace,  the  whole  Indian  trade,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  in  time  of  war,  muft  have  had  a  frostier  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  to  defend  againft  blood-thirfty  favages, 

conducted 
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conduced  by  French  officer?,  and  fuppoited  by  difciplined 
troops.  It  was  in  effect  to  atft  *npt  the  extinction  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  fettlements.  And  yet,  without  iuch  interior  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louili  ina  as  was  projected,  the 
French  fettlements,  on  the  Miffifippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
could  never,  it  was  faid,  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  con- 
fequence  or  fecurity  ;  the  navigation  of  die  one  river  being  at 
all  feafons  difficult,  and  that  of  the  other  blocked  up  with  ice, 
during  the  winter  months,  fo  as  to  preclude  exterior  fupport 
or  relief. 

This  fcheme  of  ufurpation,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  long 
occupied  the  deliberations  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  was  ar- 
dently embraced  by  De  la  Jonquiere,  now  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  forces  in  North- America,  and  by  la 
Galiflfonierc,  a  man  of  bold  and  enterpriling  fpirit,  who  hud 
been  appointed  governor  of  New  France  in  1747.  By  their 
joint  efforts,  in  addition  to  thofe  of  their  predeceffors,  forts 
were  erected  along  the  Great  Lakes,  which  communicate 
with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  alib  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Miffifippi.  The  vaft  chain  was  almoft  completed,  from 
Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  when  die  court  of  England,  roufed 
by  repeated  injuries,  broke  off  the  conferences  relative  to  the 
limits  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Thefe  conferences  had  been  artfully  protracted  and  per- 
plexed by  the  commiffaries  of  the  court  of  France.  They 
wanted  to  confine  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  folely  to  that 
peninfula,  which  is  formed  by  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  Allan-* 
tic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  while  the  Eng- 
liih  commifiaries  made  it  extend  to  Pentagoet,  to  the  weft, 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north, 
and  proved,  by  incontrovertible  arguments,  that  thefe  were 
its  real  boundaries  ;  boundaries  which  the  French  themfelves 
had  marked  out,  when  it  was  reftored  to  them  by  treaty, 
under  the  name  of  TAcadie,  and  particularly  at  the  peace  of 
Breda  9. 

9,  Mcd.  Univ.  WJI.  vol.  xv.  fol.  edit.    Smollett's  Hifi.  Eng.  vol.  xh. 
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,  During  thofe  unavailing  difputes,  the  French  were  carry- 
ing on  their  encroachments  in  America,  with  great  boldnefs, 
in  different  quarters.  The  riling  Settlement  of  Halifax, 
which  they  forefaw  was  intended  as  a  bridle  upon  them,  par- 
ticularly excited  their  jcaloufy ;  and  the  active  and  vigilant 
governor  of  Canada,  beiide  erecting  feveral  forts  within  the 
difputed  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  iniligated,  rirfl:  the  In- 
dians, and  afterward  the  French  Neutrals,  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Britifh  government.  Hoftilities  were  likewife 
commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  French 
furprifed  a  fortified  poft  of  confiderable  importance,  called 
Lng's-town,  which  the  Virginians  had  eftabliihed  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  after  pillaging  its 
warehoufes  of  Ikins  and  European  goods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thdufand  pounds,  under  pretence  that  it  was  within 
the  government  of  New  France,  which  comprehended  in  its 
jurifdidtion  both  Canada  and  Louifiana,  they  murdered  all 
the  Englith  inhabitants  except  two,  who  fortunately  efcaped 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  About  the  fame  time,  M.  de 
Dontrecceur,  with  a  thoufanc]  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  embarked  at  Venango,  a  fort  \\fjich  the  French  had 
laifed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  another  Britifh 
poft,  cftablimed  by  the  Virginians,  on  the  forks  of  the  Mo- 
rmmgahela. 

Certain  intelligence  of  thefe  hoftilkies  having  reached  Eng- 
land, orders  were  fent  to  the  governors  of  he;r  colonies  to  drive 
the  French  from  their  ufurpations  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  from, 
their  fortified  pofts  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  every  where  to  op,- 
pofe  force  to  force.  But  fatal  experience  loon  made  the 
Britim  miniitry  fenfible  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  mili- 
tary ftrength  of  their  enemies  in  North  America  ;  a  fupe- 
riority arifmg  from  the  original  conftitution  of  the  colonies 
of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  and  other  concurring  circum- 
flances.  The  government  of  New  France,  being  moved  by 
one  fpring,  was  capable  of  more  vigorous  efforts  than  the 
powerful  but  feparate  governments  belonging  to  Grent  Bi 'i- 
4  tain. 
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tain.  The  interefts  of  the  Englifh  colonies  were  often  con- 
tradictory :  they  had  frequent  difputes  with  each  other,  con- 
cerning their  hoimdaries  ;  and  the  inhabitants  (little  habi- 
tuated to  arms,  and  divided  by  religious  feuds)  were  perpe- 
tually quarrelling  with  their  governors,  and  difputing,  on 
the  moft  urgent  as  well  as  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  or  the  rights  of  the  proprietary,  as 
their  governments  happened  to  be  confrituted  ;  in  one  colony 
verging  toward  monarchy,  in  another  bordering  on  demo- 
cracy. This  want  of  concert,  which  had  often  rendered 
our  more  wealthy  and  populous  colonies  inadequate  to  their 
own  defence  againft  a  naturally  inferior  enemy,  had  long 
been  lamented  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  well  underftood  by  the  French  I0.  In  order  to 
remedy  fo  palpable  a  political  defect,  two  meafures  feemed 
neceffary  ;  namely,  a  confederacy  among  all  the  Britiih  go- 
vernments on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  the  moil  confiderable  Indian  nations  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

As  a  preliminary  ftep  toward  fuch  a  confederacy,  the 
governor  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  deputies  from  the 
other  colonies,  gave  a  meeting  to  the  Iroquois,  or  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Al- 
bany. But  only  a  few  of  their  chiefs  attended  ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  even  thofe  were  much  cooled  in  their  affection 
to  the  Englim  government.  This  change  was  occafioned 
by  the  powerful  but  fecret  influence  of  the  French  agents, 
who  had  lately  employed  every  means  to  corrupt  the  favages, 
In  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues  with  the  Six  Naiions, 
valuable  prefents  were  made,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  to  fuch  of  the  Indian  chiefs  as  had  thought  proper 
to  attend ;  and  liberal  promifes  to  the  whole.  They  refufed, 

70.  It  was  on  this  principle,  and  the  military  fpirit  of  the  French  colonies, 
that  the  old  and  experienced  duke  cie  Noailles  encouraged,  by  memorials,  the 
court  of  Verf  lilies  in  its  ambitious  projeAs  in  North  America,  though  under 
colttur  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  its  own  fettlements.  Mem.  torn.  iv. 
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however,  "  to  take  up  the  hatchet,"  their  phrafe  for  going  tq 
war.  They  could  only  be  induced  to  declare,  That  they 
were  willing  to  renew  their  treaties  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  hoped  he  would  affift  them  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  places  they  had  ufurped  in  the  back  country. 

Encouraged  even  by  fo  flight  an  indication  of  friendship, 
and  the  ardour  of  the  people  of  the  different  colonies  for 
war,  a  refolution  was  adopted  by  the  general  affembiy  at 
Albany,  to  fupport  the  Britifh  claims  in  every  quarter  of 
North  America.  In  conference  of  this  refolution,  major 
Walhington,  a  provincial  officer,  was  diipatched  from  Vir- 
ginia, with  four  hundred  men,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  to  recover,  if  opportunity  Should  offer,  the 
places  they  had  taken  upon  the  Ohio.  Y/afhinglun  en- 
camped on  rhe  banks  of  that  river,  where  he  threw  up  fome, 
works  for  his  fecurity,  and  hoped  to  be  able  at  leaft  to  defend 
himfelf  until  he  Should  receive  a  reinforcement,  which  was 
fpeedily  expected  from  New  York. 

In  the  mean  time,  de  Villier,  the  French  commandant  on 
the  Monaungahela,  having  in  vain  fummoned  Wafliington 
to  abandon  his  poft,  marched  up  to  his  entrenchments,  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  attempted  to  carry  the 
works  by  afl'ault.  $ut  Washington  defended  himfelf  with 
fo  much  intrepidity,  as  to  render  all  the  erfbrts  of  the  enemy 
abortive  :  and  he  obtained  very  honourable  terms  for  him* 
felf  and  his  detachment.  It  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
fhould  retire  ;  the  JLnglifh  toward  Will!s  Creek,  and  the 
French  toward  the  river  Monaungahela.  But  fcarce  were 
the  articles  figned,  when  a  frefh  body  of  French  and  Indians 
appem:.i  ;  and  although  de  Villier  pretended  to  adhere  to  his 
engagements,  lie  very  patiently  fuffercd  the  Indians  to  har- 
rafs  the  EngliSh  in  their  retreat,  and  even  to  plunder  their 
b.iggage  ". 

No  fooner  did  the  courts  of  London  and  Vcrfailles  obtain 

ii.  Id.  Ibid. 
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intelligence  of  thofe  violent  proceedings,  than  both  were  made 
fenfibie  that  a  rupture  was  now  b.\;  ime  inevitable.  France 
continued  to  fend  reinforcements  of  men,  and  fupplies  of  mo- 
ney and  florcs  to  Canada,  for  thi.  profecution  of  her  ambi- 
pus  projects  ;  ar.  1  o.'.'ers  were  fent,  by  Great  Britain,  to  the 
governors  of  her  feveral  colonies  to  arm  ;he  militia,  and  ufe 
their  utmoffc  endeavours  to  repel  the  hoftile  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  :mtil  troops  could  be  embarked  for  their  farther  pro- 
tection. }-iut  although  prepared  to  cut  with  the  fword  the 
Gordion  knot  of  a  long  and  intricate  negociation,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  t-.vo  kingdoms  breathed  nothing  but  peace  ; 
and  exchanged,  in  the  name  of  their  matters,  reciprocal  pro- 
fefnens  of  good  will.  At  length,  however,  undoubted  infor- 
mation having  been  received  in  England,  that  a 
powerful  armament,  dettined  for  America,  was 
ready  to  fail  from  Bred  and  Rochfort,  an  end  was  put  to 
diffimulation. 

Roufed  at  this  information,  the  Britifli  government  equip- 
ped, with  all  poruble  expedition,  a  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Bofcawen,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  on  the  ayth  of  April,  the  Englifh  admiral,  having  taken 
on  board  two  regiments  of  foldiers,  failed  from  Plymouth 
with  eleven  ihips  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate.  He  directed 
his  courfe  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  there,  the  French  fleet  from  Brett,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  la  Mothe,  came  to  the  fame  latitude,  in  its 
paffage  to  Quebec.  But  the  thick  fogs,  which  prevail  on  thofe 
f>anks,  efpecially  in  the  fpring  feafon,  prevented  the  hoftile 
fleets  from  feeing  each  other :  fo  that  part  of  the  French 
fleet  made  its  way  immediately  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
£o  Quebec,  whilil  the  other  divifion  puffed  through  the  dan- 
gerous Stra|ts  of  Belleifle,  and  alfo  reached  the  place  of  its 
deftination.  Two  French  mips,  however,  the  Abide  and 
the  Lys,  the  one  of  fixty-four,  the  other  of  fifty-four  guns, 
being  fcparated  in  the  fog  from  both  divifions  of  the  fleet, 
were  taken  off  Cape  Race,  the  mod  foutherly  point  of  the 
7  ifland 
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ifland  of  Newfoundland,  by  the  Dunkirk  and  the  Defiance, 
two  fixty-gun  fhips  of  the  Engliih  fquadron,  commanded  by 
the  captains  Howe  and  Andrews. 

Although  the  taking  of  thefe  two  fhips,  with  \vhich  the 
war  with  France  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced,  fell  greatlv 
fhort  of  the  expectations  formed  from  the  Engliih  armament, 
it  ferved  neverthelefs  to  animate  the  nation.  The  people  now 
faw,  that  government  was  determined  to  temporife  no  longer, 
but  to  repel  with  vigour  the  future  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  Britiih  fettlements  in  America,  and  alfo  to 
chaftife  them  for  their  paft  violences.  Nor  were  the  Ame- 
ricans wanting  to  themfelves  in  exerting  a  proper  fpirit. 
The  governor  and  aflembly  of  MaJQTachufets'  Bay,  the  chief 
of  the  New-England  provinces,  had  paffed  an  act  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  year  prohibiting  all  intercourfe  with  the 
French  at  Louifburg ;  and,  early  in  the  fpring,  they  raifed 
a  body  of  troops,  which  they  fent  to  the  aflifrance  of  Mr, 
Lawrence,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  complete  the  execution  of  a  plan  he  had  formed  for 
driving  the  French  from  the  pods  they  had  ufurped  in  that 
province.  The  enemy  had  forefeen  this  attempt,  and  made 
preparations  to  refill  it,  though  without  effect.  A  detach  • 
ment  of  regulars  and  provincials,  under  lieutenant 
colonel  Monckton,  quickly  reduced  all  the  French 
forts,  one  after  another,  and  reftored  perfect  tranquillity  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Britifh  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quarters. 
While  colonel  Monckton  was  employed  in  reducing  the 
French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations  had  been  made  in. 
Virginia  for  attacking  their  pofts  upon  the  Ohio.  The  con- 
duct of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  major-generaJ 
Braddock,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  for  that  purpofe, 
early  in  the  fcafon,  with  two  regiments  of  foot.  After  a 
mortifying  delay  of  foine  months,  occafioned  by  the  con- 
tractors failing  in  their  engagements,  he  palled  the  Allegany 
mountains  at  the  head  of  two  thouiand  two  hundred  men, 

and 
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and  rapidly  advanced  toward  Fort  du  Quefne,  the  chief  ob-> 
jecl:  of  his  enterprife.  Being  informed,  during  his  march, 
that  the  garrifon  of  that  fort,  which  had  been  lately  built  on 
the  Ohio  near  its  conflux  with  the  Monaungahela,  expected 
a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  regular  troops,  he  left  colo- 
nel Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  bring  up  his  heavy 
baggage,  and  proceeded  with  the  main  body,  for  the  fake  of 
greater  expedition.  But  unfortunately,  through  this  hafte, 
he  did  not  take  fufficient  care  to  reconnoitre  the  favage  coun- 
try, with  which  he  was  as  little  acquainted  as  with  the  na- 
ture of  an  American  war,  where  the  danger  of  furprife  is 
perpetual  in  woods,  defiles,  and  morafles.  And  he  was  too 
proud  to  afk  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  fovereign  contempt  ;  although  Hyde  Park  had 
hitherto  been  the  only  theatre  of  his  own  military  experience, 
and  the  evolutions  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  at  a  review,  his 
chief  effays  in  arms. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  unpropitious  circumftances,  partly 
arifmg  from  the  haughty  and  obftinate  character  of  the  gene- 
ral, partly  from  his  ignorance  of  the  fcene  of  war,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  hoftilities  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Braddock's 
enterprife  terminated  in  awful  misfortune.  As  he  was  ad- 
vancing with  carelefs  confidence,  and  had  arrived  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  du  Quefne,  he  fell  into  an  amhufcade 
of  French  and  Indians,  fo  artfully  planted  in  a  defile,  ' 
that  they  could  take  an  unerring  aim  from  behind  trees  and 
bufhes,  without  being  themlelves  expoied  to  any  danger. 
About  noon  a  concealed  fire  began  upon  the  front  and  left 
ilank  of  the  Englifh  army,  which  was  by  that  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  defile.  The  van-guard  fell  immediately  back 
upon  the  centre ;  and  the  Britiih  troops  being  feized  with  a 
panic,  from  the  unufual  appearance  and  horrid  fhrieks  of  tho 
fayagcs  who  now  (hewed  themfelves,  a  total  rout  enfued. 
Braddock  himfelf,  however,  feeined  infeniible  to  fear. 
Equally  imprudent  and  intrepid,  he  refolutely  maintained  his 
inftcad  of  attempting  a  retreat,  or  bringing  up  his 

cannon 
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cannon  to  fcour  the  thickets  with  grape-mot ;  and  gave  or- 
ders to  the  few  gallant  officers  and  foldiers,  who  remained 
ahout  his  perfon,  to  form  and  advance  againft  the.almoft  in- 
vifible  enemy,  whofe  every  fhot  did  execution.  His  obftina- 
cy  fcemed  only  to  increafe  with  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
preffed.  At  length,  after  having  five  horfes  killed  under  him, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  breaft  by  a  mufket-ball. 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  many  other  brave  officers,  with  about 
feven  hundred  private  men,  alfo  were  (lain  ll. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  action,  the  Virginians 
and  other  provincial  troops,  whom  Braddock,  by  way  of 
contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear,  were  fo  little  affected  with 
the  panic  that  difordercd  the  regulars,  that  they  offered  to 
advance  againft  the  enemy,  till  the  fugitives  could  be  brought 
back  to  the  charge.  But  that  was  found  impracticable  ; 
the  terror  of  the  two  front  regiments  being  fo  great,  that 
they  never  flopped  their  flight  till  they  met  the  rear-divifion, 
which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.  All  the  artil- 
lery, baggage,  ammunition,  and  provifions  of  the  principal 
divifjon,  under  Braddock,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
together  with  his  own  cabinet,  containing  his  official  letters 
and  hiilruclions,  of  which  the  French  court  afterward  made 
great  ufe  in  their  printed  memorials  and  manifeftoes. 

Although  no  enemy  purfued,  the  whole  Englifh  army  re- 
treated to  Fort  Cumberland,  near  Will's  Creek,  in  the  back 
country  of  Virginia.  And  there  it  was  expected  to  have 
continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fummcr  ;  but  the  chief 
command  having  devolved  on  general  Shirley  in  confequence 
of  the  death  of  Braddock,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  rlt  for 
fervice  to  march  to  Albany,  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennfylvania,  were  therefore  left, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  expofed  to  the  barbarous 
inruriions  ot  the  French  and  their  fcalping  Indians. 

Thofe  colonies  were  able  to  have  provided  effectually  for 
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their  own  defence,  had  they  been  unanimous  in  their  mea- 
fures.  But  the  ufual  difputes,  between  their  governors  and 
affemblies,  defeated  every  falutary  plan  propofed  for  that 
purpofe.  The  northern  colonies  were  lefs  divided  in  their 
councils,  and  more  active  in  their  preparations  for  war. 
New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  following  the  example  of  New 
England,  had  prohibited  all  intercourfe  with  the  French  feU 
tlements  in  North  America,  at  the  fame  time  that  their  af- 
femblies voted  very  considerable  fupplies :  and  two  expedi- 
tions were  refolved  upon  ;  one  againft:  the  French  forl  at 
Crown  Point,  the  other  agaimt  that  at  Niagara,  both  fup- 
pofed  to  be  built  upon  the  Britifh  territories. 

The  expedition  againft  Crown  Point  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  lince  known  by  the  name  of  fir 
William  Johnfon,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  refided 
upon  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  wcftern  parts  of  New- York  ; 
where  he  had  acquired  a  confidcrable  eftate,  and  was  uni- 
verfally  beloved,  not  only  by  the  Englifli  inhabitants,  but 
alfo  by  the  neighbouring  Indians,  whofe  language  he  had 
acquired,  and  whofe  affections  he  had  won  by  his  humanity 
and  affability.  The  expedition  againft  Niagara  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Shirley  in  perfon. 

Albany  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  forces  to 
compofe  both  armaments,  and  moft  of  the  troops  arrived 
there  before  the  end  of  June.  But  by  reafon  of  the  delay  in 
bringing  up  the  artillery,  provifions,  and  other  necefTaries 
for  the  expedition  againft  Crown  Point,  general  Johnfon 
cbuld  not  fet  out  before  the  end  of  Auguft.  Shirley  was 
fooner  ready,  though  not  before  the  melancholy  news  of 
Braddock's  defeat  had  reached  Albany.  The  influence  of 
that  intelligence  on  the  fpirit  of  the  troops  was  altogether 
aftoniming.  A  general  damp  hung  over  the  whole  ;  terror 
communicated  itfelf  from  rank  to  rank,  and  many  foldiers 
deferted :  fo  that  when  Shirley  arrived  at  Ofwego,  he  had 
fcarce  the  appearance  of  an  army,  inflead  of  a  force  fuffi- 
cient  not  only  to  fecure  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  thofe  parts, 

but 
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but  to  reduce  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Niagara,  fituated  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  great  key  of 
communication  between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  The  at- 
tempt was  therefore  laid  alide,  as  impracticable  ;  and  Shir- 
ley having  marked  out  the  foundations  of  two  new  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ofwego,  which  Hands  on  the  fouth- 
eafi  fide  ot  lake  Ontario,  and  augmented  the  garriion  of  that 
place  to  the  number  of  feven  hundred  men,  returned  inglo- 
rioufly  to  Albany  with  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army13. 
In  the  mean  time  general  Johnfon,  having  advanced  as 
far  as  lake  George,  on  which  he  intended  to  embark,  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  baron  Diefkau, 
coinander  in  chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  men.  And  although  the  camp  was 
both  naturally  and  artificially  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  French  general  might  have  forced  it,  if  he  had 
immediately  ftormed  the  Englim  entrenchments.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  at  the  diftance  of 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  whence  they  began  their 
attack  with  platoon-firing,  which  was  able  to  do  little  or  no 
execution  upon  troops  defended  by  a  ftrong  breaft-work. 
The  Englim,  meanwhile,  plied  their  great  guns  and  mufke- 
try  fo  warmly,  that  the  central  body  of  the  enemy,  compofed 
of  the  French  regulars,  began  to  flag  in  their  fire  ;  and  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed  the  flanks  of  their  army, 
fquatted  below  buihes,  or  fkuiked  behind  trees.  Encou- 
raged by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  the  Englim  and  their 
Indian  allies  leaped  over  the  breaftwork,  and  completed  the 
diicomfiture  o,f  the  aflailants.  After  killing  many,  and  en- 
tirely difpcrnng  the  whole,  they  took  feveral  prifoners,  among 
whom  was  Diefkau  himfelf,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  I4.  But  this  action,  though  de- 
cifive  in  favour  of  the  Englim,  was  followed  by  no  import- 
ant confequences  ;  as  general  Johnfon  did  not  think  it  pru- 

13.  Id.  ibid.  14.  Lond.  Gazette,  Oct.  30,  1755. 
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dent  to  purfue  his  victory,  and  it  was  found  too  late  in  the 
feafon  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Crown  Point. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  firft  campaign  in  North 
America  ;  which,  all  things  confidered,  notwithflanding  the 
defeat  of  Dielkau,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  French  out  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  eftimated  to  the  difadvantage  of  Great 
Britain.  But  that  difadvantage  was  counterbalanced,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  by  the  great  number  of  French  mer- 
chants' ihips  that  had  been  captured  during  the  fummer.  No 
fooner  was  intelligence  brought  of  the  taking  of  the  Alcide 
and  Lys,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  confidered  by  the 
court  of  Verfailles  as  an  indirect  declaration  of  war,  than  an 
order  was  iffued  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  to  make  prize  of 
all  French  fhips  on  the  high  feas,  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  In  confequence  of  that  order,  above  three  hundred 
trading  vefiels  belonging  to  France,  many  of  which  were 
very  valuable,  being  laden  with  Weft  India  produce,  and 
about  eight  thoufand  feamen,  were  brought  into  the  ports  of 
England,  before  the  end  of  the  year  I5. 

Contrary  to  all  political  conje&ure,  the  French  made  no 
reprifals.  As  this  inaction  could  not  be  imputed  to  modera^ 
tion,  it  was  juftly  afcribed  to  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  inferio- 
lity  at  fea,  and  a  defire  of  interefting  in  their  caufe  the  other 
European  powers.  Stunned  by  the  unexpected  blow,  that 
impaired  their  naval  ftrength,  and  diftreffed  the  trading  part 
of  the  kingdom,  they  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  ;  having 
always  flattered  themfelves,  that  the  anxiety  of  George  II. 
for  the  fafety  of  his  German  dominions,  which  they  had  for 
fome  time  threatened,  would  prevent  him  from  adopting  any 
vigorous  meafure,  notwithstanding  their  encroachments  in 
America.  But  difcovering  at  length  their  miltake,  by  the 
capture  of  their  (hips,  and  feeing  no  hopes  of  reflitution,  the 
court  of  Madrid  having  declined  the  dangerous  office  of  me- 
diator, they  now  refolved  to  put  their  threats  in  execution ; 
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and  ail  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  with  their  vici- 
nity to  the  country  to  be  invaded,  feemed  to  promife  the  mod 
brilliant  faccefs. 

While  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  were  viiit- 
ed  by  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than  even  war  itfelf.  A  vio- 
lent earthquake,  which  Ihook  all  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  threw  the  inhabitants  into 
the  utmoft  confirmation,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lifbon  in  ruins. 
About  ten  thoufand  perfons  loft  their  lives ;  and  many  of 
the  furvivors,  deprived  of  their  habitations,  and  altogether 
tleftitute  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  were  obliged  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  open  fields.  But  they  were  not  fuffered 
to  peri  Hi.  The  Britifh  parliament,  though  preffed  with  new 
demands,  generoufiy  voted  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  for  the  relief  of  die  unhappy  fufFerers  in  Portugal. 
And  this  noble  inftance  of  public  liberality  was  enhanced  by 
the  manner  of  conferring  the  benefit.  A  number  of  {hips, 
laden  with  provifions  and  clothing,  were  immediately  dif- 
patched  for  Lifbon ;  where  they  arrived  fo  opportunely,  as  to 
j>referve  thoufands  from  dying  of  hunger  or  cold  l6. 

16.  Id.  ibid. 


LETTER     XXXII. 

General  Vieiu  of  the  State  of  EUROPE  in  1756,  ivr.th  an  Account  of 
the  Operations  of  ff^r,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  till  the  Congueft 
of  HANOVER  by  the  FRENCH,  in  1757. 

"VJ  O  fooner  did  France  refolve  to  invade  the  ele^orate  of 
Hanover,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  defend  it, 
than  both  became  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  new 
alliances.  Spain  and  Portugal  feemed  determined 
to  remain  neutral,  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces 
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tinces  politically  purfued  the  fame  line  of  conduct.     The 
German  powers  were  lefs  quietly  difpofed. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  but 
more  efpecially  fince  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  viewed 
the  riling  grcatnefs  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  envious  eyes. 
The  emprefs  queen  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  lofs  of 
Silefia  ;  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and 
which  yielded  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  to  a  rival  whom  fhe  perfonally  hated.  She  accord- 
ingly entered  fecretly  into  a  league  with  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia  for  the  recovery  of  that  fine  province,  and  even  for 
ftripping  the  king  of  Pruffia  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
But  this  league,  into  which  the  king  of  Poland,  as  ele6r.or  of 
Saxony,  alib  was  drawn,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
penetrating  Frederick.  And  time  and  circumftances  enabled 
him  to  break  its  force,  before  the  fcheme  of  his  enemies  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

As  foon  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  faw  his  German  do- 
minions ferioufly  threatened  by  the  Frenchj  who  had  already 
formed  magazines  in  Weftphalia,  with  the  confent  of  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Vienna  for 
the  troops  which  it  was  bound  to  furnifli  by  treaty.  But  the 
cmprefs-queen  excufed  herfelf  from  fulfilling  her  engage- 
ments; under  pretence  that  the  war  having  originated  in 
-America,  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  her  treaty  with 
the  court  of  London.  Thus  difappointed  by  the  imperial 
court,  as  well  as  in  his  application  to  the  States -general,  his 
Britannic  majefty  concluded  a  fubiidiary  treaty  with  die 
court  of  Peterfburg  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  emprefs 
Of  Ruffia  engaged  to  hold  in  readinefs,  for  his  fupport,  an 
army  of  fifty-five  thoufand  men,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  firft  notice. 

This  treaty  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
whofe  fecret  views  it  was  calculated  to  promote ;  as  it  af- 
forded the  Ruffians  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  Germany, 
and  even  encouraged  them  to  fuch  a  meafure  by  a  liberal 
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fubfidy.  The  two  emprefTes,  therefore,  flattered  themfelves,, 
that  they  (hould  riot  only  be  able  to  accomplifh  their  ambi- 
tious project,  but  to  make  Great  Britain  bear  the  ex'pence 
of  the  execution  of  it.  The  ruin  of  the  king  of  Pruflia 
feemed  inevitable  to  all  the  powers  who  expected  to  {hare  in 
his  dominions.  His  own  fagacky,  however,  at  once  faved 
him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  politics  of  Europe.  Though  affured  of  the  friend- 
jfhip  of  France,  and  acquainted  with  her  views,  he  boldly  de- 
clared, That  he  would  oppofe  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  empire,  under  whatfoever  pretence,  and  con- 
fider  as  enemies  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to  introduce 
them. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  alarmed  at  this  ftrong  declara- 
tion, yet  pleafed  with  its  profeiTcd  object,  the  exclufion  of 
foreign  troops,  concluded  at  Weftminfter,  on  that 
principle,  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  not 
doubting  but  he  {hould  ft  ill  be  able  to  preferve  a.  good  un- 
derflanding  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg.     But 
the  houfe  of  Auitria,  forgetting  its  jealoufy  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon,  in  its  animofity  againft.  the  Pruffian  monarch,  noJ 
only  entered  into  a  league  with  France,  along  with  Ruffia 
and  Sweden,  but  partly  gave  up  its  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  had  been  acquired  by  torrents  of  Britiih  blood, 
and  millions  of  Britiih   treafure,  in  order  to  cement  more 
clofely  the  unnatural  confederacy.     Thefe  new  and  fmgular 
alliances,  iigned  at  Verfailles,  neceflarily  drew  tighter 
the  bands  of  union  between  George  II.  and  his  ne- 
phew, the  king  of  Pruflia. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  having  no  confi- 
dence in  their  miniftry,  were  feized  with  a  jhameful  panic, 
notwithftanding  their  naval  fuperiority,  at  the  rumour  of  a 
French  invafion.  That  panic  was  in  fome  meafure  diflipated, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Heflians, 
for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  But  new  jealoufies  and 
fears  arofe,  as  foon  as  the  alarm  of  the  invafion  fubikkd; 
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the  foreign  troops  being  reprefented,  by  the  difTatisfied  part 
of  the  nation,  as  the  mod  dangerous  enemies  of  the  ftate. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was,  however,  called  off  from 
that  objecSt,  for  a  time,  by  the  news  of  the  invafion  of  the 
iiland  of  Minorca  by  a  French  armament  under  the  duke  de 
Richelieu.     This  meafure  was  immediately  followed, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  declaration  of  war 
againft  France,  which  was  anfwered  by  a  counter-declara- 
tion from  the  court  of  Verfailles. 

The  Englifh  populace,  who  in  all  great  political  contefU 
may  be  faid  to  direct  the  refolutions  of  the  throne,  were 
^leafed  with  that  indication  of  fpirit  in  the  government,  as 
Well  as  with  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  which  was 
alfo  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  incluftriouily  reprefented 
by  the  court  as  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  the  proteftant  interefr 
hi  Germany.  But  certain  unfortunate  events  revived  the  cla- 
mour againfl  the  miniftry,  and  increafed  the  national  de- 
fpondency,  for  which  there  was  but  too  much  caufe;  the 
martial  fpirit  of  the  people  being  aim  oil  extincl,  and  the 
councils  of  the  fovereign  divided.  Thefe  matters  will  re- 
quire fome  explication. 

Various  caufcs  had  contributed  to  thfe'  extmclJoff  of  the 
martial  fpirit  in  Great  Britain.  The  long  peace  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  eftabhihmerit  of  a  (landing- 
army,  and  the  confequent  neglect  of  th,e  militia,  all  had  a 
tendency  to  eftrange  the  people  of  England  from  the  ufe  of 
arms.  The  citizen  having  delivered  his  fword  into  the 
hands  of  the  hireling  foldier,  chearfully  contributed  to  the 
cxpences  of  government,  arid  looked  up  for  fafety  to  a  band  . 
of  mercenaries,  whom  hfc  conudered  as  dangerous  to  public 
Ii',erty. 

That  difmclination  to  aims,  increafed  by  a  lucrative  com- 
merce, was  encouraged  by  the  court ;  which,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  iirft,  and  great  part  of  that  of  the  iecond 
Cj6orge,;  was  under  }  erpetual  alarm  on  account  of  the  rn- 
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trigues  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  The  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  began  in  the  year 
1739,  and  afterwards  involved  all  Europe,  revived,  in  fome 
degree,  a  martial  fpiril  in  the  Britiih  army  and  navy.  But 
the  body  of  the  people  of  England,  as  appeared  on  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  had  relinquimed  all  con- 
fidence in  themfelves-  Being  accuftomed  to  pay  for  pro- 
tection, though  jealous  of  their  very  protectors,  they  trem- 
bled before  a  fmall  body  of  defperate  mountaineers. 

Many  motions  were  made  in  parliament,  that  the  militia 
might  be  put  on  a  rcfpectable  footing,  for  the  general  fecu- 
rity  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  jealoufy  of  government  long 
prevented  any  effectual  ftep  being  taken  for  that  purpofe ; 
while  the  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  relaxing  ftill  farther  the  manners  of  the  nation,  had  made 
the  people  yet  lefs  warlike.  And  as  the  fmall  {landing  armyr 
widely  difperfed  over  the  extend ve  dominions  of  the  empire, 
was  evidently  inefficient  for  its  protection,  the  unarmed  and 
tmdifciplined  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  juftly  filled 
with  terror  and  apprehenfion  at  the  profpect  of  a  French  m- 
vafion. 

In  this  extremity  a  militia-bill,  on  the  fame  principles  wirli 
the  law  now  in  force,  was  framed  by  the  honourable  Charles 
Townihend,  and  pafTed  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  Thus  deprived  of  the  only 
conftitutional  means  of  defence,  by  a  government  that  owes 
its  cxiftence  to  the  fufFrage  of  the  people,  and  a  family  which 
reigns  but  by  their  voice,  England  fubmitted  to  the  indignity" 
of  calling  in  foreign  mercenaries,  for  her  defence  agaiuft  an 
enemy  who  had  often  trembled  at  the  fhaking  of  her  fpear, 
and  who  was  now  more  her  inferior  than  in  any  former  pe- 
riod, in  every  naval  and  military  refource. 

That  indignity  \vas  keenly  felt  by  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
flare,  and  the  national  defpondency,  and  the  orderly  behavi- 
our of  the  foreign  troops,  only  could  have  prevented  a  popu- 
lar insurrection.  The  principal  fervants  of  the  crown,  on 
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whom  the  public  indignation  chiefly  fell,  were  feverely 
blamed  for  expofing  the  kingdom  to  fuch  an  indelible  dif- 
grace.  The  miniftry,  indeed,  had  never  been  properly  fet- 
tled fince  the  death  of  Mr.  Pclham,  in  1754.  That  minifter, 
though  fufficiently  difpofed  to  gratify  his  foveroign  in  his 
paflion  for  German  alliances  and  continental  politics,  was 
believed  to  be  at  bottom  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  brother  the  duke  of  New- 
eaflle,  who  fucceeded  him  as  firft  ccrnmiflioner  of  the  treafury, 
and  who  was  no  lefs  compliant  to  the  court,  pofTefled  nei- 
ther his  virtues  nor  his  talents;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  fecretary  of  (late,  and  was  confidcred  as  the 
oftenfible  minifter,  though  a  man  of  abilities,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  void  of  principle.  He  was  beiides  very  unpopular,  as 
he  had  made  the  motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commous  for 
bringing  over  the  Hanoverians  and  HefTians,  inftcad  of 
adopting  any  vigorous  meafure  for  internal  defence! 

The  Britiih  miniftry,  however,  were  blamed  for  events 
which  it  was  not  altogether  in  their  power  to  govern,  dif- 
tra£ted  as  they  were  by  the  national  panic.  And  in  order 
to  increafe  that  panic,  as  well  as  to  conceal  their  deiign  upon 
Minorca,  the  French  had  marched  down  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  their  maritime  provinces,  contiguous  to  the  coaft 
of  England.  Nor  were  their  naval  preparations  lefs  formid- 
able. Befide  a  great  number  of  frigates  and  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  might  be  employed  as  tranfports,  they  had  near 
forty  fhips  of  the  line  at  Breft  and  other  ports  on  the  ocean. 
It  was  therefore  judged  prudent  to  keep  a  fuperior  Englifh 
fleet  in  the  Channel  ;  and  as  it  was  conjectured  the  French 
could  not  have  above  fix  or  eight  fail  of  the  line  at  Toulon, 
an  Englifh  fquadron  of  only  ten  fail  of  the  line,  two  (liips 
of  forty-eight  guns,  and  three  frigates,  was  lent  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

The  command  of  tin's  fquadron  was  given  to  admiral 
Byng,  fon  of  the  celebrated  naval  officer  of  that  name,  who 
defhoycd  tlxe  Spaniih  fleet  off  Meffina,  in  1718.  When 
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Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  fquadron  was  augment^ 
ed  by  an  additional  fhip  of  the  line,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  already  landed  fifteen  thoufand  men  in  the  ifland 
of  Minorca,  and  were  befieging  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip, 
which  commands  the  town  and  port  of  Mahon.  Having  on 
board  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrifon  of  that;  fortrefs,  he 
immediately  failed  for  the  place  of  his  defti  nation,  after  re- 
ceiving a  detachment  from  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar.  He 
was  joined  on  hi§  way  by  the  Phoenix  frigate,  commanded 
by  captain  Harvey;  who  confirmed  his  former  intelligence, 
and  informed  him  particularly  of  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  It  confifted  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
under  the  marquis  de  la  Galiflbniere. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Englilli  admiral  to  the  harbour  of 
Mahon,  he  had  the  fajdsfaclion  to  fee  the  Britifh  colours 
ftill  flying  on  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  animating  circumftance,  his  attempts  for  its  relief  were 
feeble  and  ineffectual.  In  ;x  word,  Mr.  Byng  feems  to  have 
been  utterly  difcouraged,  from  the  moment  he  learned  the 
ftrength  of  the  French  fleet,  though  little  fuperior  to  his  own, 
and  to  have  given  up  Minorca  for  loft  as  foon  as  he  heard  it 
was  invaded.  This  fully  appears,  both  from  his  fubfequent 
conduct,  and  from  his  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty, before  he  arrived  at  Mahon.  In  that  letter,  (which 
forms  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  account  of  his  mifcarriage) 
after  lamenting  that  he  did  not  reach  Minorca  before  the 
landing  of  the  French,  he  expreflfed  himfelf  thus : — "  I  am. 
f «  firmly  of  opinion,  that  throwing  men  into  the  Caftle  will 
?*  only  enable  it  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  and  add  to  the 
"  numbers  that  muft  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  for  the 
«'  garrifon,  in  time,  will  be  obliged  to  furrender,  milefs  a 
V  fufficient  number  of  men  could  be  landed  to  raife  the 
f*  liege.  I  am  determined,  however,  to  fail  up  to  Minorca 
**  with  the  fquadron,  where  I  fliall  be  a  better  judge  of  the 
f*  fituation  of  affairs,  and  will  give  general  Blakeney  all  the 
'-i  afilftance  he  ilialj  require.  But  I  am  afraid  all  communi- 
cation 
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<«  cation  will  be  cut  off  between  us;  for  if  the  enemy  have 
"  erected  batteries  on  the  two  (bores  near  the  entrance  of 
"  the  harbour,  (an  advantage  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  they 
"  have  neglected)  it  will  render  it  impoflible  frr  our  boats 
*'  to  have  a  pafTage  to  the  fally-port  of  the  garrifon  V 
Admiral  Byng's  behaviour  was  conformable  to  thofe  de?- 

foondinor    ideas.      When  the  French  admiral  ad- 
May  20« 

vanced,  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  troops  into 
the  citadel  of  Mahon,  he  difpofed  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle ; 
but  kept  at  fuch  a  diftance,  under  pretence  of  preferring  the 
line  unbroken,  that  his  divifion  did  very  little  damage  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  own  noble  fhip  of  ninety  guns  was  never 
properly  in  the  engagement.  The  divifion  under  renr-ad- 
miral  Weft,  however,  the  fecond  in  command,  drove 
three  of  the  French  {hips  out  of  the  line :  and,  if  fupported, 
would  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  As  aji  apology  for 
not  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy,  Byng  is  faid  to  have  told 
his  captain,  that  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Mat- 
thews, who  incurred  the  cenfure  of  a  court-martial  by  his 
wrong-headed  temerity,  in  ralhly  violating  the  laws  of  naval 
difcipline ! 

The  confequenccs  of  this  Jndecilive  action  were  fuch  as 
had  been  forefeen  by  thofe  acquainted  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  Englifh  admiral.  Byng,  though  in  fome  meafure  victo- 
rious, as  the  French  admiral  bore  away  to  fupport  that  part 
of  his  line  which  bad  been  broken  by  Mr.  Weft,  and  al- 
though the  Engliili  fleet  had  loft  only  about  forty  men,  im- 
mediately retired  to  Gibraltar,  as  if  he  had  fuftained  a  defeat. 
The  reafons  affigned  for  that  retreat,  in  which  a  council  of 
war  concurred,  were  his  inferiority  to  the  enemy  in  number 
pf  men  and  guns ;  his  appreheniions  for  the  fafery  of  Gib- 

i.  Letter  from  on  board  the  Ramlllies,  Gibraltar  Bay,  to  Mr.  CJevda'.id, 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  May  4,  1756.  '<  If  I  fhould  fail  in  the  relief  of 
f--  Port  Mahon,"  adds  he,  "  I  fhull  look  upon  the  fecurity  and  protcc- 
"  tion  of  Gibraltar  as  niy  next  objt-ft,  and  lhall  repair  down  here  with  the 
f  f^uadron,  J.  B-" 
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raltar,  and  the  impoflibility  of  relieving  Minorca  ;  thougfy 
it  appeared,  on  the  fulleft  evidence,  that  no  attempt  to  afford 
fuch  relief  was  made,  and  that  the  landing  of  troops,  at  the 
fally-port  of  the  caflle,  was  very  practicable  2. 

The  French  fleet,  on  the  retreat  of  admiral  Byng,  return- 
ed to  its  ftation  off  the  harbour  of  Mahon.  And  the  garrifon 
of  fort  St.  Philip,  being  thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  ge- 
neral Blakeney,  the  governor,  furrendered  the  place,  and 
with  it  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  weeks. — 
The  defence  was  not  fo  vigorous  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, confidering  the  flreng-th  of  the  works,  the  advanta- 
geous iituation  of  the  caftle  or  citadel,  and  the  rocky  foil, 
which  renders  it  almoft  impracticable  to  open  trenches.  But 
the  garrifon  was  too  fmall  by  one  third,  not  exceeding  three 
thoufand  men  :  the  befiegers  were  numerous,  amounting  to 
near  twenty  thoufand,  and  repeatedly  reinforced  with  fre.'h 
regiments,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  fleet.  Their  train 
of  artillery  was  awfully  formidable,  confiding  of  near  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  battering  cannon,  befide  mprtars  and  howitzers. 
The  duke  de  Richelieu  puflied  his  approaches  wirh  ardour, 
and  even  led  on  his  troops  in  perfon  to  feveral  defperate  af- 
faults.  Therefore,  although  only  two  of  the  outworks  were 
taken  when  the  capitulation  was  figned,  and  but  one  hun- 
dred of  the  garrifon  flain,  while  the  French  had  loft  about 
five  thoufand  of  their  heft  troops,  the  conduct  of  Blakeney, 
when  contrafted  with  that  of  Byng,  appeared  to  fuch  advan-r 
tage,  that  he  became  extremely  popular  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  notwithftanding  his  want  of  fuccefs,  and  was  raifed 
by  his  fovereign  to  the  peerage. 

The  fortune  of  admiral  Bvng  was  very  different.  The 
public  cry  was  loud  againft  him  ;  and  he  was  odious  to  the 
miniftry,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame 
of  hismif  carriage.  He  was  fuperfeded  by  fir  Edward  Hawke 

i.  See  the  E.-aminaticn  cf  Lord  Blukcney  and  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  printed  Trial 
tf  j.\d/ait  at  y o.lit  Pyng* 

in 
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in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
brought  home  under  arreft  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Minorca  tranfported  the  French 
populace,  and  even  the  court,  with  the  moft  extravagant  joy 
and  exultation.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen,  in  France,  but 
triumphs  and  proceffions  ;  nor  any  thing  heard  but  anthems, 
congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  compliments  to  the  vidtor. 
r— The  people  of  England  were  deprefled  in  an  equal  degree, 
when  informed  of  the  lofs  of  that  important  place.  But  in- 
jftead  of  afcribing  it  to  the  number  and  valour  of  the  French 
foldiers  and  failors,  or  to  the  fkiH  of  their  commanders,  thd 
great  body  of  the  Englifh  nation  imputed  it  wholly  to  the 
cowardice  of  admiral  Byng,  and  the  improvidence  : 

Britiih  miniftiy.  Petitions  accordingly  poured  in  from  all 
Quarters,  demanding  juftice,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  condudt 
of  administration  relative  to  Minorca. 

Meanwhile  a  general  hope  prevailed,  that  misfortune 
would  not  extend  to  every  fcene  of  adtion.  And  very  (an- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  of  fuccefs  in  North 
America  ;  where  the  war  had  originated,  and  where  our 
moft  effential  interefts  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  ftake.  Orders 
had  been  ifTued  for  raifing,  in  the  English  colonies,  four 
battalions  of  regulars,  which  were  foon  completed,  and  dif- 
ciplined  by  experienced  officers.  Two  additional  regiments 
were  fent  from  the  mother-country.  And  government  re- 
folved  to  take  upon  itfelf  the  whole  weight  and  conduit  of 
the  war  in  America,  on  account  of  the  divilions  in  the  pro- 
vincial affemblies.  The  earl  of  Loudon  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Britifh  forces  there,  and  gene- 
ral Abercrombie  fuccecded  Shirley,  as  fecond  in  command. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  was  great,  yet 
promifmg  and  flattering.  Tt  was  propofed  to  reduce  the  for- 
trefs  of  Niagara,  tituated,  as  already  obferved,  at  the  junction 
of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to  cut  ofF  the  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  Louiilana,  and  prevent  the 
French  from  Supporting  their  new  polls  upon  the  Ohio ;  to 

befiege 
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befiege  Fort  du  Quefne,  the  principal  of  thofc  pods  ;  to  take 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  that  the  frontier  of  New 
York  might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  invaiion,  and 
Great  Britain  acquire  the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  over 
which  forces  might  be  tranfported  in  cafe  of  any  attempt 
upon  Quebec.  Albany  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

At  that  flation  general  Abercrombie  arrived  on  the  fifth 
day  of  June,  and  afiumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there 
aflcmbled.  They  confifled  of  about  four  thoufand  regulars, 
including  the  American  battalions  ;  four  independent-  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  colony  of  New  York  ;  a  regiment 
of  militia  from  New  Jerfey  ;  a  formidable  body  of  men 
raifed  by  the  New  England  provinces,  and  four  companies 
levied  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Englifh  colonies  toward  the  fouth,  but  especially 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  fuffered  fo  feverely  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  French  and  Indians,  to  which  they  were  {till  ex- 
pofed,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they  could  de- 
fend themfelves.  The  inhabitants  of  Penfylvania,  of  whom 
Quakers  form  the  moft  confiderable  body,  though  expofed 
to  fimilar  barbarities,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  any  provifion  for  their  own  fecurity  ;  but,  inftead  of 
fending  troops  to  the  general  rendezvous,  when  fmote  on  one 
fide  of  the  head,  they  prefented  the  other  to  the  favage  af- 
failant.  And  the  number  of  negro  flaves,  in  South  Carolina, 
above  the  due  proportion  of  white  inhabitants,  was  fo  great, 
•that  the  aflembly  judged  it  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the 
province  to  fpare  any  part  of  their  domeftic  force  for  diflant 
cnterprifes. 

The  army  afTembled  at  Albany,  however,  though  perhaps, 
too  fmall  to  have  completed  the  whole  extenfive  plan  of 
operations,  was  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  have  performed  very 
clTcntial  fervicc,  ii  it  had  entered  immediately  upon  aclion. 
But  as  general  Abercrombie  delayed  the  execution  of  every 
of  that  phm  until  the  arrival  of  lord  London  (which 

proved 
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proved  too  late  in  the  fcafon  for  any  thing  of  confcquencc  to 
be  afterward  effected,  qr  at  leaft  undertaken  with  a  reafon- 
able  probability  of  fuccefs),  another  campaign  was  loft  to 
Great  Britain,  through  neglect  and  procraftination ;  while 
time  was  afforded  the  French,  not  only  to  take  precautions 
at  their  leifure  againft  any  future  attempt  on  their  back  fettle- 
ments,  but  to  proceed  unmolcfted  in  their  ambitious  fcheme 
pf  encroaching  on  the  Britiili  colonies,  and  reducing  all  our 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes.  The  mai> 
quis  de  Montcalm,  who  had  fucceeded  Dielkau  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  who  poiTetred  a  bold  mi- 
litary genius,  accordingly  inverted  Ofwego,  and  reduced  it  in 
a  few  days.  The  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  fixteen  hundred 
men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and,  befide  feven  armed 
veffels  and  two  hundred  battoes,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  mortars,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  proviiions,  allb  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  3. 

So  unfortunate  for  Great  Britain  was  die  iiTue  of  the  fe- 
cond  campaign  in  North  America  !  Nor  did  our  affairs  wear 
a  more  favourable  afpe6i  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Admiral  Wat- 
fon,  who  commanded  the  Britidi  fleet  in  thofe  latitudes,  had, 
indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  reduced  Gheria ;  the 
principal  fortrefs  of  Tulagee  Angna,  a  pyratical  prince, 
\vhofe  anceftors  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  near  Bombay,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  who  had  there  become  rich  and 
powerful  by  pillaging  European  veffels.  And  the  Englilb. 
•  factories  at  Madrafs  aud  Fort  St.  David,  where  hoftilities 
could  never  be  faid  to  have  ceafed,  were  able  to  maintain 
their  ground  againft  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  But 
deilrucSUon  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  fell  upon 
a  place  that  was  thought  to  he  in  the  mcfl  perfect  fecurity. 

The  vaft  commerce  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ilnce 
fhe  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  and  her  immeiife  territorial 
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acquifitions  in  Bengal,  where  this  blow  was  {truck,  provoke 
me  to  attempt  a  defcription  of  that  rich  country,  whofe  me- 
morable revolutions  I  mall  have  occasion  to  relate. 

Bengal,  the  moft  eafterly  province  of  Indoftan,  lies  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  twenty-feventh  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude, and  extends  from  eafl  to  weft  almoft  feven  hundred 
miles.  As  ./Egypt  owes  its  fertility  to  the  Nile,  Bengal  is 
indebted  for  its  opulence  to  the  Ganges.  This  magnificent 
body  of  water,  after  having  received,  in  a  courfe  of  fix  hun- 
dred miles,  from  its  irruption  through  the  mountains  on  the 
frontier  of  India,  to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  feven 
large  rivers,  and  many  inferior  tributary  ftreams,  enters  the 
province  of  Bengal  near  the  mountain  of  Tacriagully,  whofe 
foot  it  waflies,  and  whence  it  runs  in  a  fouth-eaft  direction 
to  the  fea. 

An  hundred  miles  below  Tucriagully,  the  Ganges  ftretches 
towards  the  fouth  an  arm,  which  is  called  the  river  CorTim- 
buzar  ;  and  fifty  miles  lower,  another  arm,  called  the  Jelin- 
geer ;  which,  after  flowing  about  forty  miles  to,  the  fouth- 
weft,  unites  with  the  Coffimbuzar  at  a  town  named  Nud- 
deah.  (The  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coffimbuzar 
and  Jelingeer  is  fometimes  called  the  Little  Ganges,  but  more 
commonly'  the  river  Hughiey  ;  which,  after  flowing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  fouthern  direction,  enters  the 
fea  at  the  ifland  of  Sagor. 

The  principal  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  which,  for  the  fake 
of  diftinclion,  is  called  the  Great  Ganges,  continues  to  re- 
ceive, from  the  going  out  of  the  Cofiimbuzar,  to  the  middle 
of  the  twenty-fecond  degree  pf  latitude,  a  multitude  of  fmail 
rivers.  There  its  flood  is  joined  by  that  of  the  Baramputrah, 
a  yet  greater  river,  which  rifes  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  thofe 
vaft  mountains  that  fend  forth  the  Ganges  to  the  weft.  The 
conflux  of  thofe  two  mighty  livers  is  tumultuous,  and  has 
formed  feveral  large  iflands  between  their  junction  and  the 
open  fea,  which  their  waters  reach  about  thirty-five  miles 
lower,  7 

Tacriagully, 
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Tacriagully  is  the  termination  of  a  ftupendous  range  of 
mountains,  which  accompanies  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges 
from  the  weft.  And  about  fifty  miles  beyond  Tacriagully, 
where  thefe  mountains  begin  to  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  Bengal  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ganges,  another  range 
of  mountains  ftrikes  from  the  fouth,  but  in  a  curve  fwelling 
weftvvard,  which  terminates  within  fight  of  the  fea,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Ballafore.  To  the  north,  thofe  mountains 
divide  Bengal  from  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Behar  or  Bahar ; 
and,  to  the  fouth,  they  feem  the  natural  feparation  of  Bengal 
from  Orixa.  Eaftward,  the  province  of  Bengal  extends  as 
far  as  Rangamatty  ;  a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Aflem, 
on  the  river  Baramputrah. 

The  fea-coaft  of  Bengal,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hughley  and  that  of  the  Great  Ganges,  extends,  from  eafl 
to  weft,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ;  and  the  whole  is  a 
dreary  inhofpitable  (hore,  which  fands  and  whirlpools  render 
inacceffible  to  (hips  of  burden.  For  feveral  miles  within 
land,  the  country  is  interfected  by  numerous  channels, 
through  which  both  rivers  difembogue  themfelves,  by  many 
mouths,  into  the  ocean  ;  and  the  iflafids  formed  by  thefe  chan- 
nels are  covered  with  thickets,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  beafts 
of  prey.  But  the  country  higher  up  is  very  differently  in- 
habited ;  and  fo  defirable,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Paradife 
of  India. 

The  triangle  formed  by  the  CofTnnbuzar  and  Hughley 
rivers  to  the  weft,  by  the  Great  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  by 
the  fea-coaft  to  the  fouth,  as  well  as  a  large  tra£t,  on  each 
hand,  to  the  north  of  this  Delta,  is  as  level  as  the  Lower 
uEgypt,  and  no  where  exhibits  a  (ingle  ftone.  The  foil  is  a 
ftratum  of  the  richeft  mould,  lying  on  a  deep  fond ;  which 
being  intcrfperfed  with  (hells,  indicates  the  land  to  have  been 
overflowed.  Such  parts  of  that  immenfe  plain  as  are  not 
watered  by  the  Ganges  or  its  branches,  are  fertilized  by 
many  other  dreams  from  the  mountains;  and  for  the  fpace 

of 
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of  three  months,  from  May  to  Augufl,  when  the  furi  is 
moftly  vertical,  heavy  rains  fall  every  day  4. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages  of  foil  and  climate,  the' 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  are  enabled  to  fubfift  by  lefs  labour 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Rice,  which  forms  the  balls  of  their  food,  is  pro- 
duced in  fuch  plenty,  that  two  pounds  are  often  fold  for  a 
farthing.  Many  other  grains,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  fruits 
and  culinary  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  fpices  that  enter  into 
their  diet,  are  raifed  with  equal  eafe,  and  in  the  greatofl 
abundance.  Salt  is  found  in  the  iflands  near  the  fea,  and  the 
fugar-cane  thrives  every  where,  Fifh  fwarm  in  all  the 
ftreams  and  ponds  ;  and  the  cattle,  though  fmall,  are  incre- 
dibly numerous.  Hence,  in  fpite  of  dcfpotifm,  the  province 
is  extremely  populous  :  and  the  labours  of  agriculture  being 
few  and  light,  many  hands  are  left  for  the  fine  fabrics  of  the 
loom,  the  principal  branch  of  oriental  induftry.  More  pieces 
of  cotton  and  filk  are  accordingly  manufactured  in  Bengal, 
notwithftanding  the  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  arc  utterly  deftitute  of  all  vigour  of  mind5,  thai* 
in  any  other  counjtry  of  Indoftan  of  three  times  the  fame  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  thefe  manufactures  are  chiefly  intended  for  ex- 
portation, and  fold  cheaper  than  any  where  etfe,  the  trade  of 
Bengal  has  ever  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Europeans,  iince' 
navigation  opened  them  a  paflagc  thither  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

As  early  as  the  year  1646,  the"  agents  of  the  Englim  Eaft 
India  company  obtained  leave  to  build  a  factory  at  Hughley ; 
a  town  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  then  the  principal  port  m 
the*  province  of  Bengal.  But  the  officers  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment fuperintendcd  the  progrefs  of  the  buildings,  and  ob- 

4.  Orme,  book  vl. 

5.  This  languor  may  be  afcnb^J  partly  to  the  .-limiite,  and  partly  to  the 
•Vegetable  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  whole  teltgkta  p includes  them  the  ufe  of 
animal  food. 
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je6ted  to  every  tiling  which  rcfembled,  or  might  be  converted 
into  a  ftation  of  defence  ;  the  court  of  Delhi,  at  that  time, 
difdaining  to  allow,  in  any  part  of  its  dominions,  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  fovereignty  but  its  own,  or  the  erection  of  a 
iingle  baftion  by  any  European  power  .  Nor  does  this 
contradict:  what  has  been  formerly  faid  of  the  firft  European 
fettlcments  on  the  fea-coft  of  Indoftan ;  the  territory  on 
which  they  ftood,  and  many  of  die  forts  themfelves,  having 
either  been  purchafcd,  or  wrefted  from  princes  who  had  not 
fubmitted  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

The  fame  jealous  policy  that  prohibited  the  Englifh  from 
creeling  fortifications,  alfo  forbid  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary force.  An  enfign  and  thirty  men,  to  do  honour  to  the 
principal  agents,  were  all  the  troops  the  Eaft  India  company 
was  permitted  to  keep  at  Hughley.  In  this  naked  condition, 
and  in  confequence  of  it,  expofed  to  frequent  fines  and  exac- 
tions, the  factory  continued,  until  the  year  1686  ;  when,  as- 
a  remedy  againft  fuch  arbitrary  impofkions,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Company  to  eitabliih  a  defenfible  poft  by  force 
ct  arms.  The  enterprife  ultimately  failed :  yet  were  the 
Englifh  agents  permitted  to  fettle  a  factory  at  Soota -nutty, 
about  ten  miles  lower,  on  the  fame  river,  than  Hughley,  iii 
1689  '  an(^  tne  Year  following,  they  received  a  phirmaund  or 
patent  from  Am  cngzebe,  allowing  them  to  trade  free  of  cuf- 
toms,  on  condition  of  paying  annually  a  flipulated  fum. 

Thefe  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  Engiim  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  their  utterly  abandoning  the  trade  of  Bengal, 
as  they  had  removed  to  Madrafs  after  the  mifcarriage  of  their 
armament.  And  other  cav.fes  contributed  to  root  them  more 
firmly  in  that  province.  In  1696,  the  rajahs  on  the  wefrcrn 
fide  of  the  river  Hughley  took  up  arms;  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  nabob's  forces  being  then  with  the  court  at  Dac- 
ca, the  rebels,  headed  by  the  rajah  of  Burdawan,  made  great 
progrefsj  before  a  body  of  troops  fufficient  to  oppofe  them 

6.  Orme,  uH  fup. 
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could  be  affembled.     They  took  Hughley,  plundered  Muxa- 
davad,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rajahmahal. 

On  the  rife  of  this  rebellion,  all  the  European  factories  in 
the  province  of  Bengal  augmented  their  foldiery,  and  de- 
clared for  the  nabob  ;  earnestly  requeuing,  at  the  fame  time, 
his  permiflion  to  put  their  feveral  fettlements  in  a  poflure  of 
defence  againft  the  common  enemy.  The  nabob,  in  general 
terms,  deiired  them  to  provide  for  their  fafety.  An  apology 
for  fo  doing  was  what  they  had  all  along  fought.  Happy, 
therefore,  in  being  furnimed  with  an  order  fo  conformable  to 
their  views,  the  Dutch  raifed  walls,  with  bailions,  round 
their  factory  j  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  Hughley.  The 
French  fortified  with  no  lefs  diligence,  and  more  {kill,  their 
fettlement  at  Ohandernagore,  two  miles  lower  on  the  river  ? 
and  the  Englim,.  as  their  bulwark,  erected  Fort  William  at 
Calcutta,  a  fmall  town  where  they  had  built  their  principal 
magazines,  contiguous  to  Soota-nutty  7.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  three  European  fortifications  in  the  province  of 
Bengal. 

From  the  time  that  the  Englim  eftabliihed  themfelves  at 
Calcutta,  which  they  were  foon  after  permitted  to  purchafe^ 
together  with  its  territory,  from  the  Zemendar  or  Indian  pro- 
prietor, the  trade  of  the  company  continued  to  flourim,  in 
fpite  of  many  difcouragements  from  home  :  and  the  town  in- 
creafcd  wonderfully  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  jeal- 
oufy  of  the  nabob.  The  company's  agents  had  even  the 
addrefs  to  obtain  from  the  Great  Mogul,  in  1717,  the  privi- 
lege of  paffports  or  dujlucks ;  which,  being  recognized 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal,  their  goods  were  thence- 
forth exempted  from  cuftoms,  and  no  longer  liable  to  be 
flopped  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

This  was  a  iingular  indulgence,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  and  augment  the  trade  of  the  Englim  Eaft  India 
Company  \  more  efpecially  as  none  of  the  other  European 

7.  Orme's  7///?.  Indojl.  book  vi. 
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companies  were  entitled  to  the  fame  indulgence,  nor  any  of 
the  natives  except  two  or  three  principal  merchants,  who 
purchafed  it  from  the  nabob  at  an  exorbitant  price  8.  But 
the  envy  and  jealoufy,  occafioned  by  thofe  advantages,  ex- 
cited againft  the  Englifli  the  hatred  both  of  the  European 
and  country  powers ;  and  that  jealous  hate,  in  the  latter, 
brought  on  the  fatal  cataftrophe,  which  makes  this  digrefTioii 
neceflary. 

On  the  death  of  the  nabob,  or  more  properly  Subah  Alia- 
verdy,  who  had  governed  with  great  ability,  for  many  years,  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orixa,  the  fupreme 
authority  devolved,  according  to  his  deftination, 
upon  his  grandfon  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  weak  and  tyrannical 
prince.  Equally  timid,  fufpicious,  and  cruel,  the  new  viceroy 
determined  to  take  vengeance  on  all  whom  he  feared,  and  to 
owe  his  fecurity  to  the  inability  of  any  power  within  his  jurif- 
diclion  to  hurt  him.  The  Englim  had  particularly  awakened 
his  apprehenfions  by  the  taking  of  Gheria,  a  fortreis  deemed 
impregnable  in  Indoftan,  by  their  increafing  ftrcngth  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  by  the  growth  of  their  fettlernent  at  Calcutta. 

Other  circumftances  confpired  to  point  the  refentment  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  immediately  againft  the  Engliih  factory  in 
Bengal.  He  was  informed,  and  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  agents  of  the'  Eaft  India  Company  had  abufed 
their  privilege  of  duftucks  ;  by  making  them  fubfervicnt  not 
only  to  the  importation  of  European,  arid  the  exportation  of 
India  goods,  but  to  the  importation  of  commodities  from 
other  parts  of  Indoftan,  and  even  of  the  fame  province,  to 
the  great  diminution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  direclr 
contradiction  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  had  been  granted, 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  get  thofe  paflports  recalled  by  the  court  of  Delhi, 
or  to  deny  the  validity,  and  alfo  to  puniih  the  abufe.  And 

8.  Id.  ibid. 
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the  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta,  by  refuting  to  deliver 
up  to  him  a  noble  refugee,  who  had  taken  flicker  with  all 
his  treafures  within  their  prefidency,  farther  confirmed  him 
in  his  hoftile  resolution. 

Enraged  at  this  refufal,  though  feemingly  occafioned  by 
mifapprehenfion,  the  nabob,  who  had  afTembled  an  army  of 
fifty  thoufand  men,  with  an  intention  of  finking  a  blow  in  a 
diftant  quarter,  ordered  it  to  march  directly  toward, Calcutta; 
where  the  Englifh,  he  was  told,  were  building  new  fortifi- 
cations. He  himfelf  headed  his  troops  ;  and  advanced  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  many  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  Sufficient 
force,  however,  remained  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  en- 
tcrprife.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  enemy  in 
the  ftreets  and  avenues,  the  Englifh  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  Fort  William  ;  a  place  in  itfelf  by  no  means  ftrong,.and 
defended  only  by  a  fmall  garrifon.  Confcious  of  his  inabi- 
lity to  hold  out,  Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  called  at  two  in 
the  morning  a  council  of  war,  to  which  all  except 
the  common  foldiers  were  admitted  ;  and  after  de- 
bating long,  Whether  they  fhould  immediately  efcape  to  the 
company's  (hips  in  the  river,  or  defer  their  retreat  until  the 
following  night,  the  council  broke  up,  without  coming  to 
any  pofitive  determination.  But  as  the  firft  propofal  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  the  fecond  was  generally  underftood 
to  have  been  embraced. 

Meanwhile  the  befiegers  vigoroufly  pufhed  their  attacks, 
and  hoped  every  moment  to  carry  the  fort  by  ftorm.  Filled 
with  terror,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  military  fervice, 
many  of  the  company's  fervants,  and  even  fome  members  of 
the  council,  went  off  to  the  fliips.  A  party  of  militia,  it 
was  obferved,  that  had  conducted  the  women  on  board  th$ 
preceding  night,  did  not  return  to  the  garrifon.  They  who 
remained  in  it  looked  at  one  another  with  wild  affright. 
The  governor,  who  had  hitherto  difcovered  no  want  of 
courage,  now  panic-ftruck  at  the  thought  of  falling  into  the 

hands 
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hands  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  threatened  to  put  him 
to  death,  hurried  into  a  boat  that  lay  at  the  wharf,  without 
apprifmg  the  garrifon  of  his  intention.  The  military  com- 
manding officer,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  pu- 
fillanimoufly  followed  his  example,  and  accompanied  him  to 
.one  of  the  mips. 

The  aftonifhment  of  the  garrifon  at  this  defertion  could 
only  be  equalled  by  their  indignation.  Nothing  was  heard 
for  a  time  but  execrations  againft  the  fugitives.  At  length, 
however,  the  tumultuous  concourfe  proceeded  to  delibera- 
tion:  and  Mr.  Pearkes,  the  eldeft  member  of  the  council 
left  in  the  fort,  having  refigned  his  right  of  feniority  to  Mr. 
Holwell,  that  gentleman  was  unanimoufly  inverted  with  the 
chief  command.  The  number  of  militia  and  foldiery  now 
remaining,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  men. 
The  new  commander,  therefore,  having  feen  fome  boats  re- 
turn to  the  wharf,  locked  the  gate  leading  to  the  river,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  future  defertions. 

The  fame  prompitude  and  fpirit  diftinguimed  Mr.  Hoi- 
well's  whole  conduct.  But  all  his  gallant  efforts  were  found 
inefficient  to  preferve  the  fort.  Soon  convinced  of  their 
weaknefs,  and  confcious  of  their  danger,  the  garrifon  threw 
out  fignals  for  the  ihips  or  boats  to  repair  to  the  wharf.  That 
rational  hope  of  efcape,  however,  failed  them.  One  mip 
having  ftruck  on  a  fand-bank,  not  a  fingle  veffel  of  any  kind 
offered  afterward  to  yield  them  a  retreat.  As  a  laft  refource, 
Mr.  Holwell  threw  a  letter  from  the  ramparts,  inti- 

i      -  -i  r     i  -r  JUtle    20* 

mating  a  deiire  to  capitulate  ;  many  of  the  garnlon 
having  been  killed  fince  the  departure  of  the  governor,  and 
more  of  the  furvivors  thrown  into  a  Mate  of  defpondency. 
Encouraged  by  this  indication  of  weaknefs,  the  bcfiegers 
made  a  clefperate  but  ineffectual  affault ;  after  which  one  of 
the  nabob's  officers  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce.  It  was 
anfwered  by  another  from  the  fort.  A  parley  enfued  ;  but 
before  any  articles  of  capitulation  could  be  fettled,  the  troops 
of  Surajah  Dowlah  forced  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  made 
P  2  themfelves 
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themfelvcs  matters  of  the  place,  though  without  putting  any 
of  the  garrifon  to  the  fwoid  9. 

About  an  hour  after  the  taking  of  Fort  William,  the  na- 
bob entered  it,  accompanied  by  his  general  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
moft  of  the  great  officers  of  his  army.  Having  given  di- 
rections for  fecuring  the  Company's  treafure,  he  feated  him- 
felf,  with  all  the  ftate  of  an  Afiatic  conqueror,  in  the  princi- 
pal apartment  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  to  be 
brought  before  him.  On  the  firil  appearance  of  that  gentle- 
man, Surajah  Dowlah  exprefTed  violent  rcfentment  at  the 
prefumption  o-f  the  Englifh,  in  daring  to  reiift  his  powcr^ 
and  chagrin  at  the  fmallnefs  of  the  futn  found  in  the  treafury. 
Softened,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  three  conferences,  he  dif- 
mifTcd  the  Englifh  chief,  us  he  thought  proper  to  call  him, 
^vitIl  repeated  affunmce*,-  on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  bre 
{hould  faffer  no  harm. 

Notwithstanding  thcfe  adumnces,  Mr.  Holwell  and  his 
imfortiihate  companions  (whom  he  found,  on  his  return,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  flrong  guard)  were  forced  into  the  common 
dungeon  of  the  fort,  ufbaJly  called  the  Th's  Black  Hole,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  in  that  dungeon,  only 
eighteen  feet  fquare,  were  they  condemned  to  pafs  the  night 
in  one  of  the  hotted  climates  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  hotteft 
fealbn  of  that  climate,  They  could  receive  no  air  but 
through  two  fmall  grated  windows,  almoft  totally  blocked 
up  by  a  neighbouring  building,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
common  benefit  even  of  the  fultry  atmofphere;  Their  diftrefs 
was  inexpreflible,  in  confequence  of  the  heat*  and  the  prcf- 
fure  of  their  bodies,  as  foon  as  the  door  was  {hut.  They 
attempted  to  force  it  open,  but  without  effect.  Rage  fuc~ 
ceeded  difappointment.  The  keeneft  invectives  were  ut- 
tered, in  order  to  provoke  the  guard  to  put  an  end  to  their 
wretched  lives,  by  firing  into  the  dungeon  ;  and  whilll  fome, 
in  the  agonies  and  torment  of  dcfpair,  were  blafpheming  their 

9   Orme,  u  ji  fup. 
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Creator  with  frantic  execrations,  others  were  imploring  re- 
lief from  heaven,  in  wild  and  incoherent  prayers. 

Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  taken  his  ftation  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, exhorted  his  fellow-fufferers  to  cpmpofure,  as  the  only 
means  of  furviving  till  morning.  In  the  mean  time  he  ad- 
drefTed  himfelf  to  an  old  Jemautdar,  an  officer  of  the  guard, 
•who  feeined  to  have  feme  marks  of  humanity  in  his  counte- 
nance, promifing  him  a  thoufand  rupees,  if  he  would  fepa- 
rate  them  injto  different  apartments.  He  retired  to  procure 
an  order  for  that  purpofe  ;  hut  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  a  forrowful  face,  and  faid  it  was  ipipoflible  f  Mifap- 
prehending  his  meaning,  Mr.  Holwell  proffered  him  a  larger 
fum.  He  retired  a  fecond  time,  and  again  returned  with  the 
fame  woe-foreboding  look  ;  while  the  prifoners  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries  to  the  guard^  to  open  the  dungeon,  and  drank 
their  own  ivv  at  to  relieve  their  thirft. 

"  Unhappy  men  !"— -laid  the  Jemautdar,-?-"  fubmit  to 
"  neceffity.  The  Subah  is  alleep  ! — and  what  flave  dares 
"  djfturb  his  repofe I0  f" — A  ftronger  picture  of  defpotifm  was 
never  drawn,  nor  a  deeper  fccne  of  human  mifery  exhibited. 

All  fentin.ents  of  friendship,  companion,  or  refpecl,  were 
henceforth  extinguished  in  the  breafts  of  the  devoted  pri- 
foners. No  one  would  give  way  for  the  relief  of  another  ; 
but  every  one  employed  his  utmoft  ftrehgth  to  obtain  a  place 
near  the  windows,  or  to  maintain  that  ftation.  The  feeble 
funk,  never  more  to  rife,  and  were  trampled  upon  by  their 
ftronger  companions.  The  havock  of  death  and  the 
ftruggle  for  air  continued  until  morning  appeared  ;  when, 
the  door  being  opened,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons, 
thruft  into  the  Black  Hole,  twenty-three  only  were  brought 
put  alive.  And  Mr.  Holwell,  and  other  two  of  the  furvi-* 
vors,  were  condemned  to  farther  fufFerings.  They  were 
fent  prifoners  to  Muxudavad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in 
hopes  of  extorting  from  diem,  by  cruel  ufage,  a  confeffion 
of  the  factory's  hidden  tieafures.  Calcutta  was  pillaged,  and 

IO.   Hohv ell's  Narrative.     Ormc,  book  vii.  • 
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Fort  William  fecured  by  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men  ^. 
The  affairs  of  the  Engliili  Eaft  India  Company  feemed 
finally  ruined  in  Bengal. 

The  accumulated  misfortunes  of  Great  Britain  did  not, 
however,  difcourage  the  king  of  Pruma,  her  brave  ally? 
from  taking  vigorous  meafures  in  order  to  defeat  the  defigns 
of  his  numerous  enemies  ;  or  to  acquire  that  afcendant  in, 
Germany  which  he  had  Ipng  been  ambitious  of  attaining, 
and  which  was  now  become  in  fome  degree  neceffary  for 
his  own  prefervation,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
political  engagements  with  his  Britannic  majefty.  Nor  dkj. 
George  II.  fail  to  act:  with  proper  dignity.  He  ordered  his 
electoral  minifler  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the  diet  at  Ratif- 
bon,  exprefling  his  furprife,  to  find  the  treaty  which  he  ha4 
lately  concluded  with  the  king  of  PrufTia  induftrioufly  re- 
prefented  as  a  ground  of  apprehenfion  and  terror ;  that  as 
France  had  made  open  difpofitions  for  invading  the  electo- 
rate  of  Hanover,  and  difturbing  the  peace  of  Germany ;  anc} 
the  emprefs-queen,  notwithftanding  her  obligations  to  Great 
Britain,  had  denied  him  the  fuccours  ftipulated  by  treaties, 
he  had  negociated  that  alliance  merely  for  die  fecurity  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  tranquillity  of  th$ 
empire,  neglected  by  its  head12. 

The  behaviour  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  was  flill  more 
(lately.  Having  ordered  his  minifter  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  demand  a  clear  explication,  and  proper  affurances  con- 
cerning the  hoftile  preparations  he  faw  making  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Silefia,  and  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  he  re- 
folvcd  to  anticipate  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  by  carrying 
the  war  into  their  dominions,  inftead  of  coolly  waiting  its 
approach  in  his  own.  And  he  called  Heaven  and  earth  to 
\vitnefs,  That  the  emprefs-queen  alone  would  be  chargeabl^ 
with  all  the  innocent  blood  that  might  be  fpilt,  and  the  dif- 
mal  co-nfequences  that  muft  attend  the  profecution  of  hoflili- 
ties,  by  refuting  the  declaration  which  he  had  required; 

II.  Id.  ibid.  13.  Printed  Memorial. 
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namely,  "  that  fhe  had  no  intention  to  attack  him  either  this 
"  year  or  the  next."  He  had  constituted  her,  he  faid,  arbi- 
trefs  of  peace  or  war  ;  and  her  military  preparations  and 
myflerious  replies  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  which  alterna- 
tive Ihe  had  chofen,  though  (lie  declined  a  liberal  and  open 
decilion  ot  the  momentous  queftion. 

In  order  to  invade  Bohemia  with  fuccefs,  it  is  not  only 
convenient,  but  almofr.  necefTary,  to  take  poflfeflion  of  Saxo- 
ny. The  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  projected  the  invasion 
of  that  kingdom,  and  who  hoped  to  be  able  ro  reduce  it  to 
obedience  before  the  emprefs-queen  could  arTemble  her  troops, 
or  any  of  the  other  confederates  be  in  a  condition  to  attack 
him,  therefore  refolved  to  occupy  his  electorate  ;  a  meafure 
in  which  he  thought  himfelf  justified,  as  he-  knew  that  the 
elector  had  concurred  in  all  the  fchemes  formed  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and-Peterfburg  for  the  ruin  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  co-operate  alfo  in  the  execution  of  them. 
He  accordingly  entered  Saxony  with  a  great  army,  confift- 
ing  of  feventy  battalions  and  eighty  fquadrons, 
divided  into  three  bodies,  which  purfued  different 
routes,  and  afiembled,  by  concert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drefden. 

Unable  to  refift  fo  powerful  a  force,  Auguflus  abandoned, 
his  capital,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Pruffians, 
and.  joined  his  little  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men, 
encamped  at  Pirna.  That  camp,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable,  he  had  not  chofen  merely  on  account  of  its 
ftrength,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  thought  its  polition  fecured  him 
a  communication  with  Bohemia,  whence  only  he  could  ex- 
pect fuccour,  and  whither  he  might  retire  in  cafe  of  neccfli- 
ty.  Relying  on  thefe  advantages,  on  the  attachment  of  his 
iubjects,  and  his  intimate  connexions  with  the  court  or 
Vienna,  he  fcornfully  rejected  the  reafonable  requifition  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia,. That,  as  a  proof  of  the  lincerity  of  his 
fufpicious  profeflions  of  neutrality,  he  iliould  withdraw  his 
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army  from  the  ftrong  poft  which  it  occupied,  ami  order  the 
troops  to  return  to  their  former  quarters,  in  different  parts 
of  the  electorate. 

This  refufal  induced  the  king  of  Pruma  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations.  As  he  had  no  magazines  in  Bohemia, 
he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  penetrate  into  that  kingdom,  and 
leave  the  Saxons  matters  of  the  Elbe  behind  him.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  furround  their  camp;  and,  as  he  could  not 
hope  to  force  it,  to  oblige  them  to  furrender,  by  cutting  off 
their  fupplies,  before  he  proceeded  farther.  With  this  view, 
he  encamped  at  Grofs  Zedlitz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pirna,  and  foon  reduced  the  Saxon  army  to  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs.  Meanwhile  he  lent  two  large  detachments,  one  under 
marefchal  Keith,  the  other  under  marefchal  Schwerin,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  keep  the  Auftrians  in  awe, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  making  any  vigorous  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  by  obliging  them  to  divide 
their  forces.  Keith  took  poft  at  Johnfdorff,  and  Schwerin 
at  Aujefc,  oppofite  Konigfgratz. 

That  was  a  cautious  rather  than  a  great  line  of  conduct. 
Had  the  king  of  PruiTia  marched  into  Bohemia  with  the 
main  body  of  his  aimy,  the  moment  he  found  the  king  of 
Poland  reject  his  proportions  of  neutrality,  leaving  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  block  up  the  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna,  he 
might  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom,  be- 
fore the  Auftrians  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
him.  Olmutz,  and  even  Prague,  muft  foon  have  fallen  into 
his  hands,  both  being  yet  unprovided  again!!  a  liege  I3 ;  where- 
as, 

1 3.  Hi/?,  of  tie  late  War  in  Germany ',  by  major-general  Lloyd,  who  ferved 
feveral  campaigns  in  the  Auftrian  army,  and  afterward  in  that  of  prince  Fer- 
dinand. "  The  conqueft  of  thefe  two  places,"  adds  this  intelligent  author, 
«<  would  have  enabled  his  Prulfian  majefty  to  begin  the  next  campaign  in 
"  Moravia,  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  on  the  Danube,  with  the  fiege  or  blockade 
"  of  Vienna;  whence  he  might,  without  any  rifk,  have  lent  a  confiderable 
"  corps  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  the  army  deftincd  to  guard  Saxony 
ft  into  the  empire,  between  the  fources  of  the  Maine  and  the  Upper  Danube. 
<k  The  iirit  would  have  hindered  the  emprefs-queen  from  receiving  any  fuo 
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as,  by  the  plan  that  he  purfued  the  emprefs-queen  had  leifure 
to  aflfemble  two  conficerable  armies  in  Bohemia,  and  to  put 
its  principal  towns  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  The  fmaileft  of 
thefe  armies,  commanded  by  prince  Pkcolommi,  took  poll 
at  Konigfgratz,  in  order  to  oppofe  Schwerin ;  the  iargeil 
under  marefchal  Drown,  encamped  at  Kolin,  and  was  defin- 
ed to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxon  army,  as  foon  as  the 
necelTary  preparations  could  be  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  preparations   being   completed,   marefchal   Brown 
quitted  his  camp  at  Kolin,  and  advanced  to  Budyn  on  the 
Egra,  in  order  to  conceit  meafures  with  the  Saxons 
for  accornplifhing  rheir  enlargement.     Now  feem- 
ingly  fenlible  ot  his  miftake,  in  not  having  entered  Bohemia, 
the  politic  and  enterprifing  Frederick,  having  left  a  body  of 
troops  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  joined  the  divifion 
of  his  army  under  Keith,  and  refolved  to  give  battle  to  the 
Auftrian  army  under  Brown.     Such  an  opportunity  he  foon 
found. 

The  Auftrians  having  pafTed  the  Egra,  and  encamped  at 
Lowofitz,  his  Pruffian  majefty  thought  it  neceflary  to  pafs 
the  mountains  of  Bafcopol  and  Kletchen  ;  to  put  the  denies 
behind  him,  and  occupy  the  avenues  leading  to  the  plain  be- 
fore mareichal  Brown's  camp,  that  he  might  without  diffi- 
culty attack  him,  if  he  fhould  judge  it  convenient.  He  ac- 

cordinp-lv  left  Tirrnitz,  to  which  he  had  advanced 

Sept.  33. 
from  JohnfdorfF,   and  arrived  at   Welmina  about 

eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Fearing  the  enemy  might  de- 
camp in  the  night,  and  occupy  the  mountains  of  Radoftitz 
and   Loboich;  and,  by  that  movement,  not  only  render  it 
impollible  for  him  to  attack  them,  but  even  oblige 
him  to  fall  back  to  Auiig,  he  relumed  his  march,  and 
occupied  the  mountains,  o't  which  he  was  appreheniive  the 
Auftrians  would  take  poffeffion. 

"  cows  from  thefe  countries,  and  the  lafl  would  have  effectually  prevented 
"  thole  princes,  who  were  the  king  of  Pruflia's  enemies,  from  uniting  againft 
«  him."  ibid. 

By 
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By  break  of  day  the  Pruffian  army,  confifting  of  fixty-five 
fquadrons,  and  twenty-fix  battalions,  with  one  hundred  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  formed  in  order  of  battle  ;  the 
infantry  in  two  lines,  and  the  cavalry  in  three,  behind. 
The  right  wing  of  the  infantry  was  pofted  in  the  village  of 
Radoftitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  fame  name.  Before 
that  hill  rifes  another,  called  the  Homolkaberg  ;  which  al- 
though much  lower  than  the  former,  is  yet  fo  high  as  to 
command  all  the  plain  below,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Sulo- 
witz.  To  this  hill  the  king  of  PrufTia  afterward  extended 
his  right  wing,  and  placed  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon  upon 
it.  His  centre  occupied  the  valley  formed  by  the  Homolka- 
berg and  the  Lobofchber^  ;  and  on  the  latter  his  left  wing 
was  pofted. 

The  Lobofchberg  is  a  remarkably  high  and  fteep  moun- 
tain, and  extends  into  the  plain  almoft  to  Lowofitz.  That 
fide  of  it  is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  are  feparated  by 
ftone  walls.  In  thefe  marefchal  Brown  had  pofted  a  large 
body  of  Croats,  who  were  fuftained  by  fcveral  battalions  of 
Hungarian  infantry.  Parallel  to  thofe  mountains,  and  at 
fome  hundred  yards  diftance  from  the  foot  of  them,  runs  a 
marfhy  rivulet ;  which  in  many  places  fpreads  itfelf  in  the 
plain,  and  forms  a  kind  of  lake.  Between  this  rivulet  and 
the  hills,  on  which  the  Pruffian  army  was  formed,  ftrikes  a 
very  deep  ravin,  or  fewer,  hollowed  by  land  floods,  from 
Sulowitz  to  Lowofitz.  The  only  paffes  over  that  ravin  and 
rivulet  are  at  thefe  two  villages,  and  by  a  narrow  ftone 
bridge  between  them.  The  ground  behind  the  rivulet  rifes  a 
little,  efpecially  toward  Sulovvirz  ;  and  on  this  rifmg  ground 
the  Auftiian  army,  cor/ifting  of  feventy-two  fquadrons  and 
fifty-two  battalions,  with  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
pofted.  It  was  formed  in  two  lines  ;  the  infantry  in  the 
centre,  and  the  cavalry?  as  ufual,  on  the  wings.  A  little  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  aclion,  however,  the  cavalry 
on  the  right  wing  marched  forward,  and  occupied  the  plain 
to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Lowofitz.  That  village  marcf- 
3  dial 
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chal  Brown  had  ordered  to  be  fortified,  and  had  placed  fome 
of  his  heft  infantry  in  it,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery. 
Jle  had  likewife  raifed  a  flrong  battery,  and  ibme  redoubts 
on  the  plain  before  it.  By  thefe  means  he  thought  he  liad 
Tendered  his  right  inaccefiible,  as  his  centre  and  left,  covered 
by  the  inar/hy  rivulet  and  the  ravin  already  mentioned,  cer- 
tainly were.  He  therefore  refoivcd  to  wait  battle  in  that 
poiition. 

The  action  began  about  feven  in  the  morning,  between 
the  left  wing  of  the  Pruffians  and  the  troops  which  maref- 
chal  Brown  had  potted  in  the  Lobofchberg.     But  in  confe- 
<juence  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  nothing  could  be  feen 
at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  yards,  no  confiderable  advan- 
tage was  gained,  on  either  fide,  till  near  noon,  when  the  fog 
began  to  ciear  up.     It  was  foon  entirely  difiipated  ;  arid  the 
hoftile  armies  ftood  full   in  view  of  each  other,   agitated 
with  anxious  hopes  and  fears.     The  king  of  Pruffia,  having 
examined  the  Auftrian  army  for  fome  time,  judged  its  right 
to  be  the  weakeft,  for  many  reafons,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it 
was  commanded  from  the  Lobofchbcrg.     He  therefore  or- 
cjered  his  fecond  line  to  enter  into  the  firtt,  with  the  cavalry 
in  the  centre,  that  he  might  occupy  the  Hornolkaberg  and 
Lobofchberg  in  force.     This  being    readily  executed,   tne 
whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  inclining  always  to  the  left, 
whence  the  projected  attack  was  to  be  made  ;  and  the  left, 
wing  being  reinforced,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  a  numer- 
ous and  well-ferved  artillery,  inarched  down  the  Lobofch- 
berg toward  Lowohtz,  and  drove  the  Croats  out  of  the  vine- 
yards into  the  plain. 

Marefchal  Brown  believing  chat  the  fortune  of  the  day 
depended  on  his  being  able  to  keep  poficffion  of  Lowofitz, 
threw  almoft  his  whole  right  wing  into  it.  The  a  6^  ion, 
therefore,  was  here  long  and  obftinare.  At  length,  however, 
it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Pruffians.  Seeing  his 
right  wing  forced  to  give  way,  the  Aurtrian  general  ordered 
}iis  left  to  advance  through  the  village  of  Sulowitz,  and  at- 
tack 
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tack  the  enemy's  right.  This  it  endeavoured  to  execute,  but 
in  vain.  A  fmall  number  only  of  the  infantry  could  pafs  the 
village ;  and  thefe,  galled  by  the  heavy  fire  of  a  powerful 
artillery,  being  unable  to  form  on  the  other  fide,  fell  back  iu, 
confufion.  Brown  was  now  under  the  neceffity  of  attempt- 
ing a  retreat ;  which  he  conducted  in  a  manner  fo  mafterly, 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  annoy  him. 

The  Auftrians,  however,  though  thus  compelled  to  quit 
the  field,  were  not  totally  defeated.  Marefchal  Brown  took 
a  new  pofition,  a  little  farther  back  ;  the  ftrength  of  which 
obliged  the  vi&orious  Frederick  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  to  keep  his  line  behind  Lowo- 
fitz.  But  while  the  enemy  continued  in  that  pofition,  his 
Pruflian  majefty  had  by  no  means  effected  his  defign.  As 
the  victory  was  incomplete,  it  was  flill  poffible  for  the  Auf- 
trian  general  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  Saxons.  He  was 
nowy  indeed,  as  much  in  a  condition  to  undertake  it  as  be- 
fore the  action,  his  lofs  being  incomparably  inferior  to  that; 
of  the  Pruffians. 

From  this  very  embarrafling  fituation  the  fuperior  talents 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia  happily  extricated  him.  He  fent  the 
prince  of  Bevern  with  a  large  body  of  horfe  and  foot  to, 

Tifchifkovitz,  as  if  he  had  propoied  to  turn  the 
Oct.  10. 

enemy's  left  flank,  and  to  hem  them  in  between  the 

Elbe  and  the  Egra.  That  manceuvre  had  the  deiired  effect:. 
Afraid  of  the  confequence  naturallv  to  be  expected  from  fuch 
a  motion,  marefchal  Brown  haflened  to  repafs  the  Egra,  and 
occupied  his  old  camp  at  Budyn  I4. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Lowofitz,  which  began,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended 
Gt  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  lofs  on  each  fide  was  nearly 
equal,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fix  thoufand  killed  and 
wounded.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  but  if  we 
judge  by  effects,  the  only  means  of  fettling  fuch  doubtful 

14.  Lloyd,  ubi  fupra. 

4  qucftions, 
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'queftions,  the  Pruffians  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  day.  The  Auflrians  certainly  intended  to  difen- 
gage  the  Saxons,  and  with  that  view  advanced  to  Lowofitz. 
The  king  of  Priiffia  could  have  no  other  object  immediately 
in  view,  but  to  prevent  their  executing  this  defign.  He  ac- 
tomplifhed  his  aim  by  the  battle  of  Lowofitz,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  movement,  which  made  the  Auftrians  retire  behind 
the  Egra.  Had  the  Pruffians  gained  a  more  complete  victory* 
or  the  king  purfued  a  bolder  line  of  conduct,  they  would  have 
been  enabled  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Bohemia. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  Saxons  on  the 
left  of  the  Elbe,  marefchal  Brown -refolved  to  try  his  fortune 
on  the  right.  He  accordingly  paflTed  that  river,  and  advan- 
ced to  Lichtenhayen.  The  Saxons  alfo  paffed  the  Elbe, 
near  the  Village  of  Ebenhert,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Lilienftein,  where  they  found  thetnfelves  encom pafled  by 
inextricable  difficulties.  The  Pruffians  had  taken  pofleffion 
of  all  the  defiles  before  them  ;  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  was 
broken  down  behind  them  ;  and  the  Auftrian  general  gave 
them  notice  that  he  could  not  march  to  their  affiftancc. 
They  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  perifli  or  furrender  prifoners 
of  war.  They  embraced  the  latter  alternative ;  and  their 
electoral  prince,  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  caftle  of  Konigitein,  was  forced  to  aban- 
don his  hereditary  dominions,  and  retire  into  that  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  having  thus  completed  one  part  of  his 
military  plan,  commanded  his  army  to  quit  Bohemia,  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Saxony*.  Now  it  was  that 
the  victorious  monarch,  in  order  to  juftify  his  rigour  toward 
the  unhappy  Saxons,  on  whom  he  levied  heavy  contribution*;, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  feized  the  public  revenues,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  a'rchives  of  Drefden  ;  and  even  ordered 
'the  fecret  cabinet,  in  which  the  papers  relative  to  foreio-n 
tranfadtions  were  kept,  to  be  violently  broke  open,  although 
the  queen  of  Poland  placed  herielf  agamfi:  the  door. 

Thi*  violence  has  bocn  generally  reprobated,  but  vcrv  1:11- 
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juflly.  Though  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  fufficiently  difpofed  to  obferve  them,  his  Piuflian 
majefty  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  rigid  maxims 
and  more  important  laws  of  policy.  He  rightly  confidered, 
-that  the  paffionate  cbftinacy  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  in  per- 
fonally  oppoiing  the  command  of  the  conqueror,  deprived 
her  of  all  the  refpeft  that  was  due  to  her  facred  perfon  ;  as 
a  princefs  of  her  years  and  experience  could  not  fail  to 
know,  that  his  delire  of  pofTerTing  the  papers  in  queftion 
muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  her  zeal  to  protect  them. 
She  drew  the  infult  upon  herfelf ;  and  admitting 
her  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  to  have 
been  the  confequence  of  fuch  infult,  the  king  of  Pruflia  was 
not  chargeable  with  it:  Her  part  was  fubmiffion. 

Lithe  papers  feized,  the  learned  and  enlightened  Frederick, 
\vhofe  feniibiiity  of  heart  perhaps  has  not  always  equalled 
his  liberality  of  mind,  found  abundant  proofs  of  the  confpi- 
racy  formed  againft  him  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  of  the  ihare  which  the  court  of  Drefden  had 
taken  in  that  confpiracy.  From  thefe  papers,  which  the 
king  of  PrufTia  publiflied  in  his  own  vindication,  it  appeared, 
That  although  the  king  of  Poland  did  not  chufe  to  infert  at 
firft,  in  his  acceffion  to  the  confederacy,  the  words  reciprocal 
engagement  of  affiftlng  one  another  with  all  their  forces,  that 
he  was  willing,  neverthelefs,  to  come  to  an  under/landing^  for 
the  partition  of  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of -Brandenburg, 
by  private  and  confidential  declarations,  arid/ft^  conditions  and 
advantages  15 ;  that  it  was  refolved,  in  the  grand  council  of 
Mofcow,  to  attack  the  king  of  Prujfia,  without  any  ulterior 
dlfcujjion,  not  only  in  cafe  of  his  attacking  any  of  the  allies  of 
RuJJia,  but  allo  if  he  JJiould  be  attacked  by  any  of  the  a/ lies  of 
the  Czarina  l6 ;  that  it  had  been  concerted  between  the  two 

i.-.  Letter  from  the  count  do  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  Minifter,  to  count  Fleming, 
the  imperi?,!  minifcer,  dated  Drefden,  March  8,  1753. 

1 6.  Letter  from  the  Sieur  Funck,  the  Ruffian  minifler,  to  the  count  de 
Bruhl,  dated  Pcterfburg,  Ocl.  20,  1755. 

imperial 
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imperial  courts  of  Peterfburg  and  Vienna,  that  the  latter,  the 
better  to  majk  the  true  reafons  of  arming,  (hould  do  it  under 
the  pretext  of  keeping  her f elf  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ments with  England^  in  cafe  of  need  ;  and  when  all  the  prepa» 
rations  were  fin'ijlicd)  then  to  fall  fuddcnly  upon  the  king  of 
Prufjia  17. 

Though  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  might 
have  been  expected,  conlidering  his  luperior  military  talents, 
the  number  and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  and  the  unprepared 
irate  of  his  enemies,  who  did  not  propofe  to  begin  their  ope- 
rations till  the  next  campaign  l8,  the  progrefs  of  his  arms 
gave  great  joy  to  the  Britiih  court,  while  it  filled  the  na- 
tion with  ihame  and  confufion  by  turning  their  eyes  on 
their  own  difaiters  ;  on  the  fuppofed  mifconducl:  of  the 
miniftry,  the  loflcs  in  America,  and  the  mifcarriage  of  the 
unhappy  Byng,  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  already- 
devoted  to  dcftruclion  for  his  pufillanimity.  Willing  to  re- 
move as  far  as  pofiible,  all  grounds  of  difiatisfa6tion,  his 
Britannic  majefty  changed  his  miniilers  ;  and,  in  a  noble 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  exprefled  his  confidence,  That, 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  Providence,  the  union,  fortitude, 
and  affection  of  his  people  would  enable  him  to  furmount 
all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  crown  againft 
the  ancient  enemy  of  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  adminiftration  was  placed  William 
Pitt,  the  moil  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  accepted 
the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthern  department, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Legge,  another  popular  com- 
moner, was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the 
duke  of  Devonfliire  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury. 

The  firft  meafures  of  the  patriotic  minifler  do  equal  ho- 

17.  Letter  from  count  Fleming  to  count  de  Bruhl,  dated  Vienna,  June  9, 

175*. 

itf.  Letter  from  count  Fleming  to  count  de  Eruhl,  dated  Vienna,  July  28, 

1756. 

nour 
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nour  to  his  head  and  heart.  He  procured  an  order  for  fend- 
ing home  the  foreign  troops  :  he  encouraged  the  framing  of* 
a  bill,  which  immediately  puffed  into  a  law,  for  eftabliihing 
a  national  militia,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  now  ftands^ 
as  our  only  conftitutional  defence,  and  he  complied  with 
the  wifhes  of  the  people,  in  bringing  on  the  trial  of  admiral 
Byng,  and  promoting  an  enquiry  into  the  condudt  of  the  for- 
mer miniflry. 

Byng  was  accordingly  tried,  by  a  court-martial,  on  board 
the  St.  George,  in  Portfmouth  harbour,  and  fentenced  to  be' 
/hot;  he  having,  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  fallen 
under  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  which 
prefcribes  death  to  any  commander  "  who  (hall  not,  during 
"  the  time  of  a&iorv-do  his  ntmvjl>  from  whatever  motive 
*'  or  caufc, -negligence,  cowardice,  or  diffaffeclion,  to  dlftrefs 
"  the  enemy."  And  they  were  farther  unanimoufly  of  opi- 
nion, That  befide  failing  in  his  duty^  by  keeping  back,  dur- 
ing the  engagement  between  the  Englifli  and  French  fleets, 
and  consequently  not  ufmg  his  utmoft  endeavour  "  to  take, 
"  fcize,  and  deftroy  the  fhips  of  the  French  king,  that  he 
"  did  not  exert  his  titmbft  power  for  the  relief  of  St.  Philip's 
"  ca/ilc."  But  they  recommended  him  to  mercy,  as  the 
article  of  war  on  which  they  decided  made  no  allowance  for 
an  error  in  judgment.  His  majefty  laid  the  fentence  before 
the  Twelve  Judges,  who  confirmed  it. 

Meanwhile  a  violent  clamour,  on  account  of  this  judg- 
ment, was  raifed  by  admiral  Byng's  friends,  who  feverely 
arraigned  the  proceedings  againft  him,  and  afcribed  his  mif- 
carriage  folely  to  the  ignorance  and  improvidence  of  the  late 
corrupt  adminiflration.  The  people,  though  enraged  at 
Byng,  for  his  daftardly  behaviour,  joined  in  the  cry  againft 
the  difcarded  minifters.  And  addrefTes  were  prefented  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  requeuing  that  a  flricl:  inquiry 
might  be  made  into  their  conduct,  from  the  time  they  receiv* 
cd  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  purpofe  of  the  French  to  in- 
vade JMinorca,  to  that  of  the  action  in  the  Mediterranean, 

between 
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between  the  admirals  Byng  and  GalifToniere.  Such  an  in- 
quiry was  accordingly  inftituted  in  the  houfe  of 

Feb.  17. 
commons,  and  openly  conducted  by  a  committee 

of  the  whole  houfe,  who  were  furniihed  from  the  public 
offices  with  all  the  papers  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
fubjeft  ;  and,  after  the  clofeft  investigation,  they  came  to  fe- 
veral  refolutions  highly  favourable  to  the  execrated  admi- 
niftration,  inftead  of  making  any  difcovery  to  their  difadvan- 
tage. 

The  firfl  and  lafl:  of  thefe  refolutions  deferve  particular 
notice.  By  the  former,  the  committee  declared  it  appeared  to 
them,  "  That  his  raajefty,  from  the  2yth  day  of  Auguft,  in 
"  the  year  1755,  to  the  aoth  day  of  April,  in  the  following 
"  year,  received  fuch  repeated  and  concurrent  intelligence, 
«  as  gave  juft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended 
"  to  invade  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  And  in  the  latter,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  "  That  no  greater  number  of  fhips 
"  of  war  could  be  fent  into  the  Mediterranean  than  were 
*'  actually  fent  thither  under  the  command  of  admiral  Byng ; 
"  nor  any  greater  reinforcement  than  the  regiment  which 
"  was  fent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a  battalion,  which 
<{  was  ordered,  from  Gibraltar,  to  the  relief  of  Fort  St. 
"  Philip,  confidently  with  the  (late  of  the  navy,  and  the 
"  various  fervices  eflential  to  the  fafety  of  his  majeflv.'s  do- 
"  minions,  and  the  interefls  of  his  fubjecls." 

Though  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  criminate  the  minif- 
try,  the  friends  of  admiral  Byng  did  not  yet  abandon  him  to 
his  fate.  Another  effort  was  made  to  fave  him.  A  member 
of  the  court-martial  that  had  condemned  him,  and  who  v.*as 
alfo  a  member  of  parliament,  made  application  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  feveral  other  members 
of  that  tribunal,  praying  the  aid  of  the  legislature  to  be  re- 
leafed  from  the  oath  of  fecrecy  impofed  upon  courts  martial, 
that  they  might  make  known  the  grounds  on  which  fentence 
of  death  had  paffed  upon  admiral  Byng,  and  difclofe  fuch 

VOL.  V.  Q_  circum- 
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circumfiances  as  might  perhaps  Ihew  the  fentence  to  be  im- 
proper. 

Little  attention  was  paid  by  the  commons  to  this  applica- 
tion, till  the  king  fent  a  meflage  to  the  houfe,  by  fecretary 
Pitt,  informing  them,  That  although  lie  was  deter- 
mined to  let  the  law  take  its  courfe,  with  relation 
to  admiral  Byng,  unlcfs  it  mould  appear,  from  new  evidence, 
that  he  had  been  unjuftly  condemned,  his  majefty  had  thought 
fit  to  refpite  the  execution  of  the  fentence  of  the  court-mar- 
tial, that  the  fcruples  of  fome  members  might  by  fully  ex- 
plained and  weighed.  In  confequence  of  this  mefTage,  a  bill 
•was  immediately  brought  in,  and  pafTed  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  relcafmg  the  members  of  the  court-martial  from  their 
obligation  of  fecrecy.  But  it  was  rejected  almofl  unani- 
moufly  by  the  lords,  after  they  had  examined  fuch  members 
of  that  court  as  were  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
fufficient  reafon  not  appearing  to  them  for  obftrudfcing  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  by  giving  way  to  fueh  unmeaning,  or  pre- 
tended fcruples,  in  fupport  of  which  no  forcible  arguments 
•vtfbre  produced,  nor  any  latent  circumftance,  in  favour  of  the 
perfon  whom  they  regarded,  brought  to  light. 

Perceiving  that  all  hope  of  life  was  now  cut  off,  admiral  Byng 
collected  a  degree  of  courage  that  would  have  done  him  ho- 
nour, and  which  had  been  better  exerted,  in  the  day  of 
battle.  He  was  (hot,  according  to  his  fentence,  on 
'  board  of  {hip,  and  behaved  to  the  laft  with  compo- 
fure  and  dignity.  Immediately  before  his  death,  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  marefchal  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  he  lays 
c-aim  to  a  faithful  d/fcharge  of  his  duty,  according  to  the  bejl 
of  his  judgment.  And  perhaps  he  was  fincere ;  but  men, 
under  fuch  circumfiances,  are  very  apt  to  be  partial  to  them- 
felves.  "  Perfuaded  I  am,"  adds  he,  (after  congratulating 
himfelf  that  a  few  moments  would  deliver  him  from  the  viru- 
lent perfecution  of  his  enemies)  "  that  juftice  will  be  done  to 
"  my  reputation  hereafter.  The  manner,  and  caufe,  of 

"  railing 


II 
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"  railing  and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice 
"  againft  me  will  be  feen  through.  I  {hall  be  coniidered  as 
*'  a  viclim  deftined  to  divert  the  indignation  and  refenttnent  of 
"  an  injured  and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects." 

No  !  my  dear  Philip  :  let  us  rather  confider  his  blood  as  a 
libation  due  to  the  offended  Genius  of  England,  and  indif- 
penfably  necefTary  to  wafli  out  the  (lain  which  had  been. 
thrown  upon  her  naval  glory.  An  admiral  who  had  a&ed 
as  Byng  did,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  fet- 
ting  alide  all  temporary  circumftances,  could  only  atone  for 
his  inifconducl:  with  the  facrifice  of  his  life,  as  an  awful 
warning  to  future  commanders  I9. 

While  the  Englilh  miniftry,  in  compliance  with  the  wi/h 
of  the  people,  were  thus  bringing  to  puniihment  a  comman- 
der in  chief,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  caufe  'of  their  greatefl 
difgrace,  and  with  whom  they  hoped  their  misfortunes  would 
expire,  (for  whioh  they  have  been  uajuftly  ridiculed,  and 
reprefented  as  barbarians,  by  their  more  giddy  and  vola- 
tile neighbours)  the  French  were  enjoying  the  tortures  of  a. 

19.  Even  Dr.  Smollett,  his  warm  advocate,  after  faying,  "  he  was  rafhly 
"  condemned,  meanly  given  up,  and  cruelly  facrificed  to  vile  confiderations," 
has  the  candour  to  admit,  That  "  the  chara£er  of  admiral  Byng,  in  point  af 
*'  ferfonal  courage,  will  -with  many  people  remain  problematical:  they  will  ftill  be  of 
**  opinion,  that  if  the  ff  if  it  of  a  Britijh  admiral  had  been  properly  exerted,  the 
ts  French  fleet  would  have  been  defeated,  and  Minorca  /liiW.  A  man's  opinion 
"  of  danger,"  continues  he,  "  varies  at  different  times,  in  confequence  of  an 
"  irregular  tide  of  animal  fpirits  :  he  is  often  atfuated  by  conjlderatk-ns  which 
*'  he  dares  not  avotu.  And  after  an  officer,  thus  influenced,  has  befitafed  or  kept 
c*  aloof  in  the  Lour  of  trial,  the  mind,  eager  for  its  own  JUSTIFICATION,  aJfembLs, 
c<  with  furprifmg  induftry,  every  favourable  clreumjlance  of  excufe,  and  ircoJs 
te  over  them  with  parental  partiality  ;  until  it  becomes  not  ch\y  faiisfied  but 
"  en.!,,,  i  beauty  and  complexion  •,  Like  a  doting  mother,  blind  to  the. 

t(  deformity  of  her  OIVH  offset  ing."  (Continuat.  Rift.  England,  vol.  i  )  T 
ingenious  reflexions,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  which  do  .honour  to  the  dif- 
cernment  of  Sfncllett.  and  diftinguifh  his  charadcr  as  an  hiflorian,  will  lo.ig 
he  remembered,  after  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  political  preju- 
dices,. his  generous  but  felf-  deluding  perforial  attachments,  and  his  violent  ro 
iepUnentc  arc  1'orgot. 
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maniac,  who  had   attempted  to  kill  their   king.     On  this 
fanatical   wretch,   named  Francis  Damien,   \vhofe  gloomy 
mind  had  always  bordered  upon  madnefs,  and  whofe  under- 
ftanding  \vas  now  evidently  disordered  by  the  difputes  be- 
tween  the   king   and    the   parliaments  relative  to   religion 
(which  I  /hall  afterward  have  occafion  to  explain),  was 
praclHed,  without  effect,  every  refinement  in  cruelty  that 
human  invention  could  fuggeft,  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
feflion  of  the  reafons  that  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  his  fovereign  zo.     He  maintained  a  fullen  fi- 
lence  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  exquiiite  torments,  or  exprefled 
his  agony  only  in  frantic  ravings.     And  his  judges,  tired  out 
with  his  obftinacy,  at  lafl  thought  proper  to  terminate  his 
fufferings  by  a  death  fhocking  to   humanity  ;  which,  al- 
though the  a&  of  a  people  who  pride  themfelves  in  civility 
and  refinement,  might  fill  the  heart  of  favages  with  horror. 
He  was   conducted   to   the   common   place   of  execution, 
amidft  a  vaft  concourfe  of  the  populace ;  ftripped  naked, 
and  fattened  to  the  fcafFold  by  iron  gyves.     One  of  his  hands 
was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  fulphur.     His  thighs,' legs, 
and  arms,  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers.    Boiling  oil,  melt- 
ed lead,  rofin,  and  fulphur,  were  poured  into  the  wounds ; 
and  to  complete  the  awful  cataflrophe,  tight  ligatures  being 
tied  round  his  limbs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  young  and  vi- 
gorous horfes ". 

The  attempt  againft  the  king's  life  had  no  influence  upon 
the  French  councils,  as  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  his  wound 
was  not  mortal.  The  court  of  Verfailles  therefore,  in  con- 
formity with  its  engagements  and  its  views,  aflembled  a  great 
army  ;  the  main  body  of  which,  confiding  of  eighty  thoufand 
men,  commanded  by  marefchal  d'Etrees,  and  other  officers 
of  high  reputation,  pafTed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
marched  by  the  way  of  Weilphalia,  in  order  to,  invade  the 

20.  He  (tabbed  the  king  with  a  penknife,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs, 
as  he  was  ftrpping  into  his  coack. 

*i.  Smollett.     Vo'.taire.     Trial  and  e,\fcutien  of  £.  /".  Damien* 
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territories  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  as  was  pretended,  but  in  reality 
to  reduce  the  electorate  of  Hanover  ;  and  by  that  bold  meafure 
to  oblige  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  fubmit  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  in  America,  or  to  the  lofs  of 
what  he  valued  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  or  the  cords  of  his 
heart,  his  German  dominions.  The  fmaller  diviiion,  com- 
pofed  of  twenty-rive  thoufand  men,  under  the  prince  cle  Sou  - 
bife,  was  deftined  to  march  toward  the  Maine,  to  flrengthen 
the  Imperial  Army  of  Execution, — Some  explication  will 
here  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  make  the  nature  of  this  army 
perfectly  underftood. 

No  fooner  did  the  king  of  PrufTia  enter  Saxony,  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  than  a  proceis  was  commenced  againft 
him  in  the  Aulic  council,  and  alib  before  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire. By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  teV- 
ror  of  the  powerful  confederacy  it  had  formed,  he  was  con- 
demned for  contumacy  ;  and  the  fifcal  had  orders  to  notify 
to  .him,  That  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
adjudged  fallen  from  all  the  dignities  and  poffeflions  which 
he  held  in  it.  The  circles  of  the  empire  were  accordingly 
commanded  to.  furnim.  their  contingents  of  men  and  money, 
in  order  to  put  this  fentence  in  execution.  But  the  contin- 
gents were  collected  flowly  ;  the  troops  were  badly  com- 
pofed  ;  and  probably  the  army  of  the  Empire  would  never 
have  been  able  to  act,  had  it  not  been  feconde^  by  the  French 
forces  under  the  prince  de  Soubife.  This  general,  before 
he  pafTed  the  Rhine,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Cleyes,  Meurs» 
Gueldres  ;  whilft  a  detachment,  from  the  army  of  marefchal 
d'Etrees,  feized  upon  the  town  of  Embden,  and  whatever; 
elfe  belonged  to  his  PrufTian  majcfty  in  Eafl  Frieiland. 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  his  electoral  do- 
minions, George  II.  feemed  difpofedto  enter  deeply  into  the 
continental  quarrel,  and  even  to  fend  over  a  body  of  Britifh 
troops  for  the  protection  of  Hanover  In  thefe  views,  however,, 
he  was  thwarted  by  Pitt  and  Legge,  his  new  minifters  ;  who, 
adhering  to  the  patriotic  principles  in  which  they  had  been 
Q.  3  bred, 
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bred,  and  in  the  diffufing  of  which  they  had  grown  up  to 
popularity,  and  railed  themfelves  to  power,  confide  red  Han* 
over  as  a  ufelefs  and  expenfive  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  all  continental  connexions  as  inconfiftent 
with  our  infular  fituation. 

The  popular  minifters  were  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ments, for  daring  to  oppofe  the  will  of  their  fovereign  in 
council.  And  although  it  was  too  late  to  adopt 
new  meafures  for  the  campaign  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  fent  over  to 
command  an  army  of  obfervaUon,  as  it  was  called,  intended 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  This  army,  which  confided  of 
forty  thoufand  Hedians  and  Hanoverians,  including  a  few 
regiments  of  Pruilians,  attempted  in  vain  to  obftrucl  the  pro- 
grefs  of  marefchal  d'Etrees.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
after  fome  unfuccefsful  fkinni  flies,  was  obliged  to  retire  be^ 
hind  the  Weier;  and  the  French  paifed  that  river  without 
oppofition. 

If  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  fituation  now  feemed  defpe* 
rate,  that  of  the  king  of  PrufTia,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  his  own  fuperior  talents,  and  the  valour  and  difci- 
pline  of  his  troops,  did  not  wear  a  more  favourable  afpedt  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  An  army  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  Ruffians  was  on  the  borders  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  in  full  march  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia, 
The  "Swedes  were  ready  to  enter  Pomerania,  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering their  former  pofifeflions  in  that  country.  The  em- 
prefs  queen,  having  made  vaft  preparations  during  the  win- 
ter, had  augmented  her  army  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
thoufand  men  2Z  ;  yet  did  fhe  refojve  to  act  only  on  the  der 
fenilve,  until  her  allies  could  take  the  field.  Then  fhe  flat' 
{cred  herfelf  the  king  of  Pruffia  would  be  obliged  to  divide 
his  forces  into  fo  many  bodies,  that  he  would  t>e  unable,  any 
\yhere,  to  make  a  vigorous  refiitance. 

22,  JJpyd's  Campaigns,  vol.  l. 
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Conformable  to  this  defensive  fydem,  the  Audrian  army 
was  broken  into  four  divifions ;  the  firft  of  which,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  d'Arembcrg,  was  pofted  at  Egra  ;  the 
fecond,  under  marefchal  Brown,  at  Budyn  ;  the  third,  under 
count  Konigfeg,  at  Reichenberg ;  and  the  fourth,  under 
niarefchal  Daun,  in  Moravia.  By  thefe  difpofitions,  marefchal 
Brown,  who  commanded  in  chief*  thought  he  could  effec- 
tually cover  Bohemia,  which  was  underdood  to  be  the  firfl 
objedt  of  the  enemy,  and  fiop  their  progrefs,  Ihould  they  at- 
tempt to  advance. 

The  king  of  PrulTia  however,  having  refolved  to  penetrate 
into  that  kingdom,  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  this 
formidable  force,  or  the  ftrong  petitions  it  had  taken.  -He 
therefore  ordered  his  army,  in  like  manner  with  the  Aui- 
trians,  to  afTemble  in  four  divifions  :  one  under  prince  Mau- 
rice of  Anhalf  Deffau,  at  Chemnitz  ;  another,  under  him-^ 
felf  and  marefchal  Keith,  at  Lockwitz  ;  the  third,  under  the 
prince  of  Bevern,  at  Zittaw  ;  and  the  fourth  under  mafeTctiaJ 
Schwerin,  in  Silefia.  As  each  of  thefe  divifions  was  ftrong, 
]ie  thought  he  might  fafely  order  them  to  enter  Bohemia  it> 
parately  ;  but  with  inftrucStions  to  unite  as  foon  after  as  pof- 
fible,  for  mutual  fupport,  and  to  form  an  entire  junction  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prague. 

The  Pruffian  plan  of  operations  being  thus  concerted, 
prince  Maurice  quitted  his  ftation  at  Chemnitz  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  marched  by  Zwickaw  and  Piavven, 
toward  Egra  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  place,  or  at 
lead  to  penetrate  that  way  into  Bohemia.  And  in  order  to 
confirm  d' Aremberg  in  this  opinion,  he  commanded  his  light 
troops  to  make  a  feint  upon  the  duke's  quarters  at-Wild- 
fccin.  The  Audrian  general,  taking  the  alarm,  threw  him- 
feif  into  Egra  ;  while  prince  Maurice  returned  to  Avcrback, 
and  marched  with  great  celerity,  by  Brix  and  Billin,  to  Li- 
nay, .where  he  joined  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Not  thinking  it  practicable  to  force  the  camp  at  Budyn, 
Vvlvich  was  very  ftrong,  his  Pruffian  majefty  naflcJ  the  river 

0.4  •  %'••! 
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Egra  higher  up,  near  Kofchtitz.  Here  his  light  troops  and 
van-guard  met  thofe  of  the  duke  d'Aremberg,  who  was  on 
his  march  to  join  marefchal  Brown.  On  feeing  the  Pruf- 
fians,  however,  they  fell  back  upon  Welwarn  ;  and  maref- 
chal Brown  rinding  the  enemy  had  pafled  the  Egra,  and  were 
encamped  on  his  left  flank,  judged  it  neceflTary  to  quit  his  po- 
fition  at  Buclyn,  and  retire  to  Prague73.  Thither  he  was 
followed  by  the  king  of  pruflia  ;  who  encamped  on  the, 
WeirTenberg,  to  the  left  of  the  Moldaw,  which  the  main 
body  of  the  Auftrians,  now  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  had  quitted,  and  removed  to  the  other  fide  of  that 
river. 

While  thefe  things  were  pafllng  on  the  fide  of  Saxony, 
where  his  Prufiian  majefly  had  fpent  the  winter,  and  whence 
he  ftill  drew  fupplies,  the  prince  of  Bevern  having  put  his 
divifion  in  motion,  marched  from  Zittaw  to  Reichenberg. 
He  there  found  count  Konigfeg,  with  a  body  of 
twenty  thoufand  men,  encamped  in  a  valley  form- 
ed by  two  very  high  mountains.  Through  the  middle  of 
that  valley  runs  the  river  Neifs,  into  which  fall  many  tor- 
rents from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  fides  of  thofe 
mountains  are  covered  with  thick  woods,  which  are  almofl: 
impafTable.  The  Auftrian  general,  therefore,  occupied  only 
the  valley  between,  extending  his  wings  no  farther  than  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  prince  of  Bevern,  who,  by  purfuing  this  route,  had 
put  himfeif  under  the  neceflity  of  fighting,  in  order  to  join 
marefchal  Schwerin,  had  now  no  choice  left  but  the  mode 
of  giving  battle.  Taking  advantage  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
enemy  (after  an,  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  their  cavalry  in 
the  centre,  which  were  ftrongly  fupported  by  their  infantry 
and  artillery  on  the  two  wings),  he  fent  feveral  battalions  as 
high  as  poffible  into  the  mountain  on  his  right,  in  order  to 
come  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Auftrians  potted  in  the 

23.  Id.  ibid. 
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wood  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain.  His  commands  were 
punctually  executed,  and  attended  with  full  effect.  The- 
Auftrians  abandoned  the  wood  :  the  prince  renewed  his  at- 
tack upon  their  cavalry  ;  which,  unable  to  fuftain  the  fire 
of  the  Pruffian  infantry,  were  forced  to  give  way.  On  this 
advantage,  he  ordered  his  whole  right  wing  to  occupy  the 
ground  the  Auftrian  cavalry  had  quitted,  and  obliged  count 
Konigfeg  to  retire  toward  Liebenaw,  with  the  lofs  of  a  thou- 
fand  men. 

The  prince  of  Bevern  marched  to  that  place,  but  found 
{he  Auftrians  fo  advantageoufly  polled,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them  ;  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  he  knew  the  advance  of  the  army  under  marefchal 
Schwerin  would  fuddenly  force  them  to  retire.  It  fo  hap- 
pened. Having  received  intelligence  of  Schwerin's  approach, 
Konigfeg  quitted  his  camp  next  day,  and  marched  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Prague. 

Meanwhile  Schwerin,  informed  of  the  action  at  Reichen- 
berg,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Auftrians,  wifely  changed  his 
route.  He  marched  on  the  Ifer,  hoping  ftill  to  be  able  to 
cut  off  Konigfeg,  before  he  could  reach  Prague.  And  al- 
though he  failed  in  that  attempt,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
feize  an  immenfe  magazine,  which  the  enemy  had  formed  at 
Junghuntzlaw  *4-.  Being  afterward  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Severn's  divifion,  he  proceeded  to  Brandeifs,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  fourth  of  May.  He  then  patted  the  Elbe,  and 
encamped  on  the  other  iide  ;  in  order  tp  concert  meafures 
with  the  king,  before  he  advanced  farther. 

His  Pruffian  majefty,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
Moldaw,  near  Podbaba,  paired  that  river  with,  part  of  his 
army  in  the  night,  leaving  the  remainder  under  marefchal 
Keith,  on  the  WeifTenberg.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Schwerin  ; 
find  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  from  one  of  the  high- 
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eft  hills  on  the  other  fide  of  Brofiz,  he  refolved  to  give  them 
tattle. 

The  Auftrians,'  amounting  to  about  eighty  thoufand  men, 
were  encamped  with  their  left  wing  toward  Prague,  on  the 
Zifkaberg,  and  their  right  extending  beyond  the  village  of 
Conraditz,  on  a  hill  near  Sterbohli.  The  mountains  before 
the  Auftrian  camp  were  fo  deep  and  craggy,  that  no  cavalry 
or  artillery  could  poffibly  afcend  them,  and  the  deep  valley  at 
their  foot  was  wholly  occupied  by  hufTars  and  Hungarian 
infantry.  Yet  was  the  king  of  Pniflia,  regardlefs  of  thefe 
difficulties,  inclined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  But  through 
the  perfuafion  of  marcfchal  Schwerin,  he  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  permitted  that  able  general  to  make  the  attack  on 
their  right ;  where  the  ground  fails  gradually,  and  where; 
the  infantry  could  pafs  over  certain  meadows,  and  the  cavalry 
and  heavy  artillery  over  dams  2S. 

The  aftion  began  about  eleven  o'clock ;  when  the  Pruf- 
fian  cavalry  having  pafled  the  dams,  the  Auftrian  gene'rals 
perceived  that  the  king's  intention  was  to  attack  their  right 
flank,  and  ordered  all  their  cavalry  thither  from  the  left.  It 
came  with  great  celerity,  and  formed  itfelf  with  that  on  the 
right  in  one  hundred  and  four  fquadrons,  in  three  lines,  with 
intervals  equal  to  the  front  of  a  fquadron.  This  movement 
•was  made  with  fo  much  promptitude,  that  the  prince  of 
Schonaich,  the  Pruflian  lieutenant-general  of  horfe,  who  had 
onlv  fixty-five  fquadrons,  afraid  of  being  outflanked,  judged 
it  neceflary  to  attack  the  enemy  inftantly,  without  waiting 
for  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  which  the  king  had  ordeiv 
ed  to  reinforce  him.  The  attack  was  accordingly  made  with 
vigour ;  but  the  PruiTian  cavalry  being  outflanked  by  eight 
fquadrons,  was  twice  repulfed,  in  fpite  of  it?  moft  ftrenuous 
efforts.  In  the  third  attack,  however,  the  Auftrian  cavalry 
was  entirely  broken,  by  the  bravery  of  twenty  fquadrons  of 

25.  Letter  from  count  Schwerin,  general-adjutant  to  the  marefchal  of  that 
name,  who  was  prcfent  at  the  coufultations. 
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buffers,  led  by  general  Ziethcn,  and  pufhcd  with  fuch  vio- 
knce  upon  the  grenadiers,  as  to  throw  them  into  confufion. 

During  this  {bock  of  the  cavalry,  the  Pr^ifiian  grenadiers 
pf  the  left  lowing  having  pafied  the  meadows,  were  obliged 
to  advance  through  a  very  narrow  road,  in  order  to  join  the 
reft  of  the  line,  which  was  already  formed.  As  foon  as  the 
grenadiers  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  defile,  they  were 
faluted  by  a  battery  of  twelve  pounders,  charged  with  cart- 
Ridges,  and  forced  to  retire  in  the  greateft  diforder.  They 
were  followed  by  two  whole  regiments  ;  and  the  fecond  bat- 
talion of  Schwerin's  began  to  give  way,  when  the  marefchal 
himfelf,  who  had  beed  continually  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
defile,  took  the  colours  of  his  regiment  in  his  own  hand ; 
an4  having  collected  the  broken  troops,  advanced  with  a 
itrong  pace  toward  the  enemy,  exhorting  the  foldiers  to  fol- 
low him.  He  received  a  bullet  in  his  breaft,  and  inftantly 
fell  from  his  horfe,  without  the  leaft  figns  of  life  2?.  But  his 
death  did  not  pafs  unrevenged. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  obferving  that  the  Apftrian  riglit 
wing,  in  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  had  advanced  fo  far  as  to 
leave  an  opening  between  it  and  the  left,  laid  hold  of  this  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  occupy  that  vacant  fpace.  And 
while  he  thus  feparated  the  enemy's  two  wings  from  each 
other,  lie  at  the  fame  time,  by  an  additional  ftroke  of  gcnc- 
ralfhip,  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  poflefs  the  groupd  where 
bis  own  left  had  Hood :  fo  that  when  the  Auflrian  right  wing 
was  forced  back  by  the  bravery  of  marefchal  Schwerin,  and 
the  gallant  officers  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command,  that 
victorious  body  found  itfelf  furrounded,  and  fled  in  confu-t 
flon  toward  Malefchitz ;  while  the  left  wing,"  furiouily  at- 
tacked by  the  Pruffian  infantry,  under  prince  Henry,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Prague,  The 
centre  alfp  was  broken,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  and  chafed 
jnto  the  fame  city27, 

26.  Ibid.  a 7,  Lloyd;  vol.  if 
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Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Prague,  in  which  the  va- 
lour and  military  (kill  of  the  Auftrians  and  Pruffians  were 
fully  tried,  and  which  proved  fatal  to  two  of  the  greateft  ge- 
nerals in  Europe.  For  marefchal  Brown  received  a  wound; 
which  his  chagrin  rendered  mortal ;  though  his  pride  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  more  hurt  by  being  obliged  to  command 
under  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  than  from  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  lofs  on  both  fides  was  very  confiderable.  The  Pruf- 
fians, by  their  own  account,  had  three  thoufand  men  killed; 
and  more  than  double  that  number  wounded,  befide  three 
Hundred  and  nir.ety-feven  officers,  many  of  whom  were  of 
high  rank.  The  lofs  of  the  AuftriaiiSj  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken,  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand, 
although  they  acknowledge  little  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber. 

But  thefe  were  all  the  immediate  confequences  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia's  victory.  The  main  body  of  the  Auftrian  army, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  found  fhelter  in  Prague, 
under  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain ;  and  about  fixteen  thou- 
fand, chiefly  cavalry,  aflembled  at  Benefchau  the  day  after 
the  battle,  and  immediately  joined  marefchal  Daun,  who 
had  arrived  the  evening  before,  from  ?vloravia,  and  encamp- 
ed at  Bohmifch  Brodt,  on  hearing  of  the  difafter  of  the  Au- 
ftrians.  The  intrepid  Frederick,  however,  elated  with  his 
good  fortune,  and  thinking  that  every  thing  muft  fubmit  to 
his  victorious  arms,  inverted  Prague,  with  an  army  little 
fuperior  to  that  confined  within  the  walls  ! 

It  was  certainly  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  great  a  gene- 
ral as  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhould  think  it  poflihle  to  reduce  an 
army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  in  fo  extenfive  a  town  as  Prague, 
with  one  6f  equal  force.  Hence  the  memorable  faying  of 
the  celebrated  marefchal  de  Belleifle,  who  had  defended  the 
fame  place,  as  we  have  feen,  in  1742,  with  fifteen  thoufand 
men  againjR:  the  whole  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
retired  with  honour  and  glory,  when  he  found  his  provifions 
'fail :  "  I  know  Prague ;  and  if  J  were  there  with  one  half 
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of  the  troops  under  the  Prince  of  Lorrain,  I  would  deflroy 
"  the  Pruffian  army  2S." 

But  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Auflrians  In  fome  meafure  julK- 
fied  the  king  of  PruffiVs  temerity.  They  fuffered  theinfelves 
to  be  {hut  up  in  Prague  for  fix  weeks,  without  making  one 
vigorous  effort  for  their  enlargement ;  although  the  Pruffiaa 
army,  befide  forming  a  chain  of  pofts  extending  many  miles, 
was  feparated  by  the  river  Moldaw  into  two  parts,  any  one 
of  which  might  have  been  cut  off.  Fifty  thoufand  men,  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  artillery,  fubmitted  to  this  inglorious 
reftraint,  and  continued  inactive  till  they  began  to  feel  the 
preffure  of  famine  ;  and  the  prince  of  Lorrain  feemed,  at 
,one  time,  difpofed  to  capitulate.  When  marefchal  Brown, 
then  fick  in  bed,  was  confulted  on  that  fubjeft,  he  made  the 
following  fpirited  reply:  "  Tell  prince  Charles,  my  advice 
"  is,  That  he  inftantly  march  out,  and  attack  marefchal 
«  Keith19!" 

The  prince  of  Lorrain,  however,  did  not  chufe  to  carry 
matters  to  that  extremity,  fo  long  as  any  hope  of  relief  re- 
mained ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  a  new  and  more  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  felf-confidence  than  any  he  had  yet 
exhibited,  faved  the  Auftrian  army  from  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  defperate  effort,  or  the  indelible  difgrace  of  a  fur- 
render.  While  occupied  in  the  fiege  of  Prague,  contemning 
the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon,  he  had  fent  out  feveral  detach^- 
ments,  in  order  to  raife  contributions,  and  to  feize  or  deftroy 
the  magazines  which  the  Auftrians  had  formed  ^n  different 
parts  of  Bohemia.  Elated  with  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  detach- 
ments, and  fearing  that  marefchal  Daun,  whofe  army  now 
amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men,  might  not  only  diftuib  his 
operations,  but  give  prince  Charles,  by  fome  manoeuvre,  an 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  place,  he  difpatched  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  with  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  drive 
•him  farther  back. 

28.  Id.  ibid-  atp,  Lloyd,  ubi  fup. 
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As  the  Pruflians  advanced,  marefchal  Daun  prudently  re- 
fired,  fucceffively  to  Kolin,  Kuttenberg,  and  Haber.  But  no 
fooner  had  he  received  all  the  reinforcements  he  expected, 
than  he  attempted  to  bring  the  prince  of  Bevern  to  action  ^ 
and  even,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  his  communication. 
with  the  army  before  Prague.  Informed  of  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, the  king  of  Fruflia  quitted  his  camp,  with  ten  batta- 
lions and  twenty  fquadrons,  and  marched  toward 
Kolin.  There  having  formed  a  junction  with  the 
army  under  the  prince  of  Bevern,  he  refolved  to  attack  mare- 
fchal Daun,  without  farther  delay. 

On  his  approach,  with  this  intention,  the  Pruflian  monarch 
found  the  Auftrian  army,  confirming  of  fixty  thoufand  menr 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  ;  the  infantry,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon difpoiition,  on  the  wings,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  centre. 
The  right  wing  was  pofted  on  a  hill,  extending  toward  Kut- 
tenberg and  Kolin  ;  the  left  on  another  and  higher  hill,  lying 
toward  Zafmuck.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  two  hills,  and  in 
•tiie  fpace  between,  which  was  covered  by  a  chain  of  rifh- 
ponds  and  moiaffes,  marefchal  Daun  had  extended  two  lines 
of  horfe,  and  kept  a  third  in  referve  ;  for  as  he  knew  that 
the  Pruffmns  were  ftronger  in  cavalry  than  infantry,  the 
kin:;  having  with  him  ninety  fquadrons,  and  only  tvventy- 
ci^ht  battalions,  he  fuppoled  they  would  make  their  greatefl 
effort  againft  the  centre  of  the  Auftrian  army,  in  order  to 
cut  it  two.  But  no  fooner  did  he  perceive  the  king's  inten- 
tion of  attacking  him  on  the  right  flank,  than  he  ordered  his 
body  of  referve  to  inarch  to  the  right  wing,  in  order  to  cover 
the.  flank.  And  he  afterward  directed  his  fecondline  to  march 
alto  thither,  cloie  up  to  the  referve. 

His  Pruffian  majcfty  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  between 

nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  in  a  plain  near  Slatiflunz  and 

Novimiefto,   while   he   reconnoitred    the   enemy's 

pofition  ;  and  having  refolved  to  attack  them,  not- 

withftanding  the  ftrength   of  that  pofition,  and  their  f'upe- 

rioi  ity  in  numbers,  his  army  was  again  put  in  motion,  and 
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the  battle  foon  after  began  3°.  At  half  an  hour  paft  one,  the 
head  of  the  PrufTian  columns,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
appeared  oppofite  the  Auftrian  army,  which  was  prepared 
to  receive  them.  And  about  two  o'clock  the  grand  attack, 
conducted  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfvvick,  and  fupported 
by  a  powerful  artillery,  was  puflied  with  refiftlefs  fury  upon 
the  Auftrian  right  wing;  which  was  at  firft  thrown  into 
diforder,  hut  inftantly  recovered  itfelf,  and  afterward  behaved 
with  equal  firmnefs  and  gallantry.  This  conflict  lafted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Pruffian  in- 
fantry began  to  flacken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  in  or- 
der to  draw  breath.  They  foon,  however,  renewed  the 
combat  ;  but  were  again  compelled  to  yield  to  fuperior 
ftrength.  Seven  times  did  they  return  to  the  charge,  from 
two  till  half  paft  fix  o'clock.  About  that  time,  the  laft  and 
moft  violent  effort  was  made  by  the  king  in  perfon,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry.  It  was  continued  till  after  feven  ;  when 
the  Prufiians,  finking  under  numbers  and  the  difadvantagc 
of  ground,  in  which  their  cavalry  could  not  properly  aft, 
were  forced  finally  to  relinquish  the  couteft.  But  they  re- 
mained on  the  field  till  nine,  and  retired  without  being  pur— 
fued.  The  daughter  on  both  fides  was  great,  and  nearly 
equal.  About  twenty  thoufand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
fpot,  or  dying  of  mortal  wounds. 

In  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  this  memorable  battle,  one  of 
the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  of  which  there  is  any  example 
in  modern  times,  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  obliged  immediately 

30.  For  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Kolin,  and  moft  of  the  other  great 
adlions  between  the  Auftrians  and  Pruffians,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
late  major-general  Lloyd,  whofc  excellent,  bur  unfinished  Campaigns,  muft 
make  his  death  fmcerely  lamented  by  all  military  men.  Where  this  prime 
authority  £iils,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  the  accounts  of  the  different  adions 
pubh'fhed  by  the  c^uris  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  well  as  to  thofe  transmitted 
tot'';-  -  -•;  i'rencii  oilicers  in  the  Auftrian  fervice,  which  fccm, 

in  general  mo-  e  accurate  and  impartial,  and  fyrw  a  kiud  of  ftaaclard  for  judg- 
ing of  the  two  former. 
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to  raife  the  fiege  of  Prague,  and  afterward  to  evacuate  Bo-» 
hernia. 

General  Lloyd's  reflections  on  the  fiege  of  Prague,  and 
the  battle  of  Kolin,  are  too  interefting  to  be  here  omitted. 
The  fiege  of  Prague,  with  about  fifty  thoufand  men  in  it,  he 
obferves,  was  an  imprudent  and  dangerous  meafure,  more 
efpecially  as  the  king  of  PrufTia  was  then  in  circumftances 
that  required  fome  deciiive  fcroke,  and  that  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  ;  that  Prague  covers  no  effential  pafs  into  the  country, 
and  contained  no  confiderable  magazine,  neither  was  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  king  to  form  one  there,  becaufe  the  country 
itfelf  furniihed  abundantly  all  kind  of  fubfiftence  ;  that  if,  in- 
{lead  of  befieging  this  town,  his  Pruffian  majefty  had  fent 
twenty  thoufand  men,  the  morning  after  his  victory,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Auftrian  right  wing,  which  had  fled  to  Benefchau, 
and  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Bohmifch 
Brodt,  againft  marefchal  Daun,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
might  have  deftroyed  both ;  that  they  certainly  could  not 
have  retired  without  lofmg  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and 
muft:  have  fallen  back  with  the  utmoft  expedition  on  the 
Danube  ;  that  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  mufl  likewife  have 
marched  to  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  the  remainder  of 
the  Auftrian  army,  as  he  could  not,  in  his  then  fituation,. 
have  undertaken  any  thing  of  himfelf ;  that  this  would  have 
given  the  king  of  Pruffia  all  the  time  necefTary  to  reduce 
Olmutz,  and  even  Prague  itfelf,  which  muft  have  been  left 
to  a  common  garrifon  ;  but  that,  allured  by  die  uncertain 
and  vain,  though  flattering  hope  of  making  fifty  thoufand 
men  prifoners,  he  loft  fight  of  Daun  and  the  Auftrian  right 
wing,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  giving  fome  decifive 
blow  ;  that  when,  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach,  he  had 
ftili  time  to  repair  the  fault  he  had  committed, — "he  might, 
**  and  ought  to  have  railed  the  fiege  of  Prague,  and  have 
•'  marched  with  his  whole  forces  againft  marefchal  Daun  ;" 
and  if  he  had  fuccecdcd,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  might 
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alfo   have  routed   prince   Charles,    before   he   could   have 
reached  the  Danube31; 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Kolin  itfelf,  this  ingenious  author 
Very  judicioufly  rematks,  that  as  his  PruiTian  majefty  was 
-in  proportion  much  ftrcnger  in  cavalry  than  infantry,  hd 
ought  to  have  chofen  the  moft  convenient  ground  on  the 
enemy's  front  for  that  fpecies  of  troops  ;  and  that  as  he  had 
given  them  an  opportunity,  by  making  his  difpofitions  in  opea 
iday,  to  reinforce  their  right  and  its  flank,  whither  they  had 
brought  two  thirds  of  their  army,  he  ought  to  have  ^efefed 
both  his  wings,  and  have  made  an  effort  with  his  cavalry, 
fuftained  by  his  infantry  and  artillery,  on  the  enemy's  centre* 
where  they  had  only  cavalry,  and  therefore  mod  probably 
would  have  been  forced  to  give  way :  whereas  by  perfifting 
to  attack  their  right,  he  could  bring  only  his  infantry  into 
a£Hon,  the  ground  being  very  improper  for  cavalry,  as  wreli 
on  account  of  the  ravins  and  woods,  as  of  the  villages  before 
the  enemy's  front ;  that  having  refolved  to  attack  the  Auf- 
trian  right  wing,  the  king  of  Pruflia  fhould  have  brought 
thither  all  his  infantry,  leaving  only  a  line  of  horfe  on  his 
right,  which  would  have  been  fuffccient,  as  the  enemy's  left 
could  never  quit  ks  advantageous  poiidonj  and  defcend  into 
the  plain ;  that  this  woulil  haVe  enabled  him  to  iuitain  pro- 
perly his  van-guard,  which  was  left  expofed ;  to  have  taken 
the  enemy  in  flank,  and  to  have  gained  the  battle  3\  In  a 
word,  it  appears  from  thefe  reflections,  That  the  king  of 
Pruflia  erred,  in  forming  an  attack  where  he  could  not  con- 
veniently combine  the  different  fpecies  of  arms,  whereas 'the 
enemy  had  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a  great  artillery, 
to  fuftain  the  points  attacked  ;  in  letting  his  van-guard  ad* 
vance  fo  far,  that  it  could  not  be  fupported  by  the  line  3  and 
in  attacking  with  too  little  infantry,  confidering  the  nature  cf 
the  ground.  Hence  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  his  Pruffian  majefty,  or  thofe  of  his 

31.  Lloyd,  vol.  it  34.  Id;  Ibid. 
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'all res,  more  fortunate  in  other  quarters.  '  No  fooner  did  the 
Ruffians,  who  had  hovered  long  oiv  the  frontiers,  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Pruffia,  than  general  Lewhald  was  ordered  to 
oppofe  their  progrefs.  He  accordingly  affembled  an  army  of 
thirty  tboufand  men,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  took  poft  at 
Jnftefbufgh,  in  order  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  general  Fermor,  with  one  divifion  of  the  Ruffian 
army,  afiifted  by  a  fleet  from  Revel,  carrying  nine  thoufand 
land  forces,  invefted  Memel ;  and,  after  a  fliort  fiege, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  that  important  place,  which 
was  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  Ruffians,  as  they  could 
mike  it  a  military  ftation,  arid  a  magav.ine  of  provifions  and 
"Aoirs,  that  might  be  'corift'antly  fupplie'd ''by  means  of  their 
inavv. 

Th'is  entcrprife  being  fuccefsfully  executed,  the  whole  Ruf- 
lian  army,  confiding  of  fixty-two  thoufand  foot,  and  nine- 
tern  thoufand  horfe,  with  near  twenty  thoufand  Tartars, 
Calmucks,  and  CofTacks,  united  under  marefchal  Apraxin, 
on  the  river  Rufs,  and  advanced  toward  the  Pregel.  General 
-Lewhald,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his  camp  at 
Irifterburgh,  and  retired"  to  Wehlaw,  where  he  continued 
until  he  received-  pofitive  orders  to  hazard  a  battle. 
Having  reconnoitred  the  pofition  of  the  Ruffians, 
•who  hrul  pa  fled  the  Pregel,  and  were  encamped  at  Grofs 
JagerfdorfF,  near  Norkitten,  hrr  accordingly  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  great 
fury.  Though  thus  in  a  manner  furprifed,  they  received  the 
'•{hock  with  a  Ermncfs  that  aftoniftied  him  ;  and  after  a 
warm  and  general  aclion  of  three  hours,  during  which  vic- 
tory remained  doubtful,  and  every  poflible  exertion,  had  been 
made,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
men  •-. 

Unacquainted  with  the  valour  and  difc  ipline  of  the  Ruf- 
fian infantry,  fince  found  to  be  the  befl  in  Europe,  Lewhald 

33.  Prufiian  account  of  tie  battle,  The  Ruffian  acronnt  is  icrperfea  and 
cotitradidorj. 

deprived 
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deprived  himfelf  of  the  power  of  making  a  vigorous  or  fuc- 
Cefsful  effort  in  any  one  point,  by  extending  his  little  army 
in  a  line  oppofed  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  which  he  in  va:n 
endeavoured  to  break,  as  they  had  every  where,  through  this 
fniftaken  difpofidon,  a  iiiuch  greater  number  of  men  in 
action,  than  he  could  poflibly  prcfent  34;  In  vain  did  he  at- 
tempt to  cut  their  army  in  two,  and  take  them  in  flank,  by 
penetrating  through  certain  openings.  They  received  the 
PrufTians  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  them  to 
give  way.  He  drew  off  his  army,  however,  in  good  order, 
and  re-occupied  his  former  camp  at  Wehlaw. 

While  the  Ruffians,  now  victorious,  were  ravaging  the 
king  of  PrumVs  dominions  on  one  fide  of  Germany,  the 
French  were  (tripping  him  of  his  pofleflions  on  the  other, 
and  laying  the  electorate  of  Hanover  under  contribution. 
After  the  duke  of  Cumberland  paffed  the  Weler,  he  con- 
tinued to  retreat  before  marefcllal  d'Etrees,  until  he  reached 
the  village  of  Haftenbeck.  Having  chofen  an  advantageous 
poft,  he  there  attempted  to  make  a  ftand,  on  the  25th  of 
Julv ;  but  being  worfted^  after  a  vigorous  reiiftance,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  ftation.  Inflead,  however,  of  marching 
immediately  after  the'  action,  as  prudence  feemed  to  dictate, 
toward  Wolfenbuttle,  Halberftadt,  and  Magdeburg,  where 
he  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  Pruffiau  forces, 
his  royal  highnefs  retired  to  Hoya,  under  pretence  of  cover- 
ing Bremen  and  Verden  ;  though,  in  reality,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  communication  with  Stacle,  whither  had  been  removed 
the  archives,  and  mod  valuable  effects  of  Hanover. 

In  the  mean  time  that  electorate,  abandoned  to  the  eneiny, 
Was  laid  under  contribution.  And  the  duke  dc  Richelieu,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  of  Minorca,  having  fucceeded  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army,  foon  faw  himfelf  mailer 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  There,  en* 

34.  Lloyd,  vol.  I.  p.  14?. 
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camped  between  the  Aller  and  the  Elbe,  it  was  fuppofed  his 
royal  highnefs  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground  till  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign,  as  the.feafon  was  already  far  in  the 
decline.  But  the  enemy  having  taken  effectual  meafures  for 
cutting  off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe,  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  figning  the  fingular  convention  of  Ciofter- 
feven  ;  by  which  an  army  of  thirty-eight  thoufancf 
Hanoverians,  Heffians,  and  otncr  troops  in  the  pay 
of  his  Britannic  majefty,  was  difiblved  and  diftributed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonment,  without  being  difarmed  3S, 
or  confidered  as  prifoners  of  war.  The  French  were  left, 
"  till  the  definitive  reconciliation  of  the  two  fovcreigns 36," 

in 

35.  The  court  of  France  afterward  infifted  on  the  difarmlng  of  the  troy-, 
though  the  convention  had  obfer-ved  a  profound  filence  on  that  head'.     It  only  iti- 
pulated,  That  on  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities,  the  auxiliary  troops  fhould  be  frnfe 
home,  and  that  fuch  part  of  the  Hanoverian  army  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
could  not  place  in  the  city  of  Stade,  fhould  go  and  take  quarters  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Elbe,  and  not  be  recruited.    (See  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  it- 
felf ,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  King  of  England':.  C^ndutl  as  tic  Elector  of  Ha' 
no-ner,  published  by  authority.)     Notwithllanding  the  notoriety  of  this  fuel, 
two  coternporary  authors  have  affirmed,  That  in  confeqttencc  of  the  convcn* 
tion  of  Cloiler-feven,  '•'  thirty-eight  thoufand  Hanoverians  laid  down  their 
arms!''     Coniln.  Hlft,  Eng,  vol.  ii.  -  Annual  Reg.  175$. 

36.  This  indefinite  mode  of  expreffion  gave  rife  to  one'cf  the  moil  intricate 
difputes  that  ever  employed  the  pens  of  political  writer?;  and  as  felf-intereft 
dictated  the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  the  queflion,  much  ingenuity  and 
force  of  reafoning  were  difplaye'L     The  French  with  great  plausibility  main- 
tained, that  no  other  moaning  could  reafonabiy  be  affixed  to  the  \vords  of  the 
convention  (which  however  they  attempted  to  menJ  by  certain  Jcfuitical  ex- 
plications) than  that  which  was  natural  and  obvious:  That  the  fiifpcnfion  of 
arn:<  was  to  continue,  a:id  they  confequently  in  pofTeffion  of  rhcir  coaqueiU, 
till  a  general  pacification.   (Parallel  of  tie  GoKiiuft  of  the  K.in^  of  Franc.:  ivitL  tint 
of  the  K.:if.g  of  England  )     The  Englifli  miniftry,  ori  the  other  hund,  affirmed, 
That  the  fufpenuon  of  aims  was  a  mere  'milifaryyegulation,  whicli  was  t(> 
continue  in  force  only  till  the  iffue  of  a  negociation,  then  depending,  begun^ 
by  his  Biit.usaic  mujcfty,  in  quality  of  <_Le>er  of  K-ir.cvcr,   and  the  fud- 
dt-nly  e:\pc-'-lccl  d^claradoii  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  nnd  Verfaillcs  relative  to 
fuch  negociation;  th^.t  this  was  the  reafon  v.liy  it  was  not  thought  neccffury 
to  fix  the  time  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  to  luft.    It  was  drawn  up,  they  faid, 
by  thv  generals  of  the  two'armies,  who  mutually  a»rccd  that  it  fhould  be  of 

force 
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in  full  poffeffion  of  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  though 
under  the  exprels  condition  of  abstaining  from  future  vio- 
lences, hoililities  being  immediately  to  ceafe  on  both  fides. 

Having  ihus  fu.bdued  the  German  dominions  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty,  the  French  were  now  at  liberty  to  turn  their 
whole  forces  againft  thofe  of  the  king  of  FrufTia.  Marefchal 
Richelieu  accordingly  made  his  way  into  Halberftadt  and  the 
Old  Marche  of  Brandenburgh  ;  firft  exadting  contributions, 
and  then  plundering  the  towng.  The  army  of  the  empire, 
under  the  prince  of  Hildburghaufen,  reinforced  by  that  under 
the  prince  de  Soubife,  was  on  full  march  to  enter  Saxony, 
Twenty  thoufand  Swedes,  commanded  by  general  Ungern 
Stornberg,  had  already  entered  Prufiian  Pomerania,  under 
pretence  of  guarantying  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  towns  of  Demmin  and  Anclam,  and  reduced 
the  iflands  of  Ufedom  and  Wollin,  they  laid  the  whole  coun- 
try under  contribution,  without  meeting  with  the  fmajleft  rc- 
fiitancc,  as  the  garrifon  of  Stettin,  conlifting  of  ten  thoufanc} 
men,  could  not  leave  that  important  fortrefs,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  their  progrefs.  The  kingdom  of  Pruffia  was  flill  a 
prey  to  the  barbarities  of  the  Ruffians.  One  Auftrian  army 
had  entered  Silefia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Schweidnitz  ;  while 
another,  penetrating  through  Lufatia,  paflcd  the  PrufTiaii 
armies,  and  fuddenly  presenting  itfelf  before  Berlin,  laid  that 
capital  under  contribution.  The  ruin  of  his  Pruffian  majefly 
feemed  inevitable. 

This  illuftrious  prince,  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  was  on  all 
fides  furroundcd  by  powerful  armies ;  and,  in  confequence 

force  without  the  ratificarion  of  the  two  courts-,  a  thing  irnpofiible,  if  it  is 
fuppofed  the  king  of  England's  German  dominions  were  to  be  delivered  HI> 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  till  a  general  peace,  of  which  there  was  not  tho 
leaft  prcfpecl.  "  But  it  is  evident,"  added  they,  "that  France  herfelf  did 
"  not  underfland  the  hands  of  the  Hanoveriaps  to  he  tied  up  till  a  general 
"  peace,  by  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  concluded  at  Ciofter-feven,  from  her  inlii;  - 
"  ing  on  having  that  flip^ated;  as  an  cxprefs  condition,  in  her  artiul  fchen:<; 
"  of  explication,  propofcd  by  the  count  de  1/ynar,  the  Daniili  minider." 
Ifindicallcn  ef  it;;  King  cf  £t->gland's  ConduR  cs  Eltgw  of  Hanwer. 
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of  the  convention  of  Clofter-feven,  he  feemed  to  be  deferted 
by  the  only  ally  on  whom  he  could  place  any  dependence. 
In  what  manner  he  extricated  hirnfelf  out  qf  thefe  difficul- 
ties, and  what  line  of  policy  was-  purfued,  in  i'uch  delicate 
circumstances,  by  his  Britannic  majefly,  vye  fhall  afterward 
Jiave  uccafion  to  fee. 


LETTER      XXXIII. 


State  ^EUROPE,  and  the  H:j?ory  of  the.  general  War^  continued  froni 
the  Convention  O/"CLOSTER-SC.V£N,  to  the  Battle  o/'MiNDEN,  or 
THORNHAUSEN,  in  1759. 

*~pHE  affairs  of  England,  where  tumult,  clamour,  and  dif-r 

content  had  long  prevailed,  were  (till  in  diforder,  when 

intelligence  arrived  of  the  humiliating  convention  of  Clofter- 

fevcn,  which  overwhelmed  the  court  with  ihame  and  confu- 

fion.     Pitt  and  Legge,  the  two  popular  minifters, 

rjad  been  reftored  to  their  refpective  offices,  in  com- 

pliance with  the  general  wifh  of  the   nation,  expreffed  in 

many  warm  addreiles  to  the  throne.     Bpt  they  had  not  yet 

had  time  to  plan  any  regular  fyftem  of  meafures  ;  and  the 

firft  enterpiife  they  hazarded  mifcarried  to  the  no  fmall  mor- 

tification  of  their  friends,  and  to  the  fevere  difappointment, 

forrow,  and  furprife  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France,  in  order  to 
raife  the  drooping  ipirits  of  the  people  by  an  appearance  of 
vigour,  and  the  credit  of  the  Britilh  arms,  fo  funk  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe,  by  fome  greaj:  blpw,  arid  to  induce,  if  poffible, 
the  French  monarch  to  witl^draw  part  of  his  troops  from 
Gennany,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominion^,  infread  of 
profecuting  foreign  conquefrs.  Its  ultimate  purpofe  was  the 
relief  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  its  immediate  objecl; 
fhe  deflru6lipn  of  the  French  ihipping  and  naval  (lores  af 

Rochfort- 
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Rochfort.  The  defoliation  of  the  armament,  however,  was. 
kept  a  profound  feeret.  But  the  highcft  expectations  of  fuc- 
cefs  were  formed  from  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations, 
and  the  confidence  which  the  public  had  in  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  by  whom  the  enterprife  was  faid  to  have 
been  planned. 

Happily  thefe  expectations  began  in  fome  mcafurc  to 
abate,  in  confequence  of  certain  unforefeen  delays,  before 
the  failing  of  the  fleet.  At  length,  on  the  ill-omened  day  that 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  figned  the  convention  of 
Clofter-feven,  the  formidable  armament  piit  to  fea, 
It  coniifted  of  eighteen  fhips  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  befide  frigates,  fire-f'hips,  bomb-ketches,  and  a  num- 
ber of  tranfports,  carrying  ten  regiments  of  land  forces,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  hopes  of  the  people 
were  again  revived:  their  petitions  to  heaven  were  fervent ; 
and  imagination,  warmed  by  vows  and  withes,  looked  fondly 
forward  to  fome  important  concjuefr.  What  then  was  the 
aftonifliment  of  the  nation,  when  this  mighty  fleet,  which 
had  colt  the  government  almoft  a  million  of  money,  after 
beating  off  the  coaft  of  France  for  three  weeks,  and  filling 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-ports  with  terror,  returned  to  Eng- 
land without  having  taken  fo  much  as  a  fifhing  town  !— - 
without  having  attempted  or  effected  any  thing  !  except  de- 
ftroying  fome  half-finjihed  fortifications  on  the  little  iflancl 
of  Aix,  fitua.te4  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  which 
leads  up  :o  Rochfort. 

Language  cannot  paint  the  expreflions  of  difappointment 
that  appeared  in  every  countenance.  Every  heart  feemed  to 
feel  the  national  difgrace,  and  every  eye  to  lighten  with  in- 
dignation at  the  officers  employed  in  the  expedition,  The 
officers  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  mifcarriage 
on  the  miniflry,  in  planning  an  impracticable  enterprife. 
The  miniftry,  fupporfed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  retorted 
the  charge,  by  accufmg  the  officers  of  cowardice  or  incapa- 
pity,  A  court  of  inquiry,  appointed  by  his  majefty,  ccnfurcd 
R  4  the 
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the  conduff  of  Sir  John  Morclaunt,  the  commander  in  chief  ^ 
and  a  court-martial,  composed  of  officers  of  reputation,  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge  of  dif obeying  his  inJhrHfl'wns.  The 
public  opinion  remained  the  fame. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  trial  and  inqueft  it  appeared,  That  the 
rniniflry  had  reafon  to  believe,  o.n  good  information,  that  an 
attempt  upon  Rochfort  would  be  very  practicable.  Nor  \vas 
there  any  thing  offered  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  fuch 
attempt,  if  it  had  been  made  when  the  fleet  fir  ft  arrived  before 
that  place.  But  it  was  proved,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  to  the  feyere  regret  of  ail  lovers  of 
their  king  and  country,  of  every  man  who  had  any  pride  in 
the  military  glory  of  England^  That  the  time  which  ought  to, 
have  been  employed  in  adtion  was  fpent  in  confutations  and 
councils  of  war,  a>hd  the  purpofed  defcent  finally  relinquifhe4 
without  any  fufficieut  caufe  *.  In  a  word,  the  principal  of- 
iicers,  admiral  Hawke  excepted,  feemed  mutually  defirous  to 
avoid  a  landing.  And  their  frequent  confultations,  notwiths- 
tanding the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who' were  impatient  to  re- 
trieve the  honour  of  their  country,  feemed  to  have  more  in, 
view  than  a  common  excufe  for  inaction  ;  a  concerted  apo  - 
iogy  for  not  making  a  defcent,  than  any  hoflile  purpofe- 
againft  the  enemy. 

'While  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  mourning  over 
this  jfhameful  mifcarriage,  which,  joined  to  the  accumulating 
misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Prufiia,  and  the  mortifying  con- 
vention, of  Glqfter-feven,  exhibited  a  moft  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  their  affairs  in. Europe,  thoie  in  America  did  not  afford 
a  more  flattering  profpedh  Although  a  large  reinforcement 
of  trcops  had  been  fen't  thither,  and  a  vafl  fupply  of  warlike 
{tores,  the  third  campaign  feryed  only  to  fvvell  the  triumphs 
of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  yp°n  Grown  Point,  "Co  long  meditated,  was 
a(ido   for    an    expedition    agaiafl    Lo\iifb(urg.      Lord 

J0  Sec  the  prritcd  EviJente  in  the  publicaticijs  of  vhe  times. 
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Loudon,  who  in  perfon  was  to  command  the  land  forces,  ac- 
cordingly left  New  York  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with  a  body 
of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  failed  for  Halifax  ;  where  he  was 
joined  by  admiral  Holbourn  with  a  confiderable  fleet,. and 
about  five  thoufand  land  forces.  But  when  the  fleet  and 
army  were  almofl  ready  to  proceed  for  Cape  Breton,  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  Halifax,  that  the  Breft  fleet,  coniiftr 
ing  of  feventeen  (hips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  and  an  abundant  fupply  of  ammunition 
and  provifions,  was  arrived  at  Louifburg,  This  intelligence 
immediately  fufpended  the  preparations,  and  damped  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Britifh  officers.  Councils  of  war  were  held  one 
after  another ;  and  the  refult  of  the  whole  was,  That  as  the 
place  which  had  been  the  objecl:  of  their  armament  was'fo 
flrongly  reinforced,  the  French  fleet  rather  fuperior  to  the 
Englifh,  and  the  feafori  of  the  year  fo  far  advanced,  it  was 
advifeable  to  defer  the  enterprife  til!  a  more  favourable  op 
portunity. 

Thus  terminated  the  projected  expedition  againft  Louif- 
burg, like  that  againil  Rochfort,  in  a  manner  inglorious  to 
{he  Britifh  arms,  and  difgraceful  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh 
officers.  But  thofe  were  not  the  worft  conferences  that  at- 
tended it. 

Since  the  taking  of  Ofwego,  the  French  had  remained 
mailers  of  the  Great  Lakes  :  nor  could  the  Britifh  forces 
prevent  their  collecting  the  Indians  from  all  parts,  and  fe- 
^ucing  or  compelling  them  to  a6l  in  their  favour.  The 
country  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who 
preferred  even  the  ihado\v  of  friendship  to  England,  was 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarous  enemy.  The  Bri- 
tifh  forts  at  the  great  Carrying  Place  were  demolifhed,  and 
Wood  Creek  was  induftrioufly  fliut  up.  Tn  confequence  of 
thefe  unfortunate  circumftances,  all  communication  with  our 
Indian  allies  was  cut  ciT;  and  what  was  it  ill  worfe,  the 
whole  Engliili  frontier  lay  perfectly. uncovered  to  the  irrujn 
{ions  of  the  French  and  their  defoUiing  favagcs.  All  our 

fine 
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fine  fettlements  on  the  Mohawk  river,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground,  called  the  German  Flats,  were  deftroyed. 

Elated  with  fo  many  advantages,  the  French  were  ambi- 
tious of  diftinguifhing  the  campaign  by  fome  important  blow. 
And  no  fooner  did  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  jearn,  that 
lord  Loudon,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Englim  forces,  had 
left  New- York,  than  he  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Fort 
William  Henry.  This  fon  had  been  built  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  Lake  George,  in  order  to  cover  the  frontier  of  the 
Britiih  fettlements,  as  well  as  to  command  the  lake.  The 
fortifications  were  good,  and  the  place  was  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
colonel  Monro,  Nor  were  thofe  its  only  fecurity.  An 
army  of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  conduct 
of  general  Webb,  was  polled  at  no  great  diftance,  and  a 
much  greater  force  might  have  been  ailbmbled.  The  French 
forces,  collected  from  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
adjacent  forts,  together  with  a  party  of  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians, are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  nine  thoufand  men. 
With  thefe,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery,  Montcalm  advan- 
ced againft  the  object  of  his  enterprife,  while  general  Webb 
beheld  his  approaches  with  aij  indifference  bordering  on  in- 
fatuation, or  intimately  allied  to  bafenefs.  In  a  word,  the 
enemy  meeting  with  no  obftruc~tion  from  the  quarter  whenca 
they  dreaded  it  moil,  obliged  the  Engjifji  fort  to  furrender. 

The  garrifon  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war.  But  the  Indians  in  the  French  army,  difregarding 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  fell  upon  the  foldiers,  and  the  fa- 
•yages  in  the  Englifh  fervicc,  as  foon  as  they  left  the  place,  pil- 
laging them,  dragging  them  out  of  their  ranks,  fcalping,  toma- 
hawking, and  exerciiing  upon  them  every  fpecies  of  cruelty 
known  among  rhp  natives  of  North  America  *.  An4  what 
is  yet  more  extraordinaiy,  and  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  pofte- 

a.  Thefe  barbarities  are  ftrongly  Delineated  in  rnany  letters  from  the  offir 
cers,  after  they  arrived  at  New  York. 
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rity  will  not  credit,  two  thoufand  Englilhmen,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  becoming  the 
victims  of  fuch  violence,  remained  tame  fpedtators  of  thefe 
barbarities,  or  fought  fafety  only  in  flight ! 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  however,  no  lefs  generous 
than  brave,  was  able  at  length  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  fa- 
vages,  and  treated  the  fufferers  with  great  humanity.  Yet 
his  fummons  to  colonel  Monro,  when  he  began  the  fiege, 
leaves  room  to  fuppofe,  that  he  meant,  in  cafe  of  reiiflance, 
to  ftrike  terror  into  the  British  troop?  by  a  new  difplay  of 
Indian  cruelty.  "  I  am  ftijl  able,"  fays  he,  "  to  reftrain  th$ 
"  favageS)  and  to  oblige  -fhem  to  obferve  a  capitulation,  as 
*'  none  of  them  have  been  killed  \  but  this  confront  will  not 
"  be  in  my  power  in  other  circumftances  V 

When  intelligence  of  thofe  new  loffes  and  difgraces  aiv 
rived  in  England,  the  people,  ajready  fufficiently  mortified, 
funk  into  a  general  defpondency.  And  certain  moral  and 
political  writers,  who  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and 
afcrjbed  its  misfortunes  to  a  total  cprruption  pf  manners  an4 
principles,  and  an  utter  extinction  of  the  martial  fpirit,  gained 
univerfal  credit 4.  But  the  more  zealous  friends  pf  the  new 
admiqiOration,  in  conjunction  with  the  younger  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  warmly  vindicated  th.e  national  character, 
arid  feemed  to  long  for  an  opportunity  tq  give  the  lie  tp  the 
vifionary  prognostics  p.f  fplenetic  theory  and  croaking  me- 
lancholy. In  the  mean  time  public  opinion,  ever  fluctuat- 
ing, and  wholly  governed  by  events,  took  a  lefs  gloomy  di- 
rection. The  rirft  ray  of  hope  came  from  the  Eaft. 

When  admiral  Watfon  returned  tp  the  coafl  of  Coro- 
mandel,  after  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Gheria,  the  refidence 
pf  the  famous  pirate  Angria,  he  was  informed  of  the  lofs  of 

3.  Letter,  dated  At}g.  3,  1757,  and  figned  MONTCALM. 

4.  The  rfjoft  cliftinguiftied  of  thefe  writers  was  Dr.  Brown,  whofe  Efimatt 
if  tie  Manners  and  Principles  tf  tie  Times f  abounding  with  awful  predi&ions, 
was  bought  up  and  re^cl  with  incredible  avidity,  and  as  much  confided  in  as 
if  |;c  had  been  divinely  infpired. 

Calcutta, 
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Calcutta,  -with  all  the  horrid  circumilances  attending  it,  and 
refolved  upon  revenge.  He  accordingly  took  on  board  r\'Ir. 
Give,  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  w:*u  ^  rt  of  the 
Englifh  Eaft  India  company's  troops  at  Madr.  ,  'ailed 

for  the  bay  of  Bengal.  By  a  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
fea  and  land  forces,  the  forts  of  Buzbuzia  and  Tannah  A 
fpeedily  reduced.  The  town  of  Calcutta  was  recovered  ; 
and  the  English  colours  being  once  more  hoifled  on  Fort 
William,  Mr.  Drake  and  the  members  of  the  council,  who 
Kad  hitherto  remained  on  board  the  fhips  in  the  river,  were 
again  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  government. 

Not  fatisned  with  this  fuccefs,  the  British  commanders 
inacle  themfelves  matters  alfo  of  the  large  town  of  Hughley,. 
-where  the  nabob  had  eftablifhed  his  principal  magazines. 
Enraged  at  fo  many  loifes,  and  dreading  more,  Surajah  JDow- 
lah  afTembled  a  great  army,  and  marched  toward  Calcutta, 
determined  fererely  to  chaftife  the  audacity  of  the  invaders, 
and  even  finally  to  expel  every  Englishman  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal.  But  he  met  with  fo  warm  a  falute  from 
colonel  dive,  captain  Coote,  and  other  gallant  officers,  at  the 
head  of  the  company's  troops,  reinforced  with  fix  hundred 
tailors  from  the  fleet,  as  induced  him  to  fue  for  peace,  and 
agree-  to  fuch  terms  as  the  Englifh  commanders  thought 
cr  to  diclate.  He  engaged  to  reftore  to  the  Eaft-India 
cotnp'any  all  their  factories,  goods,  and  money,  which  had 
becn-feized  bv  his  orders  ;  to  reinftate  them  in  all  their  for- 
fnrr  privileges  ;  and  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  prefidency 
over  thirty-eight  neighbouring  villages,  conformable  to  a 
difputed  grant  that  had  been  obtained  from  the  Great 

.I5. 

-'Informed  of  the  new  war  between  France   and  Great 

Britain,  and  having  nothing  now  to  fear  from  the  nabob,  the 

Englifh  commanders  reO/lved  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the 

i  Bengal.     Their  £1  ft  ol>je6<:  was  the  re- 

. 

5.  Onus's  Ift/l.  JnJ$.  book  vii.    Lond.;G«^L',  Sept.  ac,  1757. 
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<3u6tion  of  Chandernagore,  the  principal  French  fettlement 
in  the  province,  and  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  fltuated  a 
little  higher  on  the  river  Hughley  than  Calcutta.  In  the  ex- 
pedition againft  this  town  and  fort,  colonel  Clive  command- 
cd  fevcn  hundred  European  troops,  and  fixteen  hundred  Se- 
poys, or  foldiers  of  the  country,  habituated  to  the  ufe  of  fire- 
arms. The  fquadron,  confiding  of  three  fail  of  the  line, 
and  a  floop  of  war,  was  conducted  by  the  admirals  Watfou 
and  Pocock,  The  place  was-  defended  by  fix  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans, and  three  hundred  Sepoys,  who  gallantly  difputed 
every  pofh  But  fo  powerful  was  the  cannonade  from  the 
(hips,  as  foon  as  they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
works,  and  from  two  batteries,  mounted  with  twenty-four 
pounders,  that  affailed  with  a  crofs  fire  the  two  baftions  of 
the  fort  againfl  which  the  men  of  war  laid  their  broadfides', 
that  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after  a  fhort  but 
vigorous  conflict  of  three  hours. 

As  conqueft  naturally  expands  the  views  of  the  conqueror, 
Clive,  who  was  formed  for  vaft  undertakings,  no  fooner 
found  himfelf  in  porTefTion  of  Chandernagore,  than  he- con- 
ceived the  defign  of  humbling  flill  farther  the  nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, and  of  advancing  to  a  yet  greater  height  the  interefcs  of 
the  Engliih  Eaft  India  company.  And  the  conduct  of  that 
prince  furnimed  him  with  many  pretexts  for  renewing  hofti*- 
iities. 

Surajah  Dowlah  was  backward  in  fulfilling  the  treaty  he 
had  lately  concluded  with  the  company.  He  attempted  to 
evade  the  execution  of  the  chief  articles  of  it  ;  and  he  had 
entered  into  fecret  intrigues  with  the  French,  to  whom  he 
teemed  difpofed  to  afford  protection  in  return  for  fupport. 
The  Englifti  colonel  therefore  refolvcd  to  compel  him  to 
perform  his  ftipulations  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  chauife 
him  tor  his  breach  of  faith,  and  even  to  diveft  him  of  his  au- 
thority. In  the  Lift  refoiution  he  was  confirmed  (if  it  \ 
not  fuggefled)  by  a  difcovery  of  the  difiafreclion  of  Mcer 
'  8'  JafHcr, 
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Jaffier,  commander  in  chief  of  the  nabob's  forces,  and  of  the 
intrigues  of  Surajah  Dowlah  with  the  French  officers  in  the 
Decan, 

The  meafures  employed  by  Clive,  to  accomplim  this  re- 
X'o-lution,  do  no  lefs  honour  to  his  fagacity  and  addrefs,  as  a 
politician,  than  to  his  vigour  and  {kill,  as  a  commander* 
While  he  conducted  ari  intricate  arid  dangerous  riegociation 
with  Meer  Jaffier,  by  means  of  his  agents,  he  counterfeited 
friendship  fo  artfully,  as  not  only  to  quiet  the  fufpicions  of 
the  Nabob,  but  to  induce  him  to  diflblve  his  army ;  which  had 
been  affembled  at  PlaflTy,  a  llrong  camp  to  the  fouth  of  his 
capital,  before  the  taking  of  Chandernagore,  in  confluence 
of  a  report,  that  the  Englifh  commander  meant  next  to  at? 
tack  Muxadavad.  "  Why  do  you  keep  your  forces  in  the 
**  field,"  faid  he  infulioufly,  "  after  fo  many  marks  of  friend- 
"  fhip  and  confidence? — They  diftrefs  all  the  merchants, 
**  and  prevent  us  from  renewing  our  trade.  The  Englifli 
M  cannot  {lay  in  Bengal  without  freedom  of  commerce, 
"  Do  not  reduce  us  to  the  neceffity  of  fufpe&ing,  that  you 
44  intend  to  deftroy  us  as  foon  as  you  have  an  opportu- 
«  nity  6." 

In  order  to  quiet  thefe  pretended  fears,  Surajah  Dowlah 
recalled  his  army,  though  not  without  great  anxiety.  "  If," 
cried  he,  with  keen  emotion,  "  the  colonel  fliould  deceive 
"  me !" — And  the  fecret  departure  of  the  Englifli  agents 
from  Muxadavad  foon  convinced  him  that  he  was  deceived. 
He  again  afifembled  his  army,  and  ordered  it  to  re-occupy  its 
former  camp  at  Plaffy  ;  after  having  made  Mcer  Jaffier,  by 
the  moft  folemn  oaths  upon  the  Koran,  renew  his  obliga- 
tions of  fidelity  and  allegiance. 

The  Engliih  commander,  who  had  hoped  to  take  poffcflion 
of  that  important  poll,  was  not  a  little  difconcerted  by  this 
movement.  The  nabob  had  reached  Plafly,  twelve  hours 
before  him,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  eighteen 

6.  Orme,  ubi  fup. 

thoufand 
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fhoufand  horfe.  Thefe  forces  were  protected  by  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  planted  in  the  openings  between  the  columns,  into 
which  the  Indian  army  was  divided,  and  partly  directed  by 
forty  Frenchmen.  Cllve,  however,  though  furprifed  at  the 
enemy's  numbers  as  well  as  at  their  formidable  array,  re- 
folved  to  give  them  battle.  He  accordingly  drew  up  his  lit- 
'tie  army,  confiding  of  about  one  thoufand  Europeans,  and 
two  thoufand  Sepoys,  under  cover  of  eight  field-pieces.  The 
cannonade  was  brifk  on  both  fides,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  near  noon ;  when  a  heavy  mower  damaged 
the  enemy's  powder,  and  their  fire  began  gradually  to  flag. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  circumftance  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  army.  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  hitherto  remained  ia 
his  tent  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  been  flattered  every 
moment  with  affurances  of  victory,  was  now  informed  that 
Meer  Murdeen,  the  only  general  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could 
rely,  was  mortally  wounded.  Overwhelmed  by  fo  weighty 
a  misfortune,  he  fent  for  Meer  Jaffier,  and  throwing  his  tur- 
ban on  the  ground,  "  Jaffier  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  turban 
"  you  mud  defend."  The  traitor  bowed,  and  with  his  hand 
on  his  bread,  promifcd  his  bed  fervices.  But  no  fooner  did 
he  join  his  troops,  than  he  fent  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  ac- 
quainting him  with  what  had  paiTed ;  and  requeuing  him 
either  inftandy  to  pufli  on  to  victory,  or  to  ftprm  the  nabob's 
camp,  during  the  following  night. 

The  letter,  however,  was  not  delivered  till  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  decided ;  fo  that  Clive  was  dill  held  in  fome  de- 
gree of  fufpenfe  with  refpedt  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of 
Jaffier.  Meanwhile  the  nabob,  underftanding  that  his  gene- 
ral continued  inactive,  fuddenly  ordered  a  retreat.  Mount- 
ing a  camel,  foon  after,  he  fled  toward  Muxadavad,  accom- 
panied by  two  thoufand  horfemen,  And  the  Engliih  army, 
having  furmounted  every  difficulty,  entered  his  camp  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  other  obstruction  than 
what  was  occaiioned  by  baggage  and  (lores ;  it  being  utterly 

abandoned 
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abandoned  by  his  troops  which  were  feen  flying  on  all  fide? 
in  the  utmoft  confulion  7. 

Having  at  length  received  Meer  Jafner's  letter,  Cliyc 
preffed  on  with  his  victorious  army  to  paudpore,  regardlefs 
of  the  rich  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp.  He  arrived  there 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  next  morning  faluted 
the  traitor  nabob  (chough  more  properly  fubah)  of  Bengal, 
Bah,er,  and  Orixa- 

The  new  nabob  haftened  with  his  troops  to  Muxadavad^ 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  EngliOi  commander.  Froni 
that  city,  Surajah  Dowlah  had  made  his  efcape  in  difguife, 
the  day  after  his  defeat ;  accompanied  only  by  his  favourite 
women,  and  by  the  eunuch  who  governed  his  feraglio,  hay* 
ing  loft  all  confidence  in  his  army,  and  in  his  officers,  both 
civil  and  military.  He  was  taken  ;  brought  back  to  his  ca- 
pital ;  imprifoned,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Meerum, 
the  fon  of  Jaffier ;  an  ambitious  and  cruel  youth,  who  was 
unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  in  the  pcv;er  of  fortune  that 
violence  could  fecure8.  Nor  can  his  conduct  be  blamed 
on  the  maxims  of  Afiatic  policy.  His  father's  fway>  which 
Otherwife.  might  have  been  difputed,  was  inftantly  acknow- 
ledged over  all  the  three  provinces  that  compofe  the  vjfecroy- 
alty  or  fubahfliip. 

It  now  only  remained  for  colonel  Glivc  to  make  Meer 
jaffier,  whom  he  had  fcated  in  the  Mufnud  or  throne,  fulfil 
the  conditional  engagements  into  which  he  had  folemnly  en- 
tered, before  the  Englifh  army  was  put  in  motion  for  his  fup- 
port.  After  attempting  fome  evafions,  by  pleading  the  low- 
ncfs  of  his  predecefTor's  treafury,  the  nabob  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  adhere  to  every  itipuhuion.  And  a  treaty  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport  was  read,  and  acknowledged  to  have  been 
iigned  by  him. 

*'  I  engage,  That  as  foon  as  I  fhall  be  eflablifhed  in  the 

1.  Ormc,  Bift.  Indtf*  book  vii.  8.  Id.  ibid. 

** 
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*«  government  of  Bengal,  Beh.ar,  and  Orixa,  I  will  'maintain 
"  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Englilh  by  Surajah 
"  Dowlah ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  Engliih  In  all  be  my 
**  enemies,  whether  they  be  Indians  or  Europeans  ;  that  all 
"  the  effects  and  factories  belonging  to  the  French  in  Ben- 
"  gal,  the  paradife  of  nations,  or  in  Behar  and  Orixi,  {hall 
"  remain  in  the  poffemon  of  the  Englifh — 'and  I  \vill  never 
"  more  allow  them  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  three  provinces  ; 
"  that,  in  confederation  of  the  lofles  which  the  Englifh 
"  company  have  fuftained  by  the  capture  and  plunder  of 
**  Calcutta  by  the  nabob,  and  the  charges  occafioned  by 
*'  maintaining  forces  to  recover  thdr  factories,  I  will  give 
**  one  Crore  of  rupees,"  equivalent  to  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  ilerling  ;  "  and  that,  for  the  effects 
"  plundered  from  the  Englifli  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  I  will 
**  give  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,"  equivalent  to  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  five  thoufand  pounds  flerling.  He  alfo  agreed  to  in- 
demnify the  Armenian,  Gentoo,  and  other  Afiatic  inhabit- 
ants of  Calcutta,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  the 
Englim  Eaft  India  Company9.  In  a  word,  the  indemnifi- 
cation and  reftitutions,  with  a  donation  of  fifty  lacks  of  ru- 
pees to  the  fleet  and  army,  exclufive  of  private  gratuities, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  two  millions  feven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Near  one  third  of 
that  fum  was  immediately  paid  in  coined  filver  zo. 

Before  information  arrived  in  England  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  fouth  of  Afia,  fo  favourable  to  the  interefrs  of  Great 
Britain,  a  variety  of  events  had  happened  in  Europe,  which 
fervcd  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  nation,  and  give  a 
more  agreeable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  his  Britannic  majefly 
and  his  allies. 

While  the  king  of  Prufiia  was  wholly  occupied  in  obfcrv- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  Auftrians,  and  ftruggling  to  preferve 

9.  Ormc,  uhi  fup.     Loud.  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  i/j8. 

10.  Orme,  book  vii. 

VOL.  V.  S  &3 
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his  footing  in  Bohemia,  the  army  of  the  empire,  under  the 
prince  of  Hihlburghaufen,  having  formed,  as  already  ohierv- 
cd,  a  jun&ion  with  the  French  army  under  the  prince  de 
Soubiie,  at  Erfurth,  affumed  the  title  of  the  Combined  Army, 
vvhofe  immediate  objedt  it  was  to  drive  the  Pruffians  out  of 
Saxony.  The  generals  of  that  army  accordingly  refolved  to 
march  down  the  Saala,  (iuppolmg  they  had  nothing  to  up- 
prehend  from  his  Prutfian  majelry)  and  begin  their  opera- 
tions with  the  liege  of  Leipfic.  This  enterpriie  they  chofe, 
in  preference  to  any  other,  becaufe  they  would  there  be  at 
hand  to  receive  all  kind  of  fuccours  from  Richelieu's  army, 
now  entirely  at  liberty,  in  confequence  of  the  convention  of 
Clofter-feven ;  and  alib  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  they 
could  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  that  part  of  Saxony, 
and  proceed  next  campaign,  in  full  force,  to  the  entire  con- 
queft  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Magdeburg  and 
Brandenburg.  But  all  their  defigns  were  broken,  by  the  vi- 
gilance and  activity  of  the  enterprifing  Frederick. 

Aware  of  the  necefiity  of  oppoiing  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  and  Imperialifts,  or  of  humbling  himielf  at  the  iu.r 
of  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Pruifia  purfued  a  line  of  conduct 
worthy  of  a  hero  and  a  commander.  Leaving  an  army  of 
forty  battalions  and  feventy  fquadrons  under  the  prince  of 
Bevern,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Auurians,  and  defend 
Silcfia,  he  marched  to  Drcfclen  ;  quickly  aflembled  a  new 
army,  and  proceeded  to  the  Saala.  The  enemy  abandoned 
Erfurth,  on  his  approach,  and  retired  to  Eifenach.  He  fol- 
lowed them,  with  an  intention  to  give  them  battle,  but  found 
them  too  advantageoufly  pofted  to  hazard  an  attack  ;  and  as 
they  feemed  iludioufly  to  decline  an  aclion,  he  fell  back  on 
the  Saala,  the  better  to  fubiift  his  troops.  Various  move- 
ments were  afterward  made  by  both  armies.  And  the  gene- 
rals of  the  combined  army  having  received  a  reinforcement 
under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  during  the  abfence  of  his  Pruffian 
majcfty,  who  had  been  obliged  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his 
capital,  they  refumed  their  resolution  of  penetrating  into 

Saxony. 
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axony.  They  accordingly  paffed  the  Saala,  eftabliihed 
their  head-quarters  at  WeifTenfels,  and  fent  the  count  de 
Mailly  to  iummon  Leipfic. 

Marefchal  Keith,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  into  that  im- 
rtant  place  with  fix  thoufand  men,  treated  the  fummons 
with  contempt.     And  before  the  enemy  could  form  the  liege j 
he  was  happily  joined  by  the  king  of  Prullia,  who  now  faw 
the  neceflity  of  giving,  battle  to  the  combined  army,'  confiding 
of  fifty  thoufand  French  and  Imperialifts,  with  lefs  than  half 
its  number^     With  this  view  he  parTed  the  Saala  at  Weiflen- 
fels,  Merfeburg,  and  Halle,  the  enemy  having  repaflfed  the 
fame  river  on  his  approach,  and  affembled  his  troops  near 
the  village  of  Roibach.     The  combined  army  was  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  his  Pruflian  majefty,  having  ex*-' 
ainined  the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  refolved  to  attack  them. 
He  accordingly  advanced  with  that  intention  ;  but  finding 
they  had  changed  their  pofition,  he  defifted  from  the  attempt, 
and  encamped,  with  his  left  at  Roibach,  his  centre  at  Shar- 
taw,  and  his  right  toward  Bedra.     The  generals  of  the  com- 
bined army,  confidering  this  caution  as  the  effect  of  fear, 
and  elated  with  their  great  fuperiority  in  numbers,  deter- 
mined to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  next  morning. 
In   confequence  of  that   refolutioiij   they  put  their 
troops  in  motion  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  advanced  in  order 
of  battle  ;  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  the  infantry  in  the  rear. 
The   king  of  Pruftia  remained   quiet  till  two   o'clock  j 
when,  perceiving  that  the  enemy's  purpofe  was  to  attack  his 
left  flank,  he  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  march  in 
that  dire&ion,  behind  the  heights  of  Reichertfwerben.    Thefe 
concealed  his  motions ;  and*  in  order  farther  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  he  left  his  camp  Handing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
rnoft  perfect,  and  even  infatuated  fecurity.   Confident  of  viclo- 
ry ,  the  French  and  Imperialifts  advanced  with  fo  much  precipi- 
tation, that  their  army  was  thrown  into  fome  dilbrder  in  its 
.march  ;  and  before  fh.-y  had  time  to  form,  they  were  uncx- 
pcvftedly  attacked,  and  routed  by  the  Prtiflian  horfe.     Their 
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cavalry  attempted  to  rally  behind  the  village  of  BufendorfF; 
but  the  PrufTians  purfued  their  advantage  with  fuch  ardour, 
that  the  enemy  were  again  routed  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field. 

Meanwhile  the  generals  of  the  combined  army  endeavour- 
ed to  form  their  infantry,  though  with  little  fuccefs.  It  was 
fuddenly  broken  by  the  Pruffian  foot,  fupported  by  the  ca- 
valry and  artillery.  The  prince  de  Soubife,  however,  did 
not  yet  give  up  the  battle  as  loft.  He  ordered  the  body  of 
refefve,  confifting  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  advance 
and  fuftain  the  infantry  ;  in  hopes  of  thus  enabling  them  to 
form  the  line.  But  thefe  frefh  regiments  were  inftantly  at- 
tacked, broken,  and  driven  off  the  field,  like  the  former  ;  and 
the  infantryr  after  a  vigorous  combat,  was  alfo  obliged  to  give 
way.  A  complete  victory  remained  to  his  Pruflian  majefty, 
who  did  not  lofe  above  three  hundred  men  ;  whereas  the  lofs 
of  the  French  and  Imperialifts  amounted  to  near  nine  thou- 
fand,  including  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners.  Among  the 
latter  were  eleven  generals,  and  three  hundred  officers  of  in- 
ferior rank  ". 

With  the  battle  of  Rofbach  ended  the  campaign  in  Saxo- 
ny, the  combined  army  being  no  longer  fit  for  action.  Bat 
there  was  yet  no  reft  for  the  victorious  Frederick.  A  great 
army  of  Auftrians  and  Hungarians,  under  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  aflifted  by  marefchal  Daunand  general  Nadafti,  had 
entered  Silefia,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Be- 
vern,  and  threatened  an  entire  eonqueft  of  that  fine  province, 
which  had  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  bloodshed.  Their  firft 
cnterprife  was  the  fiege<  of  Schweidnitz ;  a  rich,  populous, 
and  ftrong  town,  iituated  in  a  plain  about  three  miles  beyond 
the  mountains  which  feparate  Silefia  from  Bohemia,  and  gar- 
rifoned  with  fix  thoufand  men. 

The  fiege  of  this  important  place  was  committed  to  gene- 
ral Nadafti,  who  inverted  it  on  the  2yth  of  October.  Mean 
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time  the  prince  of  Bevern  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Breflaw,  in  order  to  covei  that  capital ;  while  the 
prince  of  Lorrain  and  marefchal  Daun  took  poft  at  no  great 
diftance  to  watch  his  motions,  and  prevent  his  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Schweidnitz.  And  Nadafli,  who  was  rein- 
forced during  the  fiege  by  a  large  body  of  Bavarians  and 
Wurtemburgers,  conducted  his  operations  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that,  three  redoubts  being  carried  at  once  by 
aflault,  the  place  was  taken,  and  the  garrifon  made  pri- 
ibners  of  war,  after  the  trenches  had  been  open  only  twelve 
days. 

Prince  Charles,  having  thus  fecured  a  communication  with 
Bohemia,  by  acquiring  the  command  of  the  defiles,  and  alfo 
a  place  well  ilored  with  provifions,  to  retire  into  in  cafe  of 
difafter,  was  encouraged  to  attack  the  prince  of  Bevern  in 
his  camp,  though  now  ftrongly  fortined,  as  foon  as  lie  was 
joined  by  Nadafti.  The  cannonading  began  at  nine 
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in  the  morning,  and  was  continued  with  great  fury 
till  noon,  when  the  PrufTian  entrenchments  were  flormed  in 
every  quarter.  Twice  were  the  Atiftrians  repulfed  with 
great  {laughter  ;  but  their  third  attack  was  irrefilHble.  The 
Pruffians  were  driven  from  mod  of  their  redoubts ;  vid  the 
prince  of  Bevern,  taking  advantage  of  the  friendly  approach 
of  night,  which  only  prevented  his  entrenchments  being  en- 
tirely forced,  abandoned  his  lines,  and  retired  behind  the 
Oder.  Nor  was  this  his  only  misfortune.  Going  to  recon- 
noitre the  victorious  enemy,  two  days  after  the-  battle,  he 
was  made  prifoner  by  a  party  of  Croats,  and  Breflaw  furren- 
tiered  to  the  Auftrians I2. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  his  Pruffian 
majefty,  notwithstanding  his  fuccefs  at  Rofbach.     At  that 
time  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  S:lefia,  the  great  bone 
of  contentio^ .  he  arrived  at  Parchwitz  on  the  Oder, 
with  his  fmah  but  victorious  army,  new  confiding  only  of 
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nineteen  battalions  and  thirty-three  fquadrons.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  remains  of  the  army  lately  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Severn  •  the  whole  forming  a  gallant  body  of 
thirty-fix  thoufand  meq,  determined  to  conquer  of  die  with 
their  leader. 

The  Auftrians,  thinking  the  campaign  finished,  were  pre- 
paring to  go  into  winter  quarters  l3,  when  they  heard  of  the 
warlike  king's  approach.  It  rather  furpriied  than  alarmed 
them.  Prince  Charles  and  marcfchal  Daun  immediately  re- 
folved  to  give  him  battle.  Having  left  a  flrong  garrifon  in 
Breflaw,  they  accordingly  paffed  the  river  at  Schweidnitz,  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thoufand  good  troops,  and  were  advan- 
cing toward  Glogaw,  with  the  fulleft  affurance  of 
victory,  when  they  were  met  by  the  PrufTian  mo- 
narch at  the  village  of  Luthen^  near  LiiTa.  There  a  gene- 
ral engagement  took  place. 

The  Aufhian  or  Imperial  army  was  very  Wrongly  polled, 
It  was  drawrn  up  in  a  plain,  behind  feveral  little  hills,  which 
were  all  covered  with  heavy  cannon ;  and  its  left  was  far- 
ther fecured  by  a  mountain  and  a  wood,  alfo  planted  with 
artillery.  The  village  of  Nypern,  on  the  right  wing,  and 
that  of  Luthen  on  the  left,  were  likewife  fortified,  and  filled 
•with  infantry.  But  prince  Charles  and  marefchal  Daun 
rmide  lefs  ufe  than  might  have  been  expected  of  fo  advanta- 
geous a  pofition.  Deceived  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  king 
of  Piulfia  to\yard  their  right,  againft  which  he  made  violent 
aemoiifcrations,  they  drew  their  chief  flrength  thither ;  whilil 
he,  concealed  by  certain  heights,  which  they  had  neglected 
to  occupy,  brought  his  whole  force,  by  a  fublime  ftroke  of 
gcner-uihip,  to  bear  upon  their  left,  againft  which  he  had 
meditated  his  real  attack  I4.  And  marefchal  Daun,  who 

commanded 

l  3.  Lloyd,  liki  fup. 

14.  The  defcription  of  this  battle  is  drawn  from  a  diligent  comparison  of 
£he  1'ruflian  and  Auftrian  accounts,  publifhed  by  author!; y  ;  yet  does  the  au- 
thor of  the  hiflorkal  article,  in  the  Annual  R^ijier  for  17585^11]  to  be  the 
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commanded  in  perfon  on  the  right  of -the  Auftrians,  inftead 
of  attacking  tlic  thin  left  wing  of  the  Pruffians,  which  he 
might  certainly  have  broken,  and  hy  that  means  have  divided 
the  king's  attention,  as  well  as  his  force,  ordered  the  Au- 
ftrian  right  and  centre  to  fuftain  the  left  wing,  already  in 
ronfufion,  and  retiring  fo  faft  as  to  throw  the  freih  troops 
into  diforder ;  whilft  the  victorious  enemy,  advancing  in 
order  of  battle,  prevented  them  from  forming.  The  left 
wing  therefore  excepted,  the  whole  Auftrian  army  was 
routed,  one  battalion  after  another. 

Other  circumftances  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
PrufTian  majefty.  The  auxiliary  troops,  confifting  of  Bava- 
rians and  Wurtemburgers,  who  had  never  feen  an  enemy, 
being  injudiciouily  placed  on  the  moil  expofed  part  of  the 
Auftrian  left  wing,  were  foon  broken  by  the  Pruffian  infan- 
try. And  the  fagacious  Frederick,  whofe  fuperior  genius 
alike  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  blunders, 
and  to  defeat  their  beft  conducted  fchemes,  having  forefeeu 
that  general  Nadafti,  with  the  Auftrian  body  of  referve, 
would  probably  advance  and  attack  the  cavalry  of  his  right 
wing,  had  wifely  placed  four  battalions  behind  them  ;  fo  that 
when  this  commander  attempted  to  take  the  Pruffians  in 
flank,  and  had  thrown  fome  regiments  of  horfe  into  confu- 
fion,  the  fire  of  the  four  concealed  battalions  obliged  him  to 
retire  in  diforder. 

The  Auftrians,  however,  made  a  vigorous  ftand  at  the 
village  of  Luthen,  which  was  fortified  with  redoubts  and  en- 
trenchments, and  defended  by  the  flower  of'  the  Imperial 
army.  But  after  a  defperate  combat,  maintained  for  more 
than  an  hour,  during  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed 
ftill  doubtful,  the  Pruffian  infantry  having  been  three  times 
repulfed  in  fpite  of  their  moft  gallant  efforts,  the  village  was 

Jatc  Dr.  Campbell,  and  other  Englifh  hiflorians,  in  blind  fubmiflion  to  his  au- 
thority, reprefent  the  real  attac)  to  have  been  Hiade  on  the  Auflrian  right 
tving. 
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abandoned,  and  a  complete  vi6lory  left  to  the  king,  who, 
purfued  me  enemy  as  far  as  Liffa. 

The  ad  ion  lailed  from  one  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Aufirians  were  defeated  in  all  quarters  ;  and  night 
only  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  vancm.ifned  army.  They 
left  about  fix  thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field,  with  almoft 
an  equal  number  wounded.  And  the  Pruffians  took,  within 
a  week  after  the  battle,  twenty  thoufand  prifoners,  three 
thoufand  vyaggons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  military  trophies.  Their  own  lofs,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  at  leaft  five  thoufand  l\ 
Few  battles  have  been  more  obftinately  difputed,  and  none 
could  be  more  honourable  to  the  vi6lors. 

But  the  confequences  of  the  battle  of  Liffa  are  the  bed 
proof  of  the  king  of  PrufnVs  decifive  victory,  as  well  as  of 
the  honour  with  which  it  was  gained.  The  terror  infpired 
by  his  arms,  every  where  communicated  by  the  celerity  of  hii 
motions,  was  for  a  time  of  as  much  ufe  as  his  effective  force. 
He  immediately  inverted  Breflaw,  which  furrendered  in  a 

few  days,  though  garrifoned  with  feventeen  thou- 
Dec.  19.      .  ' 

land  men,  who  were  all  made  prifoners  or  war  I0. 

And  prince  Charles,  having  colle&ed  the  remains  of  his  bro- 
ken forces,  retired  into  Bohemia  before  the  clofe  of  the  year. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Auftrians  in  Silefia,  but  the 
town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  his  Prufiian  majefty  was  too 
prudent  to  invefl  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  when  his 
troops  required  repofe  ;  efpecially  as  he  thought  it  muft  ner 
ceffauily  fall  in  the  fpring.  And  he  was  not  deceived  in  his 
Conje.cSlure. 

The  fame  good  fortune  had  attended  the  king  of  PrufLVs 
affairs  in  every  quarter.  The  Ruffians,  by  making  war  like 
Barbarians,  him  fo  completely  exhaufied  the  country  they  in- 
vaded, that  they  were  obliged  to  return  home,  for  want  of 
proyifions,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  leaving  only  a  garrir 

Ij.  Lloyd,  vol.  i  p.  134.  16.  Id.  ibid. 
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fon  in  Memel.  In  confecmence  of  this  retreat,  general  Lew-* 
hald,  who  commanded  the  royal  army  in  PrufTia,  was  left  at 
liberty  with  thirty  thoufand  men.  Thefe  he  conducted  into 
Pomerania,  and  obliged  the  Swedes  to  abandon  all  their  con-t 
quefts,  except  the  Penamunder  and  Anclamer  entrenchments, 
and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Straliund,  before  the  end  of 
December.  Meantime  maieichal  Keith  had  entered  Bohe- 
mia, with  eight  thoufand  men,  in  the  abfence  of  the  prince 
of  Lorrain :  and  having  raifed  contributions  jn  different  dif~ 
tri6ts,  and  given  an  alarm  even  to  Prague  itfelf,  returned  u$- 
rnolefted  into  Saxony,  where  he  put  his  troops  into  win^r- 
quarters. 

Nor  was  this  good  fortune  confined  merely  to  the  king  qf 
Pruffia.  It  extended  even  to  his  fubjecled  allies.  / 

The  French,  intent  only  upon  plunder,  brokex  almoft  every 
article  of  the  convention  of  Clofter-(bv£a  .•••'*  And,  in  order 
rnore  freely  to  indulge  their  rapacity,  and  preclude  even  the 
poffibility  of  revenge,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  infilled,  that 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Hanoverians  and  Heffians,  who 
Jiad  acted  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  fhonld  deliver  up 
their  arms  ;  while  the  court  of  Verfailles,  under  the  pretence 
that  this  and  other  flipulations  had  been  omitted  through 
neglect,  refufed  to  ratify  the  ignominious  convention,  unlefs 
certain  explanations  were  added,  although  military  conven- 
tions are  fuppofcd  to  require  no  ratification,  and  are  never 
violated  but  by  the  moft  faithlefs  nations. 

Roufed  by  thefe  injuries  and  indignities,  by  tyranny  and 
rapine  abetted  by  national  treachery  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  ter- 
ror of  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  the  laft  difgrace  of  fc4- 
diers  ;  the  Hanoverian  troops,  though  diftributed  into  differ- 
ent cantonments,    fecretly  refolved   to   refcue  their  country 
from  oppreflion,  and  had  begun  to   collect  thcmfelvcs,   in 
confequence  of  that  refolution,  when  the  viclory,  obtained  by 
the  king  of  Pruflia  at  Rofbach,  more  fully  awakened  their, 
frourage,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  generous  n^'oo'e. 
JUeafedi  with  the  zeal  fo  conformable  lo  •,,    -nd 
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thinking  himfelf  now  fully  releafed  from  the  mortifying 
ihackles  of  neutrality  impofcd  upon  him  by  the  convention 
of  Clofter-feven,  fo  Shamefully  violated  and  difavowed  hy 
the  court  of  Versailles,  his  Britannic  majefty  inverted  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick  with  the  chief  command  of  his 
electoral  forces,  and  ordered  him  to  renew  hoftiiities"  againft 
his  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies.  Afiembled  under  this  gal- 
lant leader,  the  Hanoverians  bravely  made  head 
A.  D.  1758. 

againft  their  conquerors  ;  and  being  reinforced  in 

the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  body  of  Pruffian  horfe,  they 
pnmed  the  French  from  poft  to  pofr,  and  obliged  them  to 
evacuate  fucceflively  Otterberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 

The  town  and  cattle  of  Hoya,  on  the  Wefer,  where  the 
enemy  attempted  to  make  a  Hand,  were  reduced  by  the  here*, 
ditary  prince  of  Brunfwick ;  while  his  uncle,  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, recovered  the  city  of  Mindcn,  on  the  fame  river,  and 
made  prisoners  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men.  An  Eng- 
lifli  fquadron,  under  commodore  Holmes,  compelled  them 
to  abandon  Embden,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Friefland,  And  the 
wretched  remnant  of  a  great  and  lately  victorious  army  found 
the  lUrnoIr.  difficulty  -in  repamng  the  Rhine,  without  being 
entirely  cut  orFby  a  body  of  men,  whom  it  had,  a  few  months 
before,  vanquithed,  infulted,  and  trampled  upon. 

From  this  reproach,  fo  juftly  merited  by  the  French  officers 
as  well  as  foldiers,  while  in  pofTelnon  of  Hanover,  the  duke  de 
Randan,  a  nobleman  of  great  honour  and  integrity,  who  com- 
manded in  the  capital,  \vas  happily  exempted.  As  the  pride  of 
conqueSt  had  never  made  him  behave  with  infolence,  refent- 
nient  had  as  little  power  to  make  him  acl:  with  rigour  on  the 
adverfe  turn  of  affairs.  He  not  only  endeavoured,  at  all 
times,  to  reftrain  the  foldiers  within  the  bounds  of  difcipline, 
but  exhibited  a  glorious  proof  of  humanity,  when  ordered  to 
evacuate  the  place.  Inftead  of  destroying  the  magazine  of 
provisions  according  to  the  ufual,  and  often  wantonly  cruel, 
practice  of  war,  he  generoully  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  to  be  distributed  among  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
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inhabitants,  who  had  long  been  expofed  to  the  prefTure  of 
famine  1 

Never  perhaps,  in  any  one  campaign,  were  the  changes 
of  fortune,  the  accidents  of  war,  the  power  of  generalfhip, 
or  the  force  of  difcipline,  fo  fully  displayed,  as  in  that  of 
1757.  Influenced  by  thofe  changes,  the  Britifh  miniftry  em- 
braced a  new  fyftem  of  policy.  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  who, 
in  order  to  govern  the  councils  of  his  fovereign,  had  found  it 
expedient  to  form  a  coalition  with  die  duke  of  NewcaftJe 
and  other  members  of  the  old  admini  ft  ration,  alfo  thought  £t 
to  contradict  his  former  fentiments,  and  the  arguments 
founded  upon  them,  and  become  the  advocate  of  a  German 
•war.  But  perhaps  fuch  a  facrifice  of  fentiments  was  necef* 
fary,  in  order  to  enable  the  great  Commoner  to  ferve  his 
country,  even  in  this  prepofterous  manner.  George  II. 
though  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  a  lover  of  his  Britifh 
fubjecls,  was  impatient  of  contradiction  in  whatever  con- 
cerned his  German  dominions. 

In  confequence  of  the  new  fyftem  of  policy,  adopted  by 
the  Britifh  miniftry,  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people  entered  into  their  views,  a  fecond  treaty 
or  convention  was  figned  at  London,  between  the  king  of 
Pruffia  and  his  Britannic  majefty  ;  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  engaged  to  conclude  no  treaty  of  peace, 
truce,  or  neutrality,  with  the  hoftile  powers,  but 
in  concert  and  by  mutual  agreement  and  participation.  And 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  immediately  to  the 
PrufTian  monarch  the  fum  of  four  millions  of  German 
crowns,  or  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  and  augment  his  forces, 
to  be  employed  in  the  common  caufe;  Liberal  fupplies  were 
alfo  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunfwick  :  and  it  was  farther  refolved  to  reinforce 
it  with  a  body  of  Britiili  troops. 

The  councils  of  Lewis  XV.  experienced  a  change,  no 

Jefs  remarkable  than  that  which  had  taken  place  in  thofe  of 

2  George 
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George  II.  The  French  minifters  had  long  been  the  fport 
of  female  caprice.  It  was  their  power  of  pleafmg  -madame 
ek  Pompadour,  a  favourite  miflrefs  who  entirely  governed 
their  king,  that  alone  qualified  them  to  ferve  their  country. 
Some  of  the  moft  honed  and  able  men  in  the  kingdom  were 
turned  out  of  their  employments  with  marks  of  difgraee, 
while  others  retired  with  indignation  from  public  fervice. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  arms,  at  length,  obliged 
the  court  of  VerfailleS'  to  call  men  to  the  public  fervice  upon 
public  principles. 

The  marefchal  duke  de  Belleifle,  whofe  exploits  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  relate,  and  whofe  abilities  were 
known  to  all  Europe,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department,  as  minifler  for  war,  "  I  know,"  faid  he,  in 
entering  on  his  office,  "  the  miferable  flate  of  our  armies, 
"  and  it  fills  .ne  at  once  with  grief  and  indignation  ;  for  the 
.**  difgraee  and  infamy,  which  it  reflects  upon  our  govern- 
4<  ment,  arc  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  evil  itfelf: — I 
"  know  but  too  well  to  what  length  the  want  of  difcipline, 
*"  pillaging,  and  licentious  violence,  have  been  carried  by 
"  our  officers  and  common  men,  after  the  example  of  their 
**•  commanders.  It  mortifies  me  to  think  I  am  a  French- 
**  man.  But,  thank  God !  my  principles  are  known  to  be 
*^  yery  different  from  thofe  that  have  lately  been  adopted. 

**  Had  I  commanded  the  army,  many  enormities  would 
"  have  been  reprefled  :  a  thoufand  things  that  have  been 
"  done  would  have  been  omitted  ;  whilft  others,  that  have 
*'  been  neglecled,  would  have  been  executed.  I  fhould 
*.1  have  multiplied  my  communications  ;  I  iliould  have  had 
"  ftrong  pofls  on  thq  right,  on  the  left,  and  in  the  centre :  I 
f  fhould  have  had  magazines  every  where.  7'he  quiet  and 
"  fatisfatSUon  of  the  conquered,  under  a  mild  adminiftration, 
"  would  have  been  equal  to  that  refentmcnt  they  have  difco- 
"  vercd  at  being  plundered  and  opprefTed ;  and  we  fhould 
'*  have  been  as  much  beloved  and  admired  by  them,  as  we 
M  are  at  prcfent  contemned  and  abhorred.  The  fatal  confe- 

«'  quences 
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«'  qiiences  of  a  different  line  of  conduct  are  too  obvious  to 
«*  need  being  pointed  out  :  they  are  ieverely  felt.     We  mufl 
"  not,  however,   fupinely  fink  under  our  misfortunes.     A 
"  late  reformation,  though  it  feldom  can  effectually  remedy 
"  the  diforder,  is  better  than  unavailing  complaint,  or  the 
"  tolerance  of  abufe  ;  let  us,  therefore,  feriouily  fet  about  it. 
"  There  is  yet  room  for  hope  :  and,  in  our  iituation,  the 
"  -abfence  of  future  evil  may  be  eiteemed  a  delirable-good  16." 
The  duke  de  Belleifle  accordingly  made  every  poflible  ex- 
eftion,  to  communicate  llrength  and  order  to  the  French 
-army  upon  the  Rhine,  now  commanded  by  the  count  de 
Clermont,   who  had  fucceeded  the  ravenous  and  diffipated 
Richelieu.     A  body  of  troops  was  alfo  affembled  at  Hanau, 
under  the  prince  de  Soubife,  fuppofed  to  be  intended  to  pene- 
trate into  Bohemia,  or  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  empire  ; 
but  in  reality  to  invade  the  territories  of  Heffe-CalTel,  and 
oblige  the  landgrave  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  his  Britannic 
inajefty.     In  the  mean  time  prince  Ferdinand  having  paffed 
the  Rhine,   in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fifty  thoufand  ftrong, 
attacked  the  count  de  Clermont  at  Crevelt,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  June,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  unccr  the  can- 
non of  Cologne,  with  the  lofs  of  feven  thoufand  men,  and 
many  offiers  of  distinction. 

Among  thefe  was  the  count  de  Gifors,  only  fon  of  the  duke 
de  Belleifle,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  while  animating  it  by  his  example  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort,  His  fate  was  much  lamented  both  by  the 
vigors  and  the  vanquished.  Having  been  educated  with 
all  the  care  which  an  enlightened  father  could  beftow  upon 
a  fon  ot  hne  talents,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  his  anceftors,  he  united  the  pureft  morals  to 
the  moft  elegant  manners.  He  was  not  only  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, but  matter  himfelf  of  many  branches  of  it.  He  had  feen 
•every  part  of  Europe,  and  read  courts  and  nations  with  a 
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difcerning  eye.  Military  experience  was  only  wanting  to 
complete  his  accomplishments,  and  render  him  a  fupport  as 
well  as  an  ornament  to  his  country.  He  refolved  to  acquire 
fuch  experience.  Though  lately  married  to  the  heirefs  of 
an  illuftrious  houfe,  himfelf  the  laft  hope  of  a  mod  noble  fa- 
mily, he  entered  that  courfe  of  glory  and  danger,  which  his 
own  ardent  fpirit  and  the  wiflies  of  his  countrymen  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  fell  in  his  firft  campaign.  The  affectionate 
father,  and  patriotic  minifter,  deeply  mourned  his  lofs,  and 
mingled  the  public  with  the  private  tefar. 

The  taking  of  Duffehlorp,  however,  was  the  only  vifible 
effect  of  a  victory,  which  did  great  honour  to  the  military 
capacity  of  the  Hanoverian  general,  and  to  the  bravery  of  his 
troops.  The  French  army,  under  the  count  de  Clermont, 
who  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  M.  de  Contades,  being 
on  its  own  frontier,  was  quickly  and  ftrongly  reinforced  ;  fo 
that  prince  Ferdinand  faw  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  he 
might  foon  be  obliged  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  by  an  enemy  he 
had  lately  defeated.  But  he  refolved  to  maintain  his  ground 
as  long  as  poffible,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Britiih 
troops,  the  firft  divifion  of  which  was  already  landed  a* 
Embden ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  he  did  not  doubt  of  being 
able  to  transfer  the  feat  of  war  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Maefe,  and  of  gaining  fuch  advantages  over  M.  de  Con- 
tades,  as  would  make  it  ncccffai  y  for  the  prince  de  Soubife  to 
come  to  his  affiftance.  Meantime  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
the  prince  of  Yfenberg,  who  commanded  the  Hcffian  troops, 
would  be  able  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  landgrave,  and 
find  the  French  general  fufncient  employment  in  that  quar- 
ter. But  in  this  hope  he  was  difappointed : — and  certain 
imforefeen  circumfhmces  confpired  to  render  his  whole 
iplendid  fcheme  abortive. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  with  a  ftrong  detachment  from  the 
army  of  the  prince  de  Soubife,  defeated  the  Heflian  army, 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  July  $  near  Sangerfhauien.  That 
victory  gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  \Vefer,  and  it 
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was  to  be  feared,  if  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages 
they  had  acquired,  that  they  might  be  able  to  cut  off  the 
Biicifh  troops,  now  on  iheir  march  to  join  the  Hanoverian 
army-  In  fuch  circumftanccs,  prince  Ferdinand  had  no  al- 
ternative, bur  either  to  repafs  the  Rhine  or  give  battle  to 
M.  do  Contades.  The  French  general  ftudioully  avoided  an 
engagement,  and  heavy  raius  had  rendered  the  paffage.of  the 
Rhine  impracticable. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Chcvert,  who  had  parled  that  river  fome 
time  before,  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Duireldorp,  having  attacked  baron  ImhofF, 
polled  near  the  bridge  of  Rees  with  fix  battalions  and  four 
fquadrons  (to  protect  a  magazine  at  Meer,  and  favour  the 
march  of  the  Britiih  troops),  was  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter.  ImhofF  joined  the  British  forces ;  and  M.  de  Contades, 
convinced  of  the  fuperioricy  of  the  Hanoverians  in  valour 
and  difcipline,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers,  permitted 
prince  Ferdinand  to  repafs  the  Rhine  almoft  without  molef- 
tation.  The  Hefuans,  affured  of  fupport,  wore  a  good 
countenance,  notwithstanding  the  deieat  of  general  Oberg, 
who  had  been  fent  to  tlieir  aililtance,  and  the  Britifh  troops 
were  zealous  for  action.  But'  the  ieafon  being  too  far  in 
the  decline  to  admit  ot  any  new  pian  ot  operations,  prince 
Ferdinand  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  the  bifhop- 
ricks  of  MunPter,  Paderborn,  and  Hildefheim,  toward  th« 
end  of  October17. 

During   thefe   tranfacfcicns   on   the   Rhine,  rhe   king  of 
Prufila  had  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune.     Having 
fpent  the  winter  in  S.lcila,  he  began  the  campaign  with  the 
liege  of  Schweidnitz,  and  obliged  the  Auftrian  gar- 
rifon  to  fuiTender  in  twelve  days.    On  the  recovery 
of  that   important   place,   he   divided   his   principal   army, 
conlifting  of  fifty  thoufand  choice  troops,  into  three  bodies ; 
the  £rft  commanded  by  marefchal  Keith,  the  fecond  by  him- 

17.  Load,  Gazettes,  palHrn. 
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felf  in  perfon,  and  the  third  by  prince  Maurice  of  Anlialt 
DefTnu.  With  this  army,  after  threatening  Bohemia,  he 
fuddenly  entered  Moravia  ;  which,  for  various  reafons,  he 
intended  to  make  the  theatre  of  war*  but  for  none  more  than 
its  having  been  hitherto  exempted  from  contribution.  Mean- 
while he  difpatched  his  brother  Henry,  with  a  body  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  to  oppoie  the  army  of  the  Empire,  which 
was  aflembled,  under  the  prince  of  Deuxponts,  near  Bam- 
berg  in  Franco  nia. 

As  his  Pruffian  majefty,  by  his  rapid  and  unexpected  march 
into  Moravia,  threw  his  enemies  behind  him,  it  was  thought  he 
would  proceed  diredlly  to  Vienna.  But  that  politic  and  enter- 
prifing  prince,  though  furcly  not  deftitute  of  ambition,  or  of  the 
power  of  forming  great  ddigns,  chofe  to  purfue  a  more  mo- 
derate line  of  conduiSb  He  faw  the  danger  of  leaving  an 
Auftrian  garrison  in  Olmutz,  fupported  by  an  Auftrian  army 
in  his  rear  ;  and  therefore  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafter 

of  that  ftrong  town,  before  he  advanced  farther, 
May  27. 

The  trenches  were  accordingly  opened  before  it* 

and  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs.  In  the  mean- 
time marefchal  Daun,  having  quitted  his  camp  at  Lieutomyf- 
fel,  in  Bohemia,  entered  Moravia  by  the  way  of  Billa. 

Too  cautious,  and  perhaps  too  weak*  to  attempt  the  re- 
lief of  Olmutz,  by  hazarding  a  battle*  the  Auftrian  general 
took  po(r  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  between  Gewitz 
and  Littaw  ;  where  he  could  be  plentifully  fupplied  with 
provificns  from  Bohemia,  and  whence  he  could  retard  the 
operations  of  the  beiicgers,  by  keeping  them  in  continual 
alarm,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  could  throw  fuccours  into 
the  pi.irr,  and  obflrudt  the  Pruflian  convoys  from  Silefia.  In 
the  laL,  !..:•  chief  object,  he  was  particularly  fuccefsful. 

After  Olmutz  had  been  inverted  about  four  weeks,  and 
when  the  fiege  was  in  great  forwardnefs,  notwithftanding 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended,  marefchal  Daun 
r  CK  :•::']  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  waggons  near  the  dc- 
i.  s  o.  v  u  general  Zeithen,  who  efcorted 

it, 
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it>  to  retire  to  Troppaw.  This  lofs  was  irreparable.  The 
king  of  Pruffia,  therefore,  faw  the  neceffity  of  relinquifliing 
his  enterprise;  efpecially  as  he  had  received  intelligence, 
that  the  Ruffians,  already  on  the  frontiers  of  Silefia,  and  lay- 
ing every  thing  wafte,  in  their  progrefs,  with  fire  and  fword, 
were  preparing  ro  enter  that  fine  country,  yet  bleeding  from 
the  ravages  of  war. 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  who  although  he  fometimes  for- 
got himfelf  in  profperity,  by  being  too  much  elated,  never 
funk  under  the  preffure  of  adverfity,  acquired  as  much  ho- 
nour in  conducting  his  retreat,  as  Daun  did  in  making  it  ne- 
ceffary.  Inftead  of  falling  back  upon  Silefia,  his  moft  natural 
and  obvious  march,  but  which  niuft  have  drawn  the  Auftrians 
into  his  own  dominions,  he  determined  to  take  his  route 
through  the  dominions  of  the  enemy.  And  as  marefchal 
Daun,  more  efFe&ually  to  fuccour  Olmutz,  had  been  obliged 
to  uncover  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  his  Pruffian  majefty 
found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  purpofe.  Having 
concealed,  under  an  inceflant  fire,  his  intention  of  raifing  the 
fiege,  he  lifted  his  camp  at  midnight;  and  proceed- 
ed with  fo  little  moleftation,  that  he  arrived  at  Kon- 
ingfgratz,  one  of  the  mod  important  pofts  in  Bohemia,  with 
all  his  heavy  baggage,  all  his  heavy  artillery,  his  military 
ftores  entire,  and  even  all  his  fick  and  wounded  l8 ! — here  he 
allowed  his  army  fome  repofe,  and  laid  the  neighbouring 
country  under  contribution.  But  that  repofe  was  of  fliort 
duration.  Understanding  that  the  Ruffians,  inftead  of  in- 
vading Silefia,  had  entered  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg, 
and  invefted  Cuftrin,  a  fortified  town  within  fifty  miles  of 
Berlin,  he  inftantly  marched  to  its  relief;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vigilance  of  the  Auftrian  generals,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  their  light  troops,  he  formed  a  junction  with  lieute- 
nant-general Dohna,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  with  yery 
little  lofs, 

18.  Pruflian  and  Auflrian  Gazettes  compared. 
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No  {boner  did  the  Ruffian  generals,  Brown  and  Fermor, 
receive  intelligence  of  the  king  of  Pruffia's  approach,  than 
they  abandoned  the  fiege  of  Cuftrin,  and  took  poft  near  the 
villages  of  Zwicker  and  Zorndorff.     Though  greatly  out- 
numbered by  the  cruel  invaders,  the  king  reiblved  to   give 
them  battle ;  confcious  that  his  troops  muft  be  ftimulated  by 
every  motive  which  can  impel  men  to  vigorous  exertions. 
v  Revenge  for  barbarous  wrongs,  a  defire  of  faving  their  coun- 
try, on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  future  ravages,  and  of  ac- 
quiring honour  under  the  eye  of  a  fovereign  and  a  com- 
mander, who  had  often  led  them  to  glory  and  to  conqueft, 
he  prefumed  muft  actuate  their  hearts.     They  did  not  difap- 
point  his  hopes. 

Having  paffed  the  Mitzel,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Pruffian  monarch  attempted  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left  wing  ;  but  the  Ruffian  generals*  penetrating  his 
purpofe,  defeated  it  by  very  excellent  difpofitions. 
As  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  an  extended  line,  they  threw 
their  army  into  the  form  of  a  fquare,  defended  on  every  fide 
by  cannon  and  chevaux  de  frife.  Arid  in  this  pofition  they 
waited  the  attack  of  the  Pruffians,  who  began  the  battle  with 
a  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  which  lafted  near  two  hours. 
Then  the  Pruffian  infantry  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 
completed  the  havock  made  by  the  artillery.  Whole  regi- 
ments of  Ruffians  were  cut  in  pieces,  by  bullets  or  bayonets, 
but  not  a  man  offered  to  quit  his  rank  ;  and  frelh  regiments 
ftill  preffing  forward,  the  Pruffian  infantry,  which  had  given 
and  received  fo  many  terrible  {hocks,  with  immovable  firm- 
nefs,  yielded  to  the  collected  impulie. 

In  that  moment  of  danger  and  difmay,  when  all  feemed 
loft,  the  intrepid  Frederick,  by  a  rapid  and  mafterly  move- 
ment, brought  the  whole  Cavalry  of  his  right  wing  to  fup- 
port  his  centre.  Preffing  upon  the  Ruffian  foot,  uncovered 
by  their  already  broken  horfe,  the  Pruffian  cavalry  pumed 
them  back  with  great  flaughter,  and  allowed  the  brave  bat- 
talions 
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talions  leifure  to  recollect   themfelves.     Returning  to   the 
charge,  inflamed  with  rage  and  refentment  at  their  difgrace> 

»the  Pruffian  infantry  decided  the  doubtful  conteft.  The  Ruf- 
fians were  every  where  thrown  into  confufion.  They  no 
longer  diftinguiihed  friends  from  foes :  they  fired  upon  each 
other  in  their  ungovernable  fury,  and  even  plundered  their 
own  baggage.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  horrid 
carnage;  yet  the  Ruffians,  though  thus  diftra&ed  and 
broken,  incredible  as  it  may  feem,  never  offered  to  quit  the 
field.  They  kept  their  ground  till  feven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  made  a  new  ftruggle  for  victory,  and  dark- 
nefs  only  put  a  flop  to  the  effufion  of  blood.  Ten  thoufand 
of  their  beft  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  about  half 
that  number  was  mortally  wounded.  The  lofs  of  the  Pruf- 
fians  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men  *'.. 

The  Ruffians,  in  confequence  of  this  fevere  chaftifementj 
retreated  before  the  vidtors  as  far  as  Landfperg  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  happy  in  having 
freed  his  dominions  from  fuch  a  dreadful  fcourge,  haflened 
to  the  relief  of  his  brother  Henry,  now  encompafted  with 
enemies*  and  in  the  greateft  danger  of  being  utterly  cut  off; 
He  had  to  oppofe  not  only  the  Army  of  the  Empire,  much 
Superior  to  his  own ;  the  grand  Auftrian  array  alfo  entered 
Saxony,  under  marefchal  Daun  :  and  both  thefe  armies  pro- 
pofed  to  attack  him  at  once.  But  fortunately  his  own 
ftrong  pofition  at  Dippofewalde,  which  he  had  chofen  in 
order  to  cover  Drefden,  and  command  the  courfe  of  the 
Elbe,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Pruffian  monarch*  extri- 
cated him  from  all  his  difficulties,  and  difconcerted  the  de- 
iigns  of  his  enemies.  They  could  not  even  prevent  the  king 
from  joining  him.  And  on  this  junction,  marefchal 
Daun  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Drefden, 
and  fell  back  as  far  as  Zittaw ;  while  the  Army  of  the  Empire 

Jj.  Letters  from  the  King  of  Pruflia,  &c.  in  Loud,  G^zstts,  Sept.  8,  175?. 
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took  (heifer  in  the  ftrong  pod  of  Pirna,  which  the  Saxons 
had  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

But  the  Auflrian  commander,  though  induced  by  his  ex- 
treme caution  to  avoid  an  immediate  engagement,  did  not  for 
a  moment  lofe  light  of  his  antagonift.  Advantageoufly 
ported  at  Stolpen,  he  preferved  a  communication  with  the 
Army  of  the  Empire,  and  watched  the  motions  of  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  with  as  keen  an  attention  as  ever  Fabius,  to 
whom  he  has  been  compared,  did  thofe  of  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian general. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  after  various  movements,  for  pro- 
tecting Brandenburg  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Auftrians, 
and  cutting  off  their  communication  with  Bohemia,  took 
poft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hochkirchen,  with  his  left  at 
Bautzen  ;  whence  he  could  command  both  Mifnia  and  Lu- 
fatia,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  a  communication  with 
the  army  of  prince  Henry.  Marefchal  Daun,  who  had  ob- 
ferved  thefe  motions  with  concern,  advanced  to  Kitlitz,  and 
came  to  a  refolution  of  attacking  the  Pruflian  camp  by  fur- 
prife ;  as  the  only  means  of  preferring  his  footing  in  Saxony, 
or  finding  his  way  out  of  it  with  fafety. 

Having  communicated  this  defign  to  the  prince  of  Deux- 
ponts,  who  ftill  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Empire,  the 
Auftrian  general  put  his  army  in  motion  about  midnight, 
and  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deflination,  undifcovered,  by 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Pruflian  right 
wing  was  furprifed  and  routed ;  and  marefchal  Keith 
and  prince  Francis  of  Brunfwick  were  killed,  in  bravely  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  Their  efforts,  however, 
were  not  without  effect.  Prince  Francis  was  early  flain  ; 
but  Keith,  at  the  head  of  the  Pruflian  infantry,  obftinately 
maintained  the  combat  againfl  the  whole  weight  of  the  Auf- 
trian army.  Though  wounded  he  refufed  to  quit  the  field. 
He  ftill  continued  to  animate  the  companions  of  his  perils  ; 
and  he  had  repulfed  the  Auftrians,  by  his  perfevering  valour, 

and 
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and  was  purfuing  them,  when  he  received  the  deadly  bullet 
in  his  bread  20. 

The  king  of  Pruffta,  who  never  flood  more  in  need  of  all 
his  firmnefs,  activity,  and  prefence  of  mind,  now  affumed  in 
perfon  the  command  of  his  gallant  infantry.  But  finding  it 
impracticable  to  recover  the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  which 
had  been  loft  in  the  firft  furprife,  he  ordered  his  right  wing 
to  fall  back  as  far  as  WeifTenberg,  the  left  ftill  remaining  at, 
Bautzen.  This  pofition  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  former. 
But  his  Pruflian  majefty,  befide  the  lofs  of  reputation  infepar- 
able  from  a  defeat,  had  loft  two  able  generals,  feven  thoufand 
brave  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  camp-equipage  2I. 
Yet  had  the  Auftrians  fmall  caufe  of  exultation.  They  had 
loft  about  the  fame  number  of  men,  without  accomplifhing 
their  purpofe.  The  vanquiilied  enemy  was  ftill  formidable. 

Of  this  the  victors  had  foon  many  diftinguifhed  proofs. 
So  little  was  the  king  of  Pruffia  difcouraged  by  his  defeat, 
that  he  offered  battle  to  marefchal  Daim  immediately  after  it. 
And  as  the  Auflrian  commander  not  only  declined  the  chal- 
lenge, but  kept  cautioufly  within  his  fortified  camp,  (in  hopes 
of  amufmg  his  heroic  antagonift,  whom  he  durft  not  openly 
meet  in  the  field,  till  fome  blow  could  be  given  in  another 
quarter,  or  fome  new  advantage  ftolen  in  an  unguarded 
hour) -the  protector  of  his  people,  and  the  avenger  of  their, 

20.  Lloyd,  vol.  i.  Marefchal  Keith  was  brother  to  the  attainted  earl  Mar- 
fhal  of  Scotland ;  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  and 
was  obliged  on  that  account  to  abandon  his  country.  He  raifed  himfelf  ta 
the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Ruffian  fervice  in  1734,  and  highly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  againfl.  the  Turks  in  1737,  efpecially  at  the  taking  of 
Oczakovv,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1741  and  1742  he  commanded  againft 
the  Swedes,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Williamftrand.  In  1747  lie  quitted  the. 
Ruffian  fervice,  and  entered  that  of  Pruffia.  In  1749  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Black  Eagle  and  governor  of  Berlin,  with  a  penfion  of  twelve  thoufand 
dollars,  befide  his  pay.  In  the  prefent  war  he  approved  himfelf  a  great  com- 
mander. He  was  a  middle-fized  man,  with  a  very  martial  countenance,  but 
of  a  humane  and  benevolent  temper.  Id.  ibid. 

il.  Pruflian  and  Auflrian  Gazettes  compared. 
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wrongs,  took  a  bolder  method  of  (hewing  his  fuperior  gene- 
ralfliip,  and  of  recovering  that  trophy  which  had  been  torn 
from  his  brow,  not  by  the  fword  of  valour,  but  by  the  wily 
hand  of  ftratagem.  Darting,  like  the  lightning  of  Heaven, 
to  a  diftant  fcene  of  action,  he  fcruck  his  enemies  with  terror, 
and  mankind  with  admiration. 

The  Auftrian  generals,  Harfche  and  de  Ville,  having  al- 
ready formed  the  fiege  of  Neifs  and  the  blockade  of  Cofel, 
his  PrufTian  majefty  faw  the  neceffiry  of  marching  to  the  re- 
lief of  Silefia,  be  the  fate  of  Saxony  what  it  might.     Com- 
mitting this  important  conqneft  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Henry,  he  accordingly  quitted  his  camp  at  Dobre- 
fchutz  ;   and  by  the  celerity  of  his  motions  foon  ar- 
rived, without  any  obftru6r.ion  from  the  enemy,  in  the  plain 
of  Gorlitz. 

In  confequence  of  this  rapid  march,  all  the  advantages  of 
marefchal  Daun's  ftudied  pofition,  and  all  the  promifed  fruits 
of  his  boafted,  victory  at  Hochkirchen,  were  loft  in  a  mo- 
ment. An  open  paflage  into  Silefia  now  lay  before  the  Pruf- 
fian  monarch.  And  he  purfued  his  route  without  interrup- 
tion, or  any  confiderable  lofs ;  though  general  Laudohn 
hung  upon  his  rear  with  twenty-four  thoufand  men,  and 
another  army  was  fent  to  attack  him  in  front.  In  fpite  of 
the  efforts  of  all  thefe  armies,  the  intrepid  Frederick  accom- 
pli (lied  his  purpofe,  and  defeated  the  deiigns  of  his 
numerous  enemies.  The  fiege  of  Neifs  was  raifed 
on  his  approach,  as  was  the  blockade  of  Cofel  ;  and  the  ar- 
mies, under  the  generals  Harfche  and  de  Viile,  fell  back  into 
Bohemia  ", 

Having  thus  driven  the  Auftrians  out  of  Silefia,  without 
being  under  the  neceffity  of  hazarding  a  battle,  the  king  of 
Pruffia  inftantly  returned  by  the  fame  route,  and  with  the 
fame  expedition,  to  the  relief  of  Saxony,  now  in  a  manner 
Covered  with  the  forces  of  his  enemies.  The  Army  of  the 

22.   Ibitl, 
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Empire  had  obliged  prince  Henry  to  abandon  his  poft  at 
Sedlitz,  and  had  cut  off  his  communication  with  Leipfic,  at 
the  fame  time  that  marefchal  Daun  attempted  to  obftrudt  his 
communication  with  Drefden.  He  found  means,  however, 
to  throw  himfelf  into  the  latter,  and  afterward  to  retire  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Elbe.  Meanwhile  the  Auftrians  ai\d 
Imperialifts  laid  liege  to  thofe  two  important  places,  while  a 
third  army  advanced  toward  Torgaw,  and  inverted  that 
flrong  fortrefs.  But  Drefden,  before  which  marefchal 
Daun  appeared,  with  an  army  of  tixty  thoufand  men,  and 
which  was  defended  only  by  the  fifth  part  of  that  number,  was 
the  enemy's  grand  object.  Count  Schemettau,  the  Pruflian 
governor,  was  therefore  under  the  necefiity  of  fetting  fire  to 
the  fuburbs,  in  order  to  preferve  the  city  for  his  matter ;  and 
two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  houfes  were  confumed,  but  very 
few  perfons  loft  their  lives23. 

This  conflagration  has  been  reprefented  by  the  emiffaries 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  by  certain  declamatory  writers, 
as  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity.  But  as  it  appears  that 
the  inhabitants  had  timely  notice  of  the  governor's  inten- 
tion 24,  he  feems  to  have  acted  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  war,  even  as  explained  by  the  benevolent  fpirit 
of  Montefquieu.  For  thofe  laws  require,  That,  in  military 
operations,  the  leaft  poffible  injury,  confident  writh  the  ac- 
quifition  or  prefervation  of  dominion,  be  done  to  the  body 
of  the  people25. 

By  the  deftruclion  of  the  fuburbs  of  Drefden,  the  caufe  of 
fo  much  clamour  and  obloquy,  the  city  was  rendered  more 
fecure.     It  could  not  now  be  taken  but  by  a  regular  fiege  ; 
that  mud  require  time  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  fan:  ad- 
vancing to  its  relief.     Thefe  confiderations  induced  mare- 
fchal Daun  to  relinquifli  his  enterprife :  and  the  Pruffian 
monarch,  a  few  days  after,  entered  Drefden  in  tri- 
umph.    The  fiege  of  Leipfic   was  railed;  that  of 
Glogaw  had  before  been  given  up  ;  and  the  Auflrian  and 

23.   Certificate  of  the  Mag'f  raffs  of  Drcficn,  No.  II.  ITT.      Art.  Ann.  Ri-g.  1758, 
94.  Id.  ibid.  25.  L'FJpril  det  Loir,  liv.  x. 
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imperial  armies  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  they  went  into 
winter- quarters,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  Ruffians  who,  in  their  retreat,  had  in- 
verted Colberg,  in  Pruffian  Pomerania,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  underta|kng  with  difgrace  ;  and  the  Swedes, 
who  had  entered  the  fame  country,  were  not  more  fortunate 
in  their  operations  than  their  barbarous  allies  26.  The  king 
of  Pruffia,  triumphant  over  all  his  enemie?,  appeared  greater 
than  ever.  Equally  diftinguimed  by  valour  and  conduct, 
the  exploits  of  every  other  commander  were  loft  in  the 
fplendour  of  his  victories  and  retreats. 

While  thofe  illuftrious  atchievemerits  were  performing  in 
Germany,  the  grand  theatre  of  war,  the  Britifh  arms  had 
recovered  their  luftre,  both  by  land  and  fea.  The  vigorous 
and  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  the  prime  miniiler  feemed  to  com- 
municate itfelf  to  all  ranks  and  clafles  of  men,  but  more 
efpeciallv  to  the  officers  cf  the  army  and  nivy.  P;'trK,cic 
zeal  took  place  of  fluggim  indifference,  proinpt  dt<  tiicn  of 
wavering  hefitation,  and  fearlefs  exertion  of  timid  caution. 
The  nerve  of  action  was  new  ftrung.  Every  bofom  punted 
for  fame,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  national 
honour. 

That  bold  fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  caught  frefh  fire  from 
the  king  of  Pruffia's  victories,  and  the  fuccefies  of  the  army 
under  prince  Ferdinand,  was  alfo  inflamed  by  certain  fortu- 
nate events  at  fea,  in'the  beginning  of  the  feafon.  As  admi- 
ral Ofborn  was  cruiiing  off  the  coaft  of  Spain  between  Cape 
de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  he  fell  in  with  a  Frencn  fquadron, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  confiding  of  three  fail  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  commanded  by  the  marquis  du  Quefne.  The 
frigate  efcaped  by  fwiftnefs  of  failing.  But  two  of  the  flips 
of  the  line,  the  Foudroyant  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Orpheus 
pf  fixty-four,  were  taken  after  an  obftinate  reiifrance ;  and 
the  third,  named  the  Oriflamme,  was  driven  a-fhore  near  the 

26.  Foreign  Gazette  ty  paffiiR, 
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caftle  of  Aiglos,  where  fhe  found  flicker  under  the  Spanifh 
neutrality  27. 

This  was  a  fliarp  blow.  The  French  not  only  loft  two 
capital  fhips,  but  faw  them  added  to  the  Britifh  navy.  Nor 
was  that  their  only  misfortune  by  fea.  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  difperfed  and  drove  on  fhore,  near 
the  ifle  of  Aix,  a  French  fleet,  confiftmg  of  five  /hips  of  the 
line,  fix  frigates,  and  forty  tranfports,  having  on  board  three 
thoufand  troops,  with  a  large  quantity  of  provifions  and 
ftores,  intended  for  the  fupport  of  their  fettlements  in  North 
America  l8.  Two  other  convoys  were  difperfed,  and  feveral 
tranfports  taken ;  and,  on  the  2Qth  of  May,  the  Raifonable, 
a  French  fhip  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  prince  de 
Mombazon,  having  on  board  fix  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and 
mounting  fixty-four  guns,  was  taken  by  captain  Dennis  in 
the  Dorfetfhire,  an  Engliih  feventy-gun  ihip,  after  a  fmart 
engagement. 

Roufed  to  enthufiafm  by  thefe  victories,  and  the  rifmg 
paflion  for  glory,  the  people  of  England,  who  had  fo  lately 
trembled  under  the  apprehenfions  of  a  French  invalion,  now 
talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  hoftilities  into  the  heart  of 
France.  And  the  popular  minifler,  inftead  of  regulating 
that  enthufiafm,  by  confining  it  to  its  proper  element,  or  di- 
recting its  energy  againft  important  objects,  allowed 'it  to 
take  its  own  wild  fweep,  and  fpend  the  flrongeft  impulfe  of 
its  force  in  air. 

A  new  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France  was  planned, 
notwithftanding  the  mifcarriage  of  the  former,  and  the  dif- 
grace  it  had  brought  upon  the  Britifh  arms  ;  fuch  a  defcent 
being  reprefented  by  the  Great  Commoner,  as  the  moft  ef- 
fedual  means  of  ferving  his  majefty's  German  allies,  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  their  own  internal  de- 
fence, and  confequently  of  weakening  their  efforts  upon  the 

27.  Letter  from  admiral  Olborne,  March  12, 1758. 

28.  Letter  from  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  April  u,  1758, 

Rhine. 
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Rhine.  Two  ftrong  fquadrons,  deftined  for  this  fervice, 
were  accordingly  equipped  ;  the  greater,  confiding  of  eleven 
fhips  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  admirals  Anfon  and 
Hawke,  and  the  fmaller  of  four  fail  of  the  line,  feven  fri- 
gates, fix  {loops,  two  fire-mips,  two  bomb-ketches,  ten  cut- 
ters, twenty  tenders,  ten  ftore-fhips,  and  one  hundred  tran- 
fports,  under  the  direction  of  commodore  Howe.  The  forces 
embarked,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  confined  of  fixteen  regi- 
ments of  foot,  nine  troops  of  light  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand 
marines,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Maryborough, 
aflifted  by  lord  George  Sackville. 

That  great  armament  failed  from  the  Jfle  of  Wight  (where 
the  troops  had  been  for  fome  time  encamped)  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  leaving  every  heart  elated  with  the  higheft 
hopes  of  its  fuccefs.  Nor  did  thefe  hopes  feem  ill  founded. 
The  admirals  Anfon  and  Hawke,  with  the  fleet  under  their 
command,  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  in  order  to  fpread 
more  widely  the  alarm,  and  watch  the  motion  of  the  French 
fquadron  in  Breft  harbour  ;  while  commodore  Howe  with 
the  tranfports,  and  the  fquadron  appointed  for  their  protec- 
tion, fleered  dire6Uy  lo  St.  Malo,  a  fea-port  town  on  the 
coaft  of  Brittany,  againfl:  which  the  armament  feemed  to 
have  been  deftined,  if  it  had  any  particular  object.  As  the 
place  appeared  too  ilrong  to  admit  of  any  attempt  on  the  fide 
next  the  fea,  the  troops  were  difembarked  in  Cancalle  Bay, 
about  two  leagues  diftant,  with  a  view  of  attacking  it  on  the 
land-fide.  But  it  was  found,  when  reconnoitered,  to  be 
equally  inacceflible  on  that  fide,  except  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, for  which  the  invaders  were  not  prepared29. 
They  therefore  contented  themfelves  with  deftroying  the 
ihipping  and  naval  ftores  at  St.  Servan,  a  kind  of  fuburb  of 
St.  Malo,  and  returned  to  Spithead  without  attempting  any 
thing  farther. 

29.  Loncl.  Gazette,  June  i?,  1758.  See  alfo  Letter  from  an  officer  on  board 
the  Efiex,  commodore  Howe's  fhijpu 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  expediiion,  though  confiderabljp,  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  ardour  of  public  expectation.  But  that 
ardour  was  again  excited,  by  the  moft  vigorous  preparation? 
for  a  new  armament,  which  failed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the 
firft  of  Auguft  ;  the  land-forces  commanded  by  lieutenants 
general  Bligh  (the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  lord  George 
Sackville  having  been  fent  to  command  the  Britifh  forces  in 
Germany),  and  the  fleet  and  tranfports  under  the  conduct  of 
commodore  Howe.  The  troops  were  difembarked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cherburg,  which  being  an  open  town  on 
the  land  fide,  was  entered  without  oppofition,  A  neglected 
mole  was  demolished ;  a  contribution  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  twenty-one 
pieces  of  cannon  were  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  pompoufly 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  Englifh  populace,  as  the  fpoils 
of  France.  After  they  had  been  ihewn  in  Hyde  Park  to 
gaping  multitudes,  they  were  drawn  through  the  principal 
ftreets  of  London  with  the  greateft  military  parade,  and  foi% 
mally  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

But  the  Britifh  miniftry  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  of  this 
empty  ovation,  which  flattered  fo  highly  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar,  and  gratified,  for  a  moment,  the  national  paflion 
for  glory  and  conqueft.  While  the  people  of  England  were 
exulting  over  the  taking  of  a  place  lefs  confiderable  than 
many  of  their  own  nfhing-towns,  the  victorious  battalions 
were  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  peril. 

Having  reirnbarked  the  troops  at  Cherburg  without  mo- 
Jeftation,  the  commander  in  chief  (for  reafons  beft  known 
to  himfelf)  made  his  fecond  landing  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunar, 
two  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  St.  Malo,  againft  which  he 
feemed  determined  to  hazard  an  attempt ;  though  the  town 
was  now  in  a  better  ftate  of  defence  than  when  an  attack 
had  been  judged  impracticable  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  number  of  the  affailants  much  fewer  ! — General 
Bligh,  accordingly,  foon  difcovered  his  miirake.  The  de* 
iign  upon  St.  Malo  was  laid  afide  ;  but  it  was  refoived  to 
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penetrate  into  the -country,  and  do  fomething  for  the  honour 
of  the  Britifh  arms,  before  the  trpops  were  put  on  board  the 
transports, 

In  conformity  with  this  refolation,  the  fleet,  which  could 
not  r'd:  with  fafety  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  quitted  that  fta- 
tion,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  about  three  leagues 
to  the  weft  ward  ;  while  the  land-forces  proceeded,  by  Guiido, 
to  the  village  of  Matignon,  where  they  difperfed  a  fmall 
body  of  French  troops,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
the  tranfports,  in  order  to  prevent  their  retreat  being  cut  off. 
Here  the  Britifh  commanders  were  informed,  that  the  duke 
tTAguilicn,  governor  of  Brittany,  had  advanced  from  Breft 
to  Lambale,  within  fix  miles  of  their  camp,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  battalions  and  fix  frjuadrons  of  regular  troops,  and 
two  regiments  of  militia.  A  retreat  was  immediately  judged 
neceffary ;  but  the  meafures  for  carrying  it  into  execution 
were  flow  and  injudicious.  Inftead  of  decamping  in  the 
night  without  noife,  by  which  they  might  probably  have 
reached  the  fhore  before  the  French  had  the  lead  intelligence 
of  their  army  being  in  motion,  die  drums  were  beat  at  two 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  enemy,  who  inflantly  repeated  the  fame  lignal  j 
and,  although  the  march  was  begun  foon  after,  fo  many 
were  the  obstructions,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bay  of  St. 
Cas  till  nine  o'clock.  Six  hours  were  fpent  in  marching 
three  miles ;  yet  might  the  embarkation  have  been  effected 
-without  iofs,  if  it  had  been  properly  conducted.  But  in  this, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  greateft  blunders  were  committed. 

The  Englith  commanders,  filled  with  delufive  confidence, 
feem  to  have  flattered  themfelves  that  no  Frenchman  durir 
look  an  Englimman  in  the  face.  Hence,  from  the  moment 
they  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  infatuation  ; 
like  all  men  who  have  over-rated  their  own  courage,  or  un- 
dervalued that  of  an  antagonilt.  All  the  troops,  however, 
were  embanked  before  the  French  began  to  prefs  hard  upon 
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them,  except  the  grenadiers  and  the  firft  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  who  had  the  honour  of  remaining  longed  on  hoftile 
ground.  This  gallant  body,  confifting  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  attempted  to  form  and  face  the  greatly  fuperior  enemy. 
But  their  refolution  failed  them:  they  fell  into  confufion: 
they  fled  ;  and  rufhed  into  the  fea,  or  were  flaughtered  on  the 
beach.  Of  thofe  who  took  refuge  in  the  waves,  a  confider- 
able  number  were  faved  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  about 
four  hundred  of  the  fugitives  were  made  prifoners.  Among 
the  killed  and  drowned  were  general  Drury  and  Sir  John 
Armitage,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  had  acted  as  volunteers  : — and  with  them  periihed  near 
a  thoufand  of  the  fineft  troops  in  Chriflemlom  3°. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  irTue  of  our  ill-concerted  expe- 
ditions to  the  coaft  of  France,  which  involved  the  nation  in 
an  enormous  expence,  without  being  attended  with  any  ade- 
quate advantage  3I.  They  contributed,  however,  for  a  time, 
to  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  the  paflion 
for  enterprife ;  but  as  neither  their  fuccefs  nor  their  objects 
correfponded  with  the  hopes  which  fucli  vaft  preparations 
raifed,  they  had  finally  a  contrary  efTect.  The  people, 
though  fubject  to  delufion,  are  not  utterly  blind.  They  faw 
the  difproportion  between  means  and  ends,  between  great  ar- 
maments and  petty  aims.  And  the  difafter  at  St.  Cas,  which 
was  the  more  keenly  felt  as  it  was  altogether  unexpected, 
and  immediately  followed  the  rejoicings  for  the  taking  of 
Cherburg,  diflipated  all  our  romantic  ideas  of  acquiring 
conqueft  in  France,  or  annihilating  the  French  navy  by  de- 
flroying  their  principal  lea-ports  ;  while  it  exalted  beyond 
meafure  the  fpirit  of  that  volatile  nation,  which  had  been  de- 
preiTed  and  mortified  by  the  infulting  defcents  made  upon 
their  coafts  with  impunity.  They  now  magnified  into  a 

30.  Lend.  Gazette,  Sept.  18,  1758. 

31.  "  Could  we  have  burnt  the  enemy's  docks,  {lores,  ice.  at  Breft  and 
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mighty  victory  their  accidental  good  fortune  in  cutting  off 
the  rear-guard  of  a  mifgnided  party  of  defultory  invaders. 

But  whatever  confolation  France  might  derive  from  the 
check  which  had  been  given  to  the  ravagers  of  her  coafts, 
the  folid  advantages  acquired  by  the  Englifh  in  other  quar-^ 
ters  of  the  globe,  afforded  them  abundant  caufe  of  triumph^ 
exclufive  of  fuch  fugitive  conquefls.  In  North  America* 
•whence  we  had  hitherto  received  only  accounts  of  delay,  dif- 
afler,  and  difgrace,  our  affairs  had  taken  a  new  and  highly 
favourable  turn. 

As  lord  Loudon  had  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
fome  diflatisfactions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war>  the 
chief  command  in  America  devolved  upon  general  Aber- 
crombie  ;  but  the  plan  of  operations  being  extenfive,  the 
forces  were  divided  into  three  feparate  bodies,  under  as  many 
different  commanders.  About  twelve  thoufand  men,  under 
major-general  Amherfl,  yere  deftined  for  the  liege  of  Louif- 
burg  ;  near  fixteen  thoufand,  under  Abercrombie  in  perfon, 
were  referved  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point ;  and  eight  thoufand,  commanded  by  brigadier- general 
Forbes,  were  ordered  to  attack  Fort  du  Quefne. 

The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  being  an  object  of  prime 
concern,  it  was  undertaken  with  all  poffible  difpatch.  The 
army  under  general  Amherft,  augmented  with  two  thoufand 
frefii  troops  from  England,  embarked  at  Halifax,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  and  on  the  fecond  of  June,  the  fleet  and  tranfportsj 
confifting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  fail,  under  the  di- 
rection of  admiral  Bofcawen,  arrived  before  Louifburg. 
The  garrifon  of  the  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de 
Drucourt,  coniifted  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  about  fix  hundred  militia.  The  harbour  was 
fecured  by  five  fhips  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gun  fhip  and  five 
frigates,  three  of  which  were  funk  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
baton.  It  w:is  therefore  necefTary  to  difembark  the  troops 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  The  place  chofen  for  that 
was  the  creek  of  Gormoran ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
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landing,  which  was  attended  with  fome  difficulty  but  little 
lofs,  was  fully  effected,  and  the  artillery  and  ftores  brought 
on  fhore,  the  town  was  formally  inverted  3a. 

The  firft  thing  attempted  by  the  befiegers,  was  to  fecure  a 
poft  called  the  Light-houfe  Battery.  That  fervice  was  per- 
formed by  general  Wolfe,  with  all  the  vigour  and  celerity 
for  which  he  was  fo  much  diflinguifhed.  On  this  elevated 
point  were  erected  feveral  batteries,  which  played  upon  the 
fhips  and  the  fortifications  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  har- 
bour. For  fix  weeks,  however,  did  the  place  hold  out,  and 
the  French  fhips  continue  to  fire  upon  the  befiegers,  and  to 
obftruct  their  operation.  At  length,  on  the  21  ft  of  July, 
one  of  the  great  fhips  blew  up,  and  the  flames  being  commu- 
nicated to  two  others,  they  alfo  fhared  the  fame  fate. 

As  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune  ftill  refufed 
to  furrender,  the  Englifh  admiral  (who  during  the  whole 
fiege  had  done  every  thing  pofiible  to  fecond  the  efforts  of 
the  land-forces)  fent  into  the  harbour  a  detachment  of  fix 
hundred  feamen  in  boats,  headed  by  the  captains  Laforey 
and  Balfour.  They  boarded  the  two  remaining  fhips  of  the 
line,  which  frill  kept  poflefiion  of  the  bafon  ;  deftroyed  one, 
which  was  aground,  and  towed  off  the  other  in  triumph.  The 
blow  was  decifive.  The  governor  fearing  a  general  affault, 
as  feveral  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the  wrorks,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  and  his  garrifon  prifoners  of  war  :  and  the 
whole  ifland  fubmitted  to  his  Britannic  majefty  33.  With 
Cape  Breton  fell  alfo  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  and  whatever 
inferior  ftations  the  French  had  eftablifhed  for  carrying  on 
the  cod-fifhery  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 

The  reduction  of  Louiiburg  was  feverely  felt  by  France, 
efpecially  as  it  had  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  naval  force,  and  occafioned  the  greateft  rejoicings 

34.  Lynd.  Gaztlte,  Aug.  1 8,  1758.  Knox's  Campaigns  in  North  Am:r':M^ 
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in  England.     But  all  our  enterprifes  in  America  were  not 
equally  fortunate. 

General  Abercrombie,  in  confequence  of  his  defign  of 
driving  the  French  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
had  emb  irked  upon  Lake  George,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  with 
near  fixteen  thoufand  men,  arid  a  numerous  train  of  artillery  ; 
and,  after  a  profperous  navigation,  landed  his  troops  without 
oppofition,  and  advanced  in  four  columns  toward  the  firft 
object  of  his  armament.  As  the  country  through  which  his 
march  lay  is  rough  and  woody,  and  his  guides  were  very  un- 
fkilful,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and  the  columns  broken. 
While  in  this  diforder,  they  fell  in  with  a  French  detachment, 
which  had  fled  on  their  approach,  being  bewildered  in  like 
manner.  A  fkirmim  enfued,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
quickly  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  near  three  hundred  men. 
But  that  advantage  was  unfortunately  purchafed  with  the 
death  of  the  gallant  lord  Howe  ;  a  young  nobleman  of  the 
moft  promifmg  military  talents,  who  had  acquired  the  efleem 
and  affection  of  the  troops  by  his  gencrofity,  affability,  and 
engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  his  diftinguifhed  valour. 

This  difafter  excepted,  the  Englifti  army  proceeded  fuc- 
cefsfully  till  it  reached  Ticonderoga  ;  which  is  fituated  on  a 
point  of  land  between  Lake  George  and  a  narrow  gut  that 
communicates  with  Lake  Champlain.  On  three  fides  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  and  on  the  fourth  fecured  by  a  morafs, 
that  important  pod  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by 
near  five  thoufand  men.  Thefe  were  ftationed  under  the 
cannon  of  the  place,  behind  an  abattis,  or  breaflwork,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another.  And  they 
were  farther  defended  by  whole  trees,  with  their  branches 
outward,  fome  of  which  were  cut  and  fharpened,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  chevaux-de-frize. 

Notwithstanding  this  ftrong  pofition,  which  had  not  been 
properly  reconnoitred,  it  was  rafhly  refolved  to  attack  the 
enemy,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery.  A 
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difpofition  was  accordingly  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  the 
whole  Englifh  army  put  in  motion.  The  troops  advanced 
to  the  affault  with  the  greateft  alacrity  ;  but  all  their  mofl 
vigorous  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  In  vain  did  they  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  through  every  obftacle.  They  could  make 
no  impreffion  upon  the  enemy's  works.  The  general,  there- 
fore, found  it  neceiTary  to  order  a  retreat,  as  the  only  means 
of  faving  the  remains  of  his  army,  after  it  had  been  expofed 
for  four  hours  to  the  covered  fire  of  the  French  mufqucrry. 
Near  two  thoufand  men,  including  a  great  number  of  offi- 
cers, were  killed  or  dangeroufly  wounded  34. 

In  order  to  repair  the  difgrace  of  this  bloody  repulfe,  ge- 
neral Abercrombie  (who  had  immediately  retired  to  his  for- 
mer camp  on  the  fouthern  11  de  of  Lake  George)  detached 
colonel  Bradftreet  with  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men  againft 
Fort  Frontenac.  The  colonel,  who  with  great  prudence  and 
valour  furmounted  every  difficulty,  brought  his  little  army  to 
Ofwego,  where  he  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  arrived  at 
the  object  of  his  enterprile  by  the  251)1  of  Auguft. 

Fort  Frontenac  (lands  at  the  communication  of  Lake  On- 
tario with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  entrance  into  which 
it  in  fome  meafure  commands.  For  a  poft  of  fuch  moment, 
however,  it  was  poorly  fortified,  and  feebly  garrifoned.  It 
furrendered  at  difcretion;  on  the  appearance  of  the  Englifli, 
commander,  who  found  there  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provi- 
iions  and  merchandife,  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  aiid  nina 
armed  (loops  3S. 

The  fucccfs  of  colonel  Bradftreet,  in  all  probability,  faci- 
litated the  expedition,  under  general  Forbes,  againft  Fort 
da  Quefne.  This  officer  began  his  march  from  Philadel- 
phia, i;i  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  through  a  vaft  tracl  of  country  very  little  known,  and 
al  in  oft  impenetrable,  by  reafon  of  woods,  mountains,  and 

3/» .  Knox's  Camfaigiu,  vol.  i.     Lend.  Gazette,  Aug.  2z,  1758. 
3<.  Lond.  Gazette,Q&.  31,  1758. 
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morafles.  He  made  his  way,  however,  by  the  moft  incredi- 
ble exertions  of  vigour  and  perfeverance  ;  procured  provi- 
fions,  fecured  camps,  and  furmounted  every  other  difficulty 
in  his  tedious  progrefs,  though  continually  harrafled  by  par- 
ties of  hoftile  Indians. 

Having  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  as  far 
as  Ray's  Town,  diftant  about  fourfcore  miles  from  Fort  du 
Quefne,  general  Forbes  detached  major  Grant,  at  the  head 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  Unfortu- 
nately the  major's  approach  was  difcovered  by  the  enemy,; 
who  fent  a  more  numerous  body  of  troops  againft  him.  A 
defpcrate  combat  enfued,  which  was  gallantly  maintained  by 
the  Britifli  detachment  for  more  than  three  hours  ;  but  being 
at  length  overpowered  by  fuperior  force,  it  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  About  three  hundred  men  were  killed  or  made 
prifoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  major  Grant,  with  nine- 
teen other  officers. 

This  fevere  check,  fo  fatal  to  the  reconnoitring  party,  did 
not  prevent  general  Forbes  from  advancing  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  though  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  numbers^ 
Regardlefs  of  danger,  he  only  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
retaliation.  The  French,  hoxvever,  dreading  the  profpec"l  of 
a  fiege,  deprived  him  of  the  pleaiure  of  revenge,  by  abandon- 
ing the  difputed  pofr,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November. 
They  retired  down  the  Ohio,  to  their  fettlements  on  the 
Mifliffippi 36.  The  Bririlh  ftandard  was  erected  on  Fort  du 
Quefne,  which  had  been  the  cauie  of  fo  general  and  fo  cle- 
ftruclive  a  war  ;  and  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt  was  given  to  it,- 
in  honour  of  the  iiiinifter  under  whofe  aufpices  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  undertaken. 

Nor  were  the  conqueRs  of  Great  Britain  confined  folely 
to  North  America.  Two  fbips  of  the  line,  with  fome  fri* 
gates  and  a  body  of  marines,  hac-l  been  difpatched  early  in 
the  feafon,  in  order  to'  reduce  the  French  fettlements  on  the 

36.  Lond,  G«.~n7f,  Jan.  so,.  1759." 
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coaft  of  Africa.     They  accordingly  entered  the  river  Sene- 
gal ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  obitrudtions  of  a  dangerous  bar, 
liich  the  fliips  of  the  line  could  not   pafs,  they  obliged 
ort  Louis,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Senegal, 
to  furrender,  and,  with  it,  all  the  French  fettlements  on  that 
river37. 

But  this  fquadron  being  found  infufficient  to  reduce  the 
ifland  of  Goree,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues, 
on  the  fame  coaft,  commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  afterward  fent  upon  that  fervice,  with  four 
fhips  of  the  line,  feveral  frigates,  and  feven  hundred  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Worge. 
The  great  Ihips  laid  their  broadfides  to  the  principal  batte- 
ries, and  maintained  fo  ftrong  a  fire,  that  the  place 
furrendered  at  difcretion,  before  the  troops  were 
landed  38.  M.  St.  Jean,  the  French  governor,  behaved  witli 
true  courage,  but  was  ill  fupported  by  his  garrifon. 

The  Britifli  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  during  this  campaign 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Though  admiral  Pococke,  who  had 
fucceeded,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  admiral  Watfon, 
to  the  command  of  the  Englilh  fquadron  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  had  worfted,  in  two  obfrinaie  engagements,  the 
French  fquadron  under  M.  d'Ache,  he  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent the  lofs  of  Cudalore  and  Fort  St.  David.  Thefe  two 
places  were  reduced  by  the  count  de  Lallyj  who  having 
been  appointed  governor-general  of  all  the  French  poflei- 
fions  in  India,  had  carried  out  with  him  a  great  force  to  Pon- 
djcheny.  He  was  gallantly  affifted  in  his  military  operations 
by  the  count  d'Eftaign,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  nothing 
than  the  conqueft  of  all  the  Englifli  fettlements 'on  the 
ccaft  of  Corornandel. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  at  the  ciofe  of  the  year  1758.  Many  checks 
had  been  given,  many  victories  obtained,  and  many  conquefts 

37.  Lend,  Gaxitte,  June  ic,  1758.        38.  Land,  Gazette,  Jan.  29.  1759. 
LT  2  made  : 
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made  ;  but  thefe  were  not  all  on  one  fide.  The  fuccefs  was 
divided.  All  parties  had  caufe  of  hope,  or  room  for  confola- 
tion  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  fituation  of  affairs,  all  par- 
ties prepared  for  opening  the  enfuing  campaign  with  equal 
vigour,  though  the  ftate  of  their  finances  was  very  different. 
The  refources  of  England  being  flill  great,  fhe  generoufly 
continued  her  annual  fubfidy  of  four  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  Thofe  of  Auftria  were  much  exhaufted, 
and  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  national  bankruptcy ;  yet 
\vere  the  efforts  of  both  undiminimed.  '  The  emprefs  of 
Ruma,  having  loft  only  men,  readily  fupplied  by  her  boundlefs 
dominions,  adhered  to  her  military  fyftem,  which  {lie  confi- 
dered  as  neceffary  to  the  training  of  her  armies :  and  Sweden 
made  no  advances  toward  peace.  The  greateft  exertions 
were  difplayed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Germany  however  continued,  as  hitherto,  to  be  the  grand 
theatre  of  military  operations,  though  lefs  of  conqueft  or  bold 
entcrprifc.  Thefe  found  elfewhere  a  wider  range.  Repeat- 
ed trials  of  each  other's  ftrength  had  here  made  all  parties 
more  cautious  ;  becaufe  all  were  become  fenfible,  that  the 
war  could  only  be  brought  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue  by  patience 
and  perfeverance,  not  by  any  fingle  blow.  The  greateft 
Blows  had  been  already  ftruck,  yet  peace  feemed  as  diftant 
as  ever  ;  though,  in  ftriking  feme  of  thofe  blows,  ruin  itfelf 
had  been  hazarded  by  the  illuftrious  Frederick.  Lefs  depen- 
dence was  henceforth  placed  in  fortune,  and  more  in  force 
and  fkill.  Experience  had  moderated  the  ardour  of  courage, 
and  rectified  the  miftaken  conceptions  of  military  fuperiority, 
Firmnefs  and  recollection  took  plac^e  of  prefumption  and 
rafhnefs ;  and  mutual  efteem  and  apprehenfions  of  danger,  of 
felt-confidence  and  mutual  contempt. 

The  fire  of  the  king  of  Pruffia's  genius  alone  feerned  un- 
abated. We  have  feen  in  what  manner  he  obliged  the  Au- 
flrians  and  the  Army  of  the  Empire  to  evacuate  Saxony,  at 
the  clofe  of  laft  campaign,  while  his  generals  forced  the- 
Ruffians  and  Swedes  to  retire  toward  their  own  frontiers. 
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He  began  the  prefent  with  equal  vigour  and  fuccefs :  and 

had  formed  a  great  fyftem  of  operations,  in 
concert   with   prince   Ferdinand   of  Brunfwick. 

ne  of  his  generals,  in  the  month  of  February,  deftroyed  the 
Ruffian  magazines  in  Poland;  another  recovered  Anclam, 
Demin,  and  all  the  places  the  Swedes  had  conquered  in  Po- 
merania.  He  himfelf,  by  his  threatening  motions,  drew  the 
Auitrian  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Sileiia.  His  brother,  prince 
Henry,  who  had  wintered  in  Saxony,  feized  that  opportunity 
to  lay  Bohemia  under  contribution  ;  and  afterward,  entering 
Franconia,  pufhed  the  Army  of  the  Empire  as  far  back  as 
Nuremburg. 

To  this  degree  were  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  certain  unforefeen  events,  partly  depending 
upon  himfelf,  partly  upon  others,  difconcerted  all  his  future 
plans,  and  gave  a  fatal  reverfe  to  his  affairs.  The  Ruffians 
advanced  toward  Silefia,  notwithftanding  the  deflruclion  of 
their  magazines.  And  prince  Ferdinand,  although  early 
reinforced  with  a  choice  body  of  Britifli  troops,  found  him- 
felf unable  to  prevent  the  Army  of  the  Empire  from  receiv- 
ing fuccours  from  that  of  France  ;  a  circumftance  on  which 
the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  greatly  depended,  and  on  which 
his  Pruffian  majefty  had  prefumed,  though  certainly  without 
due  confideration. 

The  French,  by  a  flagrant  violation' of  the  liberties  of  the 
empire,  accompanied  with  an  act  of  periidy,  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  a  neutral 
and  free  city,  in  the  beginning  of  January.'  This  was  an, 
important  acquifition,  as  it  fecurecl  to  them  the  courie  of 
the  Maine  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  by  which  they  could 
readily  receive  every  kind  of  fupp'ly.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  diflodge  them,  if  poflible,  as  foon  as  the  feafcn 
would  permit  the  allied  army  to  take  the  neid. 

With  this  view,  prince  Ferdinand  afiembled  his  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fulda,  and  began  his  march  toward 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufund  men  ;  having 

•  V  3  '  kit 
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left  the  red  of  his  forces  to  guard  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  proteft  the  bifhopric  of  Munfler.  He  found 
the  French  army,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio, 
ftrongly  polled  near  the  village  of  Bergen,  between  Franck- 
fort  and  Hanau,  yet  did  he  refolve  to  attack  them.  Hs 
accordingly  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge.  But  after  three  defperate  efforts  to  get 
poffefilon  of  the  village,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
lofs  of  two  thoufand  men  39.  He  preferved,  however,  fo 
good  a  countenance  that  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  purfue 

him. 

The  allies  perhaps  loft  no  honour  by  this  acStion.     But 

they  failed  in  their  objecl ;  and  that  failure,  befide  thwarting 
the  defigns  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  reduced  themfelves  to  great 
diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions.  Meanwhile  the  French  en- 
joyed plenty  of  every  thing.  And  their  armies  on 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  having  formed  a  junc- 
tion near  Marpurg,  proceeded  northward,  under  the  maref- 
chal  de  Contades,  who  fixed  his  head- quarters  at  Corbach, 
whence  he  detached  a  body  of  light  troops  to  take  pofTeffion, 
of  Caffel. 

Finding  himfelf  inferior  to  the  united  forces  of  the  enemy, 
prince  Ferdinand  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  as  they  advanced. 
He  left  ftrong  garrifons,  however,  in  Lipftadt,  Retberg, 
Munfter,  and  Minden,  in  order  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  generals.  But  this  precaution  proved  ineffectual. 
Retberg  was  furprifed  by  the  duke  de  Broglio.  He  alfo  took 
Minden  by  aflaclt ;  and  Munfler,  though  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  was  reduced,  after  a  {hot t 
fiege, 

It  .now  appeared  JmpofTible  to  prevent  the  French  from 
making  themfelves  a  fecond  time  niafters  of  his  Britannic 
rnajefty?s  German  dominions.  Confidering  the  conquefc  of 
Hanover  as  certain,  the,ccurt  of  Verfailles  was  only  occu- 
pied, in  contriving  expedients  fcr  fecuring  it ;  and  the  regen- 

39.  Frcr«ch  and  JLr.glifh  Gazettes-  compaica. 
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cy  of  that  electorate,  willing  to  provide  againft  the  confc- 
quences  of  fuch  a  probable  event,  again  fent  their  archives 
andmoft  valuable  effe6ts  to  Stade.  All  things  feemed  haften- 
ipg  to  the  fame  fituation,  which  brought  on  the  humiliat- 
ing convention  of  Clofter-feven  ;  efpecially  as  prince  Ferdi- 
nand continued  to  retire,  and  fludiouily  kept  up  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Wefer. 

But  that  accomplished  general,  though  weakened  by  his 
lories,  was  not  difconcerted.  He  faw  his  danger,  and  was 
prepared  to  meet  it.  Although  naturally  cautious,  he  re- 
fplved,  under  the  prerTure  of  neceffity,  to  purfue  a  bold  line 
of  conduct,  inftead  of  taking  refuge  in  defpair,  or  feekingj 
an  apology  for  misfortune  in  the  gloom  of  public  defpon- 
dency.  The  moment  he  found  nothing  but  a  battle  could 
hinder  the  French  from  taking  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
ele6torate  of  Hanover,  he  determined  to  bring  matters  to  that 
ifTue.  And  the  means  by  which  he  accompli (hed  his  defign 
with  an  inferior  army,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  any  dif- 
after,  difcovered  fo  profound  a  genius  for  war,  as  will  ever 
make  him  be  ranked  among  the  greateft  maflers  of  the  mili-r 
tary  art. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  after  the  taking  of 
Minden,  had  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  to 
which  its  right  wing  extended.  On  tht  left  was  a  deep  hill, 
in  the  front  a  morafs,  and  a  rivulet  covered  the  rear.  As 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  this  pofition, 
which  rendered  an  attack  impracticable,  prince  Ferdinand 
employed  all  his  (kill  to  draw  the  enemy  from  it.  With 
that  view  he  quitted  his  camp  on  the  Wefer,  and  inarched  to 
Hille  ;  leaving,  however,  general  Wangenheim,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  entrenched  at  Thornhaufen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
(lifputeci  river  :  and  detaching  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunf- 
wick,  with  fix  thoufand  men,  to  make  a,  compafs  toward  the 
enemy's  Icit  flank,  and  cut  off  tiieir  communication  with  Pa- 
jjerborn. 

The  French  generals,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  thefq 
U  4  movements^ 
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movements,  fell  into  the  fnare  thatwas  laid  for  them.  They 
concluded,  that  the  opportunity  which  they  had  fo  lone 
fought,  of  cutting  off  prince  Ferdinand's  communication 
•with  the  Wefcr,  was  at  laft  found,  and  with  it  the  confum- 
rnation  of  their  vviihes.  They  faw,  as  they  imagined,  the  al- 
lied army  divided  and  disjoined  beyond  the  poifibility  of  im- 
mediate union  ;  and  therefore  flattered  thejnfelves  with  its 
final  deftrutlion,  by  the  defeat  of  general  Wangenheim,  and 
the  command  of  the  Wefer,  the  neceffary  confcquence  of 
iuch  defeat.  Full  of  this  idea,  they  left  their  advantageous 
poft  ;  and  pafTmg  the  morafs  in  their  front,  advanced  into 
the  plain. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  who  led  the*  van  of  the  French  army, 
proceeded  with  great  confidence,  until  he  reached  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  ;  whence  he  beheld,  inftead  of  en- 
trenchments defended  by  a  fmall  body,  the  whole, 
army  of  the  allies  difpofed  in  excellent  order,  and  extending 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wefer  almofl:  to  Minden.     A  difco- 
very  fo  unexpected  embarraflcd  the  French  general.     But 
he  had  no  alternative  left :  it  was  too  late  to  recede.     He 
therefore  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  begin  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  Britifh  infantry,  which,  with  two  battalions' of  Ha- 
noverian guards,  compofed  the  centre  of  the  allied  army, 
fuftained  the  principal  (hock  of  the  battle,  and  broke  every 
body  of  horfe  and  foot  that  advanced  againft  them  ;  whilft 
the  HefTian  cavalry,  with  fome  regiments  of  PrufTian  and 
Hanoverian  dragoons,  polled  on  the  left,  baffled  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the 'enemy,  and  puilied  them  to  the  neceflity  of 
feel; ing  fafety  in  flight  4°. 

At  this  inftant,  prince  Ferdinand  fent  orders  to  lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  Brilifli  and  Hanoverian  horfe, 
which  compofed  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  to  advance  to 

4<-.  London  and  Paris  Gazcttf,,  pallirn.     The  French  account  of  thisb^'le, 

and  of  th-  y;)ti'aticKi-  ti;a;  preceded  it,  is  by  u.:  thu  ir.oli:  peiicdi. 
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the  charge.  And  if  thefe  orders  had  been  chearfully  obeyed, 
the  battle  of  Minden  would  probably  have  been  as  memo-* 
rable  and  decifive  as  that  of  Blenheim.  The  French  army 
would  have  been  utterly  deftroyed,  or  totally  routed  and  dri- 
ven out  of  Germany.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  whether 
the  orders  were  not  fufficiently  precife,  were  mifmterpreted,, 
or  imperfectly  undeflood,  the  Britim  cavalry  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  have  any  ihare  in  the  engagement 4I ;  fo  that  the 
French,  inftead  of  being  hotly  purfued,  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire  in  good  order,  and  to  regain  their  former  pofition,  not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  feven  thoufand  men.  They  judged 
it  neceflary,  however,  to  quit  their  camp,  and  pafs  the  Wefer 
the  fame  night ;  and  next  day  the  garrifon  of  Minden  furren- 
dered  at  difcretion.  The  allies  loft  in  the  action  near  two 
thoufand  brave  troops. 

Prince  Ferdinand  paffed  an  indirect  cenfure  upon  the  Bri- 
tim commander  for  his  conduct  on  this  occaiion,  and  a  court 
martial  confirmed  that  cenfure.  But  as  the  whole  weight  of 
xninifterial  influence  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thrown  intq 
the  fcale  of  the  German  general,  the  impartial  part  of  man- 
kind are  {till  divided  in  their  opinion  on  the  fubject,  and 
will,  likely,  long  remain  fo.  It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
per to  obfcrve,  for  the  information  of  pofterity,  That  the 
two  generals  were  by  no  means  on  good  terms  with  each 
Other,  before  the  battle.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  underflood 
the  myftcry,  as  well  as  the  art  of  war,  and  purfued  it  as  a  lu- 
crative trade^  felt  hirnfelf  uneafy  under  the  eye  of  an  obferver 
fo  keen  and  penetrating  as  lord  George  Sackville,  and  wiihed 
to  remove  him  from  the  command.  This  wifh  perhaps  oc- 
cafioned  that  confufion,  or  contradiction  of  orders,  of  which 
the  Engliih  general  complained,  and  \vhich  he  affigned  as 
the  caufe  of  his  inaction.  But  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  chagrin  of  the  Britifh  commander  might  make  his 
perception,  on  that  occafion,  lefs  clear  than  ufual,  and  that 

41.  Evidence  produced  on  tl>e  trial  of  lord  George  SuckviTe. 
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hp  might  even  fecretly  indulge  a  defire  to  obfcure  the  glory 
of  a  hated  rival,  without  refie<.q:np;  that,  in  fo  doing,  he  was 
facrificing  his  duty  to  his  lovei^n,  and  eventually  the  in- 
tereils  of  his  country  4*. 

41.  Bee  prince  Ferdinand's  Letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord 
George  Sackyiile's  Vindication  of  his  conduct. 


LETTER     XXXIV. 

The  yie'M  of  the  State  of  EUROPE,  and  the  Hijlory  of  the  General  lVarr 
j>urfued,from  the  Defeat  of  the  FRENCH  at  MINDEN,  to  the  Death 
of  GEORGE  II. 


victory  gained  by  the  allies  at  Minden,  though  lefs 
complete  than  it  migh  thave  been  rendered  by  the  ready 
co-operation  of  the  Britifh  general,  threw  the  court  of  Ver- 
(ailles  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  blafted  all  their  hopes 
of  conqueft.  It  not  only  enabled  prince  Ferdinand  effectually 
to  defend  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  but  to  recover  Munfter, 
and  force  the  French  to  evacuate  great  part  of*Weftphalia. 
And  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  army,  in  order 
to  fupport  the  king  cf  Pruffia,  wrhofe  affairs  were  much  em- 
barrafTed,  he  would  probably  have  driven  the  vain-glorious 
enemy  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  before  the  clofe  of  the 
campaign. 

The  embarrafTment  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  was  chiefly  oc~ 
cafioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Ruffians,  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  to  obftruct  their  progrefs.  Difpleafed  with  the  fludied 
caution  of  count  Dohna,  the  king  conferred  the  comman4 
of  the  army  deflined  to  oppofe  them  on  general  Wedel,  who 
im  met]  lately  gave  them  battle,  conformable  to  his  orders. 
Jle  attacked  them  \vith  ^reat  vigour,  but  without  effect,  at 

Kay, 
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Kay,  near  Zullichan,  in  Silefia,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
July.  The  Pruffians  were  repulfed  with  much  lofs,  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,  and  the  Ruffians  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

No  fooner  was  the  king  of  Pruflia  informed  of  that  mi£- 
fortune,  than  he  refolved  to  oppofe  the  Ruffians  in  perfon  ; 
and  began  his  march  with  ten  thoufand  of  his  beft  troops,  to 
join  the  fhattered  army  under  Wedel  ;  leaving  his  brother 
Henry  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Auftrians  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lufatia.  Meanwhile  marefchal  Daun,  apprifed  of 
.the  king's  inteiition,  detached  general  Laudohn,  with  twelve 
thoufand  horft-,,tQ  give  vigour  and  liability  to  the  Ruffian 
army,  which  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

The  reinforcement  arrived  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that 
his  Pi  uffian  majefty  joined  Wedel.  And  Laudohn  and  count 
Soltikow,  the  Ruffian  general,  took  poft  at  the  village  of 
Cunnerfdorff,  oppofite  Frankfort.  The  combined  army  con- 
futed of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  combatants  :  their  po- 
fition  was  naturally  ftrong  ;  and  they  farther  fecured  their 
camp  by  entrenchmeiits,  planned  with  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery.  The  king  of  Pruffia's  forces,  after  all  the  rein- 
forcements he  could  Lollecl,  fell  below  fifty  thoufand  men  ; 
yet  did  his  preffing  circumstances,  and  his  own  fanguine  fpi- 
rit,  inflamed  by  hoftile  paffion,  induce  him  to  hazard  an  at- 
tack. 

The  previous  difpofitions  for  that  purpofe  being  made,  the, 
action  began  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  Ruffian 
entrenchments  were  forced  with  great  {laughter. 
Several  redoubts,  which  covered  the  village  of  CunnerfdorfF, 
alfo  were  mattered,  and  the  Pruffians  advanced  to  the  village 
itfelf.  Here  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  raged  with  frefh 
fury  for  two  hours.  At  length  the  poft  was  carried ;  the 
enemy's  artillery  was  taken  ;  and  every  thing  feemed  to  pro- 
inife  a  complete  victory.  But  the  Ruffians,  though  broken, 
were  not  ciifcouraged.  They  again  formed  under  cover  of 
$he  Aufbian  cavalry,  and  took  poffeillon  of  an  eminence, 
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called  the  Jews'  Burying  Ground,  where  they  refolved  to  de- 
tend  themielves  to  the  laft  man. 

Prudence,  and  pad  experience  of  the  fteady  valour  of  the 
Ruffians,  ought  to  have  taught  his  Pruffian  majefly  to  reft 
fatisfied  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained  :  hut  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  a  conqueror  by  halves.  The  ardour  of  his  mind 
determined  him  to  follow  his  blow,  in  hopes  of  crowning  at 
pnce  his  glory  and  his  vengeance,  by  the  final  deftru<£tion 
of  a  barbarous  enemy,  who  had  dared  to  enter  within  the 
line  of  his  ambition ;  and  whofe  cruel  ravages  had  fo  often 
drawn  him  from  the  purfuit  of  victory,  or  obftrucled  the  ca- 
reer of  conqueft.  He  accordingly  led  on,  to  a  new  attack, 
his  brave  battalions,  yet  faint  from  recent  toil,  beneath  the 
Jieat  of  a  burning  fun,  and  fore  with  many  a  wound.  He 
led  them  againft  the  main  body  of  the  Ruffian  army,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  potted 
on  higher  ground,  and  ftrongly  defended  by  artillery.  They 
were  unequal  to  the  difficult  fervice  :  they  fell  back ;  they 
were  again  brought  to  the  charge,  and  a  fecond  time  re- 
pulfed  with  great  {laughter.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment, 
the  king  put  himfelf  at  th,e  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  but  their  vi- 
gour alfo  was  fpent.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  the 
R.uffians  (who  are  poffeffed  of  uncommon  bodily  ftrength, 
and  an  inftin&ive  or  mechanical  courage,  which  makes 
them  inacceffible  to  fear)  :  they  baffled  all  his  gallant  efforts. 
Their  fire  was  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  their  bayonets  a 
hed^e  of  ipears.  The  Pruffians,  wafted  with  fatigue,  and 
(tarried  at  the  number  of  the  {lain,  blamed  the  perfeverance, 
of  their  prince,  but  ftill  maintained  the  unequal  combat. 

In  thofe  awful  moments,  when  the  fined  troops  in  the 
world  were  wavering,  and  the  greai'eft  modern  of  commanders 
could  with  difficulty  encourage  them  to  keep  their  ground, 
the  Auflrian  cavalry,  yet  frefh,  broke  in  upon  them  with  the 
impetuoiity  of  a  torrent.  The  Ruffian  horfe  followed  the 
animating  example,  and  the  foot  refumecl  their  activity.  The 
exhaufted  Pruffians  yielded  to  the  irreilftible  {hock  :  they 

\vcrs- 
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were  feized  with  a  panic  ;  they  fled.  The  king  rallied  them : 
he  brought  them  back  to  the  charge  ;  he  fet  them  an  exam- 
ple of  bravery  in  his  own  perfon.  Three  times  did  he  renew 
the  engagement  in  the  front  line.  He  had  two  horfes  fhot 
under  him,  and  many  bullets  had  paffed  through  his  cloaths^ 
But  all  his  intrepid  exertions  were  ineffectual :  the  battle  was 
irretrievably  loft,  and  the  approach  of  night  only  prevented 
the  Pruffian  army  from  being  utterly  cut  off.  As  the  ftruggle 
terminated,  the  flaughter  on  both  fides  was  awfully  great. 
Near  thirty  thoufand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  or  dying 
of  their  wounds  :  and  fixteen  thoufand  of  thefe  were  Pruf- 
ilans '. 

The  iffue  of  this  battle  aftonifhed  all  Europe ;  and  occa- 
Honed  the  moft  extravagant  exultation  among  the  hoftile 
powers  on  one  fide,  and  the  greateft  depreffion  of  mind 
on  the  other.  When  the  king  of  Pruffia  got  poffeflion  of 
the  village  of  CunnerfdorfF,  he  wrote,  in  the1  triumph  of  his 
heart,  a  congratulatory  billet  to  his  queen,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  final  event  :  "  We  have  driven  the  Ruffians 
"  from  their  entrenchments.  Expect  within  two  hours,  to 
11  hear  of  a  glorious  victory  !" — And  as  this  billet  arrived 
at  Berlin  juft  as  the  poft  was  going  out,  the  premature  in- 
telligence reached  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles  before 
the  news  of  the  king's  difafter,  alfo  firft  conveyed  in  ano- 
ther laconic  difpatch  to  the  queen :  "  Remove  from  Berlin 
"  with  the  royal  family,  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to 
"  Potfdam.  The  town  may  make  conditions  with  the 
"'  enemy  V 

But  if  his  Pruffian  majefty  fubjected  himfelf  to  force  de- 
gree of  ridicule  as  a  man,  and  blame  as  a  commander,  by  his 
defeat  at  CunnerfdorfF,  his  fablequent  conduct  wiped  all  off,- 
And  the  furprife  of  mankind,  at  his  fuduen  and  unexpected 
reverfe  of  fortune,  \vas  foon  loft  in  their  admiration  of  the 

i.  Compared  Relations  of  the  battle  of  CunnerfdorfF,  publilhed  by  authority 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 

a.  Foreign  Gazcttest  paflivr, 

won* 
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•wonderful  refources  of  his  genius,  and  the  unconquerable 
fortitude  of  his  fpirit.  The  day  after  the  battle,  he  repafled 
the  Oder,  and  encamped  at  Retvvin  ;  whence  he  moved  to 
Fufteriwalde,  and  potted  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  that  the 
Ruffians  did  not  dare  to  make  any  attempt  upon  Berlin.  He 
even  watched  their  motions  fo  affiduoufly,  that  the  main 
body  of  their  army,  under  the  victorious  Soltikow,  inftead 
of  entering  Brandenburg,  marched  into  Lufatia.  There  he 
joined  the  grand  Auftrian  army,  under  marefchal  Daun;  and 
the  two  generals  held  confultations  concerning  their  future 
operations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Pruffia,  having  refrefhed  and 
recruited  his  broken  and  exhaufted  troops,  and  fupplied  the 
lofs  of  his  artillery  (which  had  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy)  from  the  arfenal  at  Berlin,  appeared  again  formidable. 
While  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  Ruffian  and  Auftrian  armies  united  had  only  to  de- 
termine what  part  of  his  dominions  they  chofe  firft  to  fubdue 
as  a  prelude  to  the  conqueft  of.  the  whole,  he  obliged  both 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  And  he  at  the  fame  time  detached  a 
body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  under  general  Wunch,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Saxony  ;  where  the  Army  of  the  Empire  had  made 
great  progrefs,  during  his  abfence.  Hall,  Wittemberg,  Leip- 
iic,  Torgau,  and  even  Drefden  itfelf,  had  furrendered  to  the 
Imperial]  fts.  But  the  detachment  under  Wunch  retook  Leip- 
fic  on  the  2ift  of  September;  and  having  joined 
general  Finck  who  commanded  in  Saxony,  the 
Pruffian  generals  repulied  the  Army  of  the  Empire  at  Cor- 
bitz,  though  fupported  by  a  body  of  Auftrians  under  general 
Haddick,  and  recovered  every  place  in  that  electorate  except 
Drefden. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  fucccffes,  and  feeing  that  he  could 
not  fecond  the  operations  of  the  king  on  the  fide  of  Siiefia, 
prince  Henry  quitted  his  camp  at  Hornfdorff  near  Gorlitz,  in 
Lufatia,  and  marched  with  incredible  celerity  into  Saxony, 
where  he  joined  the  Pruflian  parties  under  Finck  and  Wunch. 

This 
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This  rapid  march  obliged  marefchal  Daun  alfo  to  quit  his 
camp  in  Lufatia,  and  feparate  his  army  from  that  of  count 
Soltikow,  in  order  to  protect:  Drefden.  And  the  Prufflan 
monarch,  thus  freed  from  the  prefence  of  his  mod  dangerous 
enemy,  having  put  himfelf  between  the  Ruffians  and  Great 
Glogaw^  obliged  them  to  relinquish  an  enterprife  which  they 
had  formed  againft  that  place,  and  return  into  Poland. 

Fortune,  in  a  word,  feemed  yet  to  be  preparing  triumphs 
for  the  intrepid  Frederick,  after  all  his  difafters  ;  and  if  he 
had  placed  lefs  confidence  in  her  flattering  promifes,  which 
he  had  fo  frequently  found  to  be  delufive,  he  might  have 
clofed  the  'campaign  with  equal  glory  and  fuccefs.  But 
his  enterprifing  fpirit  induced  him  once  more  to  truft  the 
deceiver,  and  attempt  a  great  line  of  a6tion,  while  prudence, 
reafon,  experience,  and  even  felf-prefervation,  dictated  a  fure 
one. 

No  fooner  did  hisPruffian  majefty  find  himfelf  difengaged, 
in  confequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ruffians,  than  he  march- 
ed into  Saxony;  and  there  joined  his  brother  Henry  near 
Torgau,  on  the  ad  of  November,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Auftrian  generals.  On  this  junction,  the  Army  of  the  Em- 
pire retired.  Marefchal  Daun,  who  had  threatened  prince 
Henry,  fell  back  upon  Drefden.  And  the  king  of  Pruffia 
law  himfelf,  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army  of 
fixty  thoufand  men,  in  high  fpirits,  and  ftiil  ready  to  execute 
any  bold  enterprife,  under  the  eye  of  their  fovereign  and 
commander,  fo  lately  reduced  to  the  brink  of  defpair.  But 
as  the  feafon  was  already  far  in  the  decline,  and  remarkably 
fevere,  his  mod  able  generals  were  of  opinion,  that  no  im- 
portant enterprife  could  be  undertaken  with  any  probability 
of  fuccefs.  and  that  his  wifeR  conduct  would.be  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Auibians,  and  cut  off  the  provifions  ef 
marefchal  Daun  ;  who  muft,  by  thefe  means,  infallibly  be 
obliged  to  abandon  Drefden,  and  retire  into  Bohemia,  leaving 
to  the  Pruflians,  as  hitherto,  the  entire  pofleflion  of  Saxony. 

The  king's  views,  however,  extended  to  greater  and  more 

decifive 
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ciecifive  advantages.  He  knew  that  the  paflfes  into  Bohemia 
were  fo  difficult,  that,  by  feizing  certain  pofts,  the  fubiiftence 
of  the  Auflrians  might  not  only  be  cut  off,  but  their  retreat 
rendered  impracticable.  Having  obliged  marefchal  Daun 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Plawen,  and  advanced  himfelf  to  Keflel- 
dorf,  he  accordingly  ordered  general  Finck,  with  nineteen 
battalions  and  thirty-five  fquadrons,  to  occupy  the  defiles  of 
Maxen  and  OttendorfF,  through  which  alone  he  thought  it 
poflible  for  the  enemy  to  communicate  with  Bohemia.  This 
fervice  was  fuccefsfully  executed;  and  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained that  marefchal  Daun  would  be  obliged  to  hazard 
a  battle-,  or  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  as  he  feemed  now  to 
have  no  refource  left  but  in  victory. 

Meanwhile  that  fagacious  general,  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
fent  experienced  officers  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of  the 
Prulfian  detachment ;  and  finding  the  commander  lulled  into 
the  moft  fatal  fecurity,  he  took  pofTeifion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eminences,  and  furrounding  the  enemy  on  all  fides,  pre- 
cluded the  poffibility  of  efcape.  The  Prufiians  defended 
themfelves  gallantly  for  one  day,  and  made  feveral  vigorous 
efforts  to  dilentangle  themfelves  from  the  net  in  which  they 
were  caught,  but  in  vain :  they  were  foiled  in  every  attempt 
to  force  thofe  defiles  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
guard.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  ftruggle,  and  to  the  effufion 
of  blood.  Next  morning  general  Finck,  feeing  his 
Tituation  defperate,  as  every  avenue  through  which 
a  retreat  could  be  made  was  planted  with  bayonets,  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  fubmit  to  neceflity,  than  wantonly  to 
throw  away  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave  men,  who  might 
ferve  their  king  on  fome  more  promifmg  occafion.  He 
therefore  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  obtain  terms,; 
They  were  fternly  denied  him.  And  he  was  ultimately 
forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  on  the  26th  of  November  ; 
he  himfelf  with  eight  other  generals,  and  near  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  being  made  prifoners  of  war  3. 

3.  Compared  Relations)  iibi  fup. 
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This  was  a  mortifying  blow  to  the  hopes  of -the  Piuffiaii 
monarch,  and  muft  have  made  him  feverely  fenfible  of  his 
loo  common  error,  in  placing  all  his  attention  on  the  pofii- 
b!e  advantage,  and  overlooking  the  probable  danger.  Nor 
did  that  evil  come  alone.  He  iuftained  another  heavy  flroke 
in  the  capture  and  deftru£tion  of  a  rear  guard,  conlifUng  of 
three  thoufand  men,  under  general  Diercke.  Yet,  after  all 
thefe  lories,  he  was  ftill  fo  formidable,  that  the  cautious  and 
moclcrate-minded  Daun,  inftead  of  attacking  him,  took  {bel- 
ter in  the  ftrong  camp  of  Pirna,  and  kept  clofe  within  his  en- 
trenchments. 

His  Pruman  majefly  feemed  alfo,  at  lad,  to  have  acquired 
a  lefTon  of  moderation.  Though  joined  by  twelve  thoufand 
men,  under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfw'ick,  he  put  his 
army  quietly  into  winter-quarters  at  Freyberg,  without  at- 
tempting any  new  enterprifc  ;  fo  that,  the  lofs  of  men  cx- 
cepted,  affairs  in  Germany  were  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation 
as  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  country  had  been 
defolated,  and  much  blood  fpilt ;  but  Drefden  was  the  only- 
place  of  any  importance  that  had  changed  makers. 

In  fpice  of  all  the  eloquence  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
fo  many  indecifive  campaigns  began  to  cool  the  zeal  of  the 
Englifli  nation  in  the  caufe  of  their  illuftrious  but  burdcn- 
fome  ally,  the  king  of  Pruilia,  to  whole  wars  they  could  fee 
no  end.  And  the  fuccefs  of  the  Eriti/li  arms  in  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  more  fully  to 
their  true  interefts,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  de- 
fending the  electorate  of  Hanover  at  fuch  a  vaft  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure. 

Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Louifourg,  which  had 
long  betni  coniidered  as  the  key  of  Canada,  a  plan  was  form- 
ed by  the  Brkiih  miniftry  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  and 
the  entire  conquell  o(:  Mew  France,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of 
action,  in  thofe  nor  [hern  latitudes,  (lionld  return.  In  the 
meantime  an  expedition  was  undertaken  againft  the  ifland  of 
Martinico,  the  chief  lent  of  the  French  government  in  the 
VOL  V.  X  Weil 
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Weft  Indies  ;  a  place  of  great  importance  by  its  petition, 
and  alfo  by  its  produce. 

It  was  known  that  Martinico,  and  all  the  fugar-i {lands  be- 
longing to  France  in  the  American  archipelago,  were  in 
great  diftrefs  for  want  of  provisions  and  other  neceffaries  ; 
which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  provide  them  with,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  inferiority  of  her  navy  to  that  of  England,  and 
consequently  her  inability  to  protect  her  trade  with  them. 
It  was  therefore  fuppofed  they  could  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
fiftance,  and  would  furrender  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  armament  deftined  for  that  fervice  confifted  of  ten 
fhips  of  the  line  under  commodore  More,  and  five  thoufand 
land-forces,  commanded  by  general  Hopfon.  The  defign 
upon  Martinico,  however,  was  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
after  a  flight  attempt ;  though  feemingly  with  little  reafon,  as 
the  French  governor  porTefled  neither  courage  nor  conduct, 
and  the^  diftreffed  inhabitants  appeared  willing,  it  was  faid,  to 
fubmit  to  a  power  that  could  more  readily  fupply  their 
wants,  and  afford  them  a  better  and  more  certain  market  for 
their  produce.  But  be  the  profpecl  of  refinance  fmall  or 
great,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bririili  troops  were  re-imbarked 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  landing,  and  that  the  ar- 
mament directed  its  courfe  toward  the  ifland  of  Guada- 
loupe  4  j  a  lefs  fplendid  object  of  conqueft,  though  not  a  lefs 
valuable  poffefTion. 

The  Britiih  fleet  appeared  before  the  town  of  Baffe  Terre, 
the  capital  of  the  ifland,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January  ;  and 
next  day  it  was  taken,  after  a  terrible  cannonade,  accompa- 
nied with  inceflfant  (bowers  of  bombs.  Never  did  the  com-- 
manders  of  the  Englilh  navy  exert  themfelves  with  more 
intrepidity  and  judgment  than  on  this  occafion.  They  left 
the  land-forces  nothing  to  do  but  take  pofleffion  of  the  place, 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  garrifpn  5. 


4.  Lond.  Gazette,  March  7,  1759.    See  alfo  Capt,  Gardner's  Account  af  the 

E\ptdition  againft  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe. 

5.  Jd.  ibid, 
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The  reduction  of  the  town  of  Baffe  Terre,  however,  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  the  conqueft  of  Guadaloupe. 
The  flownefs,  timidity,  and  irreiblution  of  the  operations  by- 
land,  afforded  the  fugitive  garvifon  leifure  for  recollection ; 
and  to  fortify  themfelves,  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a 
flrong  poft  which  obftru&ed  all  communication  with  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  the  ifland.  Defpairing  therefore  of 
being  able  to  fubjecl  Guadaloupe  on  that  fide,  the  invaders 
proceeded  to  attack  it  on  another,  known  by  the  name  of 
Grande  Terre.  Fort  Lewis,  the  chief  defence  of  this  divifion. 
of  the  ifland  (which  is  feparated  from  the  otiier  by  a  {hallow 
flrait),  was  taken  fword  in  hand,  by  the  marines  and  Royal 
Highlanders,  after  a  fhort  but  vigorous  cannonade  from  the 
fleet  6. 

But  the  conquerors  were  guilty  of  the  fame  error  as  for- 
merly. They  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  terror : 
and  they  fuffered  the  fame  inconveniencies  from  their  neglecl. 
The  fugitives  found  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
became  formidable ;  and  the  event  of  the  expedition  was 
even  doubtful,  when  general  Barrington,  having  fuccedcd  to 
the  command  of  the  land-forces,  in  confequence  of  the  death 
of  Hopfon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.  Iriftead  of  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  into  the  country,  which  abounds  with 
firong  pofts  and  dangerous  denies,  he  reimbarked  uie  troops, 
and  fucceffively  attacked  the  towns  and  villages  upon  the 
coaft,  By  this  mode  of  making  war,  every  confiderable 
place  was  foon  reduced ;  and  the  governor  and  inhabitants, 
tired  of  their  uncomfortable  fituation  in  the  mountains,  and 
feeing  no  profpe6t  of  relief,  furrendered  the  ifland  to  his  Bri- 
tannic rnajefty.  Mariagalante,  and  forne  other  fmall  iflands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  alfo  fubmitted.  And  the  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  fame  terms  with  thofe  of  Guadaloupe  ; 
namely,  the  undilturbed  poffeffion  of  their  private  pro- 

6.  Cap:.  Gardner,  ubi  fup. 
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perty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges 7. 

This  moderation  was  equally  generous  and  political,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  ferious  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  French  colonifts,  even  in  North  America  ; 
where  the  campaign  was  not  yet  begun,  and  where  the  plan 
of  operations  was  as  extenfive  as  their  objesSts  were  great. 
It  was  concerted  to  attack  the  French  at  all  their  ftrong 
holds  at  once  ; — That  general  Wolfe,  who  had  fo  eminently 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  liege  of  Louifburg,  fhould  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  a  body  of  eight  thou- 
fand  merij  and  a  ftout  fleet  from  England,  and  bcfiege  the 
city  of  Quebec  ;  that  general  Arnherft,  now  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Bi  itifli  forces  in  North  America,  (hould,  with  an 
army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point ;  crofs  Lake  Champlain  ;  and  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  Richelieu  River  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
join  general  Wolfe  in  his  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Cana- 
da ;  and  that  brigadier- general  Prideaux,  with  a  third  army, 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  provincials  and  friendly  Indians,  under 
Sir  William  Johnfon,  fhould  inveft  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Niagara,  which  in  a  manner  commands  the  interior  parts  of 
the  northern  divifion  of  the  New  World.  It  was  farther 
propofed,  That  the  troops  under  brigadier  Prideaux,  after 
-the  reduction  of  Niagara,  fliould  embark  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
fall  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  bellege  and  take  Mon- 
treal ;  and  then  join  or  co-operate  with  the  combined  army# 
•  under  Amber  ft  and  Wolfe. 

A  bolder  fyf.em  of  war,  it  is  owned,  was  never  framed  • 
l)i;f  many  doubts  have  been  ftarted  in  regard  to  its  natural 
practicability,  founded  en  the  flrength  of  the  places  to  be  at- 
tacked, the  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the  cifpoiltion  of 
the  French  forces.  The  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of 

7.  Loud.  Gazette,  June  14,  1/59. 
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New  France,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  with  a 
body  of  five  thoufand  veteran  troops  ;  while  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  his  lieutenant-general,  whofe  reputation  was  al- 
ready high  in  the  military  world,  took  the  field  with  an  army 
of  ten  thoufand  Europeans  and  Canadians,  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  an  active  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  flying  detachment,  which,  as  well  as  the  annv 
under  Montcalm,  was  ftrengthened  by  a  large  body  of  trained 
Indians,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  woods  and  de- 
files. The  garrifon  of  Niagara  confided  of  at  leafl  fix  hun- 
dred men  ;  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  in  a  refpecl^ 
able  condition  ;  and  the  city  of  Quebec,  naturally  flrong 
from  its  lituation,  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  its  garrifon,  had  received  every  additional  fortifi- 
cation that  the  art  of  war  could  give  it.  All  thefe  obftacles 
however  were  furmounted,  though  not  immediately,  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  conduct  and  valour  ;  the  wonderful  ef- 
fecls  of  which  ignorant  and  credulous  men  afcribe  to  fuper- 
natural  influence,  and  dull  and  timid  men  to  chance. 

The  army  under  Amherft,  by  the  .progrefs  of  which  the 
operations  of  the  other  two  were  fuppoled  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  governed,  was  early  in  motion.     But  the  feafon  was 
far  advanced  before  the  general  could  pafs  Lake  George. 
He  thence  proceeded,  with  little  opposition  from  the  enemy, 
to  Ticonderoga,  fo  fatal  to  the  Britiih  troops  in  the  former 
campaign.     The  French- teemed  at  fini  determined  to  defend 
the  fort.     But  perceiving  the  Englifh  commander  refolute, 
cautious,  ar.d  well  prepared  for  undertaking  the  fiegx 
having  bedde  orders  to  retreat  from  place  to  place 
toward   the   centre  of  operations,    rather  than   run 
the  hazard  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  they  .abandoned 
the  works  in  the  night,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 

To  Crown  Point  Amheiib  advanced,  after  rcpahin?  the 
fortifications  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had  da- 
maged. But,  beroie  his  arrival,  the  garrrfon  had  retired  to 
|ile  aux  Noix,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Char/, plain.  There 
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the  French  had  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  he  was  in- 
formed, under  the  command  of  M.  de  Burlemaque,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  that  the  lake  was  occupied 
by  four  large  armed  veflels.  With  a  floop  and  a  radeau, 
which  he  had  built  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  he  deftroyed 
two  of  the  enemy's  vefTels.  But  the  declining  feafon  obliged 
him  to  poftpone  farther  operations,  and  return  to  Crown 
Point,  where  the  troops  were  put  into  winter  quarters  about 
the  end  of  October8. 

General  Amherft  now  faw  himfelf  in  a  very  aukward 
fituatioa  for  a  commander  in  chief.  Though  his  fuccefs 
was  great,  he  had  found  it  impofiible  to  attain  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  his  enterprife  ;  a  junction  with  general  Wolfe,  which 
was  confidered  as  eflential  to  the  fortunate  iffue  of  the  cam- 
paign. And  what  was  yet  more  difagreeable,  he  had  not, 
during  the  whole  fummer,  obtained  the  leaft  intelligence  of 
the  condition  of  that  commander,  on  the  operations  of  whofe 
Hender  and  unfupported  army  fo  much  depended  ;  a  few  ob- 
fcure  and  alarming  hints  excepted,  of  his  having  landed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cruflied  by  the  whole  force  of  Canada,  under  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm.  Happily  he  was  not  fo  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  againii  Niagara.  Having  received  an 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  it  before  he  left  Ticonderoga,  he 
had  detached  brigadier-general  Gage,  to  aflame  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  room  of  general  Prideaux,  who  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  the  burning  of  a  cohorn,  while  directing 
the  operations  againii:  the  fort,  to  which  he  had  been  fuffered 
to  advance  without  the  leaft  moleftation. 

Meanwhile  the  command  of  that  expedition  devolved  upon 
Sir  Wiljiam  Johnfon  ;  who  profecuted  with  equal  judgment 
and  vigour  the  plan  of  his  predeceffor.  He  pufhed  die  at- 
tack of  Niagara  with  fuch  intrepidity,  that  the  befiegers  loon 

8.  Lettir  from  General  Amherft  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  in  Lend.  Gaxett(} 
£Iov.  z",  J7>v  Knoi's  Campaigns ,  vol.  i.  ii. 
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brought  their  approaches  within  an  hundred  yards  of  this 
covered  way.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  lofmg  this  interior 
key  of  their  empire  in  America,  the  French  collected  a  large 
body  of  regular  troops,  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
fons,  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Prefque  Ifle,  in  order  to  raife 
the  fiege.  With  thefe,  and  a  party  of  favages,  they  accord- 
ingly refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  put 
themfelves  in  motion  for  that  purpofe.  Apprifed  of  their  in- 
tention, general  Johnfon  ordered  his  light  infantry,  fnpported 
by  fome  grenadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  poft  between 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortrefs.  He  pofted  the 
auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flanks  ;  and,  while  he  thus  prepared 
himfelf  for  an  engagement,  he  took  effectual  meafures  for 
fecuring  his  lines  and  bridling  the  garrifon. 

The  enemy  appeared  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  battle  was  begun  with  a  horrid  fcream  from  the  ho- 
ftile  Indians,  according  to  their  barbarous  cuftom.  Ic 
was  this  fcream,  called  the  IVarwhoop,  the  moft  fright- 
ful found  which  imagination  can  conceive,  that  ilruck  a  panic 
into  the  army  under  Braddock,  and  had  on  other  occafions 
carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  European  foldiers.  But  having 
now  loft  its  effect  upon  the  Britifh  troops,  it  was  heard  with 
a.  contemptuous  indifference.  And  the  French  regulars  were 
fo  warmly  received  by  the  Engliih  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry, while  their  favages  were  encountered  by  other  fa- 
vages, that  they  were  totally  routed  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  and 
the  place  fnrrendered  the  fame  day  9. 

The  taking  of  Niagara  effectually  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louifiana,  and  confequently  was 
a  great  ftep  toward  the  conqueft  of  both.  But  the  reduction 
of  Quebec  was  a  ftill  more  important  object ;  and  if  general 
Amherft  had  been  able  to  form  a  junction  with  Wplfe,  it 
would  have  been  attended  with  equal  certainty,  as  a  propor- 
tional force  would  have  been  employed  to  accompli fh  it, 

9.  £,0£d.  Gazelle,  Sept  8,  1759.     Knox,  ubi  fup, 
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As  even/  happened,  the  -JiTue  of  this  grand  enterpnfe 
feemed  very  doubtful.  The  land  forces  did  not  exceed  feven 
thoufand  men.  They  were,  however,  in  good  health  and 
fpirits.  Having  been  embarked  at  Louifburg,  under  con- 
voy of  the  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  they  were  fafely 
landed,  toward  the  end  of  June,  on  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  leagues 
below  the  city  of  Quebec.  There  the  foldiers  and  failors 
found  every  refrefliment ;  and  there  general  Wolfe,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  brigadier  generals  Monekton, 
Townfhend,  and  Murray,  published  a  fpirited  but  fomewhat 
romantic  manifefto,  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  king  his 
mailer,  in  making  this  hoftile  invafion,  and  offering  protec- 
tion to  trie  inhabitants  of  Canada,  with  the  entire  poffefiion 
of  their  property  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  pro- 
vided they  took  no  part  in  the  difpnte  for  dominion  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England.  He  reprefented  to  them 
the  felly  of  refinance,  as  all  hopes  of  relief  were  cut  off, 
while,  the  Britifh  fleet  commanded  not  only  the  navigation  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  empire  of  the  fea  ;  and  he 
reminded  them,  that  the  cruelties,  exercifed  by  the  French 
againft  the  Englifh  fubjects  in  America,  would  excufe  the 
mod  fevere  retaliation.  But  Englishmen,  he  faid,  v/ere  too 
magnanimous  to  follow  the  barbarous  example :  and  he 
conclude:!  with  extolling  the  generofity  of  Great  Britain,  in 
thus  flretching  out  to  them  a  hand  of  humanity,  when  it  was 
in  her  power  to  compel  their  obedience  10. 

As  that  manifefto  produced  no  immediate  effect,  Wolfe 
was  i;n(hr  the  neceflity  of  confidering  the  Canadians  as  ene- 
mies, and  faw  himfelf  expofed  to  all  the  difficulties  of  a  ge- 
neral commanding  an  army  in  a  country  where  every  thing 
is  hofiile  to  hint.  Thefe  clifrici'.hies,  en  examination,  ap- 
peared (o  great,  that,  although  naturally  of  a  fanguine  temper 
and  an  adventurous  fpirit,  he  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs 

10    Printed  Irfunifefo, 
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before  the  commencement  of  operations.  "  1  could  not 
"  flatter  myfelf,"  fays  he,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
*'  that  I  fhould  be  able  to  reduce  the  place."  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Betide  the  natural  and  artificial  ftrength  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  which  is  chiefly  built  upon  a  fleep  rock 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  farther 
defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  places  it  in  a  kind 
of  peninfula,  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  advan- 
tageoufly  polled  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  force  fuperior 
to  the  Englilh  army.  To  undertake  the  liege  of  the  town, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  feemed  contrary  to  all  the  eflabliflied 
maxims  of  war. 

Refolviag,  however,  to  make  every  poflible  exertion  be- 
fore he  abandoned  the  cnterprife  commuted  to  him  by  his 
fovereign,  and  the  event  of  which  was  already  determined  in 
the  fond  imaginations  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  Wolfe 
took  poffeffion  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  louthern  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  there  ere£led  batteries  againft  the  town. 
But  thefe  batteries,  by  reafon  of  their  ditlance,  made  fmall 
impreflion  upon  the  works,  though  they  deftroyed  many 
houfes,  and  greatly  incommoded  the  inhabitants.  The  fleet 
could  be  of  little  ufe,  as  the  elevation  of  the  principal  fortifi- 
cations placed  them  beyond  its  reach,  and  even  gave  them  a 
degree  of  command  over  it.  The  Englifh  general,  there- 
fore, became  fenfible  of  the  impoffibility  of  reducing  the 
place,  unlefs  he  could  ere£  his  batteries  on  the  northern  fide 
of  the  river.  But  as  this  feemed  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty, 
his  grand  dilemma  WLLS,  how  to  effect  it  ? — Nor  could  all  his 
penetration  refolve  the  queftion. 

The  northern  ihore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  for  a  con- 
fideiable  way  above  Quebec,  is  fo  bold  and  rocky,  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  to  land  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Below  the 
town,  the  French  army  was  i'lrongly  encamped,  between  the 
rivers  Montmorency  and  St.  Charles.  If  the  firft  river 
ihould  be  palFed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  entrench- 
pients,  the  fccond  wculd  prcfent  a  nev/,  and  aim  oft  inf:'prr- 
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able  barrier  againft  the  victors.  With  all  thefe  obftacles 
Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  ;  but  he  alfo  knew,  to  ufe  his 
own  heroic  language,  "  That  a  victorious  army  finds  no 
<*  difficulties  !"  He  therefore  refolvcd  to  pafs  the  river 
Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  part  of  the  Britifh  army 
was  landed  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  main  body 
was  ready  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  certain  unpro- 
'  pitious  circumftances  made  it  neceffary  to  withdraw 
the  troops,  and  relinquifh  the  defign.  General  Wolfe's  ori- 
ginal plan  was,  to  attack  nrfr.  a  detached  redoubt  clofe  to  the- 
water's  edge,  and  apparently  fituated  beyond  reach  of  the 
fire  from  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Should  they  attempt 
to  fupport  that  fortification,  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to. 
bring  on  a  general  a£tion  ;  and  if  they  remained  tame  fpec- 
tators  of  its  fall,  he  could  afterward  coolly  examine  their 
fituation,  and  regulate  accordingly  his  future  operations. 
But  obferving  the  enemy  in  fome  confuiion,  he  ramly 
changed  his  purpofe ;  and  liitening  only  to  the  ardour  of  his. 
courage,  determined  immediately  to  attack  the  French  camp. 

With  that  view,  orders  were  fent  to  the  generals  Townf- 
hend  and  Murray,  to  keep  their  divifions  in  readinefs  for 
fording  the  river.  Meantime,  thirteen  companies  of  Englifli 
crenadiers,  and  part  of  the  fecond  battalion  of  Rpyal  Ame- 
ricans, which  had  been  firft  landed,  and  directed  to  form 
upon  the  beach,  until  they  could  be  properly  fuftained,  rufli- 
t-d  impetuoufly  toward  the  enemy's  entrenchments  ;  as  if,  Ja 
their  ungovernable  fury,  they  could  have  borne  down  every- 
thing before  them.  But  they  were  met  by  fo  ftrong  and. 
ileady  a  fire  from  the  French  mufquetry,  that  they  were  in-. 
ftantly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  in  or 
behind  the  detached  redoubt,  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned on  their  approach  I2.  There  they  continued  for  fome 

it.  Letter  from  General  Wolfe  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  in  London  Gazette,, 
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time,  before  they  could  repafs  the  river,  expofed  to  a  dreadful 
thunder-dorm,  and  a  more  terrible  ftorm  of  bullets,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  gallant  officers,  who  fearlefsly  expofed 
their  perfons,  in  'attempting  to  form  the  troops.  And  inftead 
Of  lamenting  this  early  failure,  though  occafioned  by  inex- 
cufable  precipitancy,  and  attended  with  the  lofs  of  near  five 
hundred  brave  men,  we  ought  rather  to  confider  it  as  a  for- 
tunate event ;  for  if  the  whole  Britifti  army  had  been  led  on 
to  the  attack,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  French  entrenchments,  that  the  cpnfequenees  would  have 
been  more  fatal I3. 

Made  feniible,  by  this  mortifying  check,  and  the  informa- 
tion connected  with  it,  of  the  impracticability  of  approach- 
ing Quebec,  on  the  fide  of  Montmorency,  while  the  marquis 
^e  Montcahn  chofe  to  maintain  his  ftation,  Wolfe  detached 
general  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  tranfports,  to 
co-operate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  the  town,  in  en- 
deavouring to  deftroy  the  French  {hipping,  and  otherwife  to 
diftrefs,  and  diftracr.  the  enemy,  by  uefcents  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  inftructions,  Murray- 
made  two  vigorous  attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  fhore, 
but  without  fuccefs  :  in  the  third,  he  was  more  fortunate. 
By  a  fudden  defcent  at  Chambaud,  he  burnt  a  valuable  ma- 
gazine, filled  with  cloathing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
fions.  That  was  a  fervice  of  confiderable  importance, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  vvidies.  The  French 
fhips  were  fecured  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  approached 
either  by  the  fleet  or  army.  He  therefore  returned 
to  the  Britifn  camp  at  the  requeft  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  in  fome  meafure  diiappointed,  but  with  the  confo- 
Jatory  intelligence,  (received  from  his  prifoners),  "That 
"  Niagara  was  taken  ;  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
**  were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherft  was  employed 

1,3.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  admitted  by  Wolfe  himfclf,    Id.  ibid. 
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^"  in  making  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  Ifle 
"  Aux  Noix." 

This  intelligence,  however,  though  agreeable  in  itfelf,  af- 
forded no  profpecl:  of  any  immediate  afTiftance.  The  feafon 
waded  apace  ;  and  the  fervid  fpirit  of  general  Wolfe,  which 
could  not  brook  the  moft  diitant  profpect  of  cenfure  or  dif- 
grace.,  began  to  prey  upon  his  naturally  delicate. confcitution. 
Confcious  that  the  conduct  of  no  leader  can  ever  be  honoured 
with  true  applaufe,  unlefs  gilded  with  fuccefs,  he  dreaded 
alike  to  become  the  objec~l  of  the  pity  or  the  fcorn  of  his  ca- 
pricious countrymen.  His  own  high  notions  of  military 
glory,  the  public  hope,  the  good  fortune  of  other  com- 
manders, all  turned  inward  upon  him,  and  converted  difap- 
pointment,  and  the  fear  of  mifcarriage,  into  a  difeafe  that 
threatened  the  dhTolution  of  this  tender  frame.  Though  de- 
termined, as  he  declared  in  his  difquiet,  never  to  return  to 
England  without  accomplishing  his  enterprife,  he 
fent  to  the  miniftry  a  pathetic,  and  even  defponding 
ncconnt  of  his  fituation,  in  order  feemingly  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  worft 14. 

Having  thus  unburdened  his  mind,  and  found,  ."ho  doubt, 
the  confequent  relief,  he  called  a  council  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers, in  which  it  was  refolvcd,  That  the  future  operations 
fhould  be  above  the  town,  in  order  to  draw  the  French  ge- 
neral, if  pofTible.  from  his  impregnable  poiltion,,  and  bring  on 
an  engagement.  The  camp  at  Montmorency  was 
accordingly  abandoned ;  and  the  whole  Britiih  army 
being  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  part  of  it  was  landed  at 
Point  Levi,  and  part  carried  higher  up  the  river.  The  good 
effects  of  this  new  fcheme  were  foon  vilible. 

The  marquis  de  Montcalrn,  appreheniive  that  the  invaders 

14.  '•  The  a.T:-,lrs  of  Great  Britain,  I  hno-.v,"   fays  he,  "  reruire  the  moft 
</  i>:'--ort>i!s    niKiifurcs  ;    but   then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave   men   fhould. 

•    tt';[-Lil'.i't\    of  Vv.v/'J /"     I, liter  to  Mr. 
tilt,  ubi  fup. 
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might  make  a  diflant  defcent,  and  come  on  the  back  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  fifteen'''' 
hundred  men,  in  order  to  watch  their  motions;  and  by  that 
means  weakened  his  own  army.  Meantime  a  daring  plan 
was  formed  by  the  three  Engliih  brigadier  generals,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  commander  in  chief;  namely  a  propofal  for 
landing  the  troops  in  the  night  under  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, a  little  above  the  town,  in  hopes  of  conquering  the 
rugged  afcent  before  morning. 

The    very  boldnefs  of  this  plan,   which   was  conceived 
while  Wolfe  was  confined  by  ficknefs,  recommended  it  to 
his  generous  and  intrepid  fpirit.     The  ftream  was  rapid,  the 
ihore  fhelvmg,  the  intended  landing-place  fo  narrow  as  to 
be  eaiily  miffed  in  the  dark,  and  the  fleep  fo   difficult  as 
hardly  to  be  afcended  in  the  day-time,  even  without  oppoli- 
tion.      The  French  general  could  not  think  that  a  defcent 
would  be  attempted  in  defiance  of  fo  many  obftacles.    It  was 
effected,  however,  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour.     Wolfe 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  firft  who  leaped  on  fhore.     Colonel 
Howe,  with  the  Highlanders  and  light  infantry,  led  the  way 
up  the  dangerous  precipice.     All  the  troops  vied  with  each 
other  in  emulating  the  gallant  example  ;  and  the 
whole  Britifh  army  had  reached  the  fummit,  and 
was    ranged    umler   its   proper    officers,   by   break   of  day. 
Montcalm,  as  Wolfe  had  forefeen,  when  informed  that 
the  invaders  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a 
manner  command  Quebec,  could  not  at  firft  credit  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence.     The  afcent  of  an  army  by  fuch  a  precipice 
exceeded  all  his  ideas  of  military  enterprile.     He  believed  it 
to  be  only  a  feint,  magnified  by  report,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  flrong  pofl.     Hi  t  when  convinced  of  its 
reality,  he  no  longer  hcfitated  what  courfe  to  purfue ;  when 
he  found  that  a  battle  could  not  piudentiy  be  avoided,  he 
bravely   refolved  to  hazard    one,    and  immediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion  for  that  purpble* 

No 
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No  former  did  general  Wolfe  perceive  the  enemy  crofling 
the  river  St.  Charles,  than  lie  began  to  form  his  own  line, 
which  confifted  of  fix  battalions  and  the  Louiiburg  grena- 
diers. The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general  Monk- 
ton,  and  the  left  by  general  Murray.  Colonel  Howe,  with 
the  light  infantry,  fecured  the  rear  ;  and  as  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm  advanced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (hew  his  inten- 
tion was  to  out-flank  the  left  of  the  Englifh  army,  general 
Townmend  was  fent  thither  with  the  regiment  of  Amherft, 
which  he  formed  en  potence,  fo  as  to  prefent  a  double  front 
to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  referve  confided  of  one  regi- 
ment, drawn  up  in  eight  fubdivifions,  with  large  intervals. 

The  difpofition  of  the  French  army  was  no  lefs  mafterly. 
The  right  wing  was  compofed  of  half  the  colony  troops, 
two  battalions  of  European  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  Indians-. 
The  centre  confifted  of  a  column  formed  of  two  other  batta- 
lions of  regulars  ;  and  one  battalion  of  regulars,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  colony-troops,  fecured  the  left  wing.  The 
bufhes  and  corn-fields  in  the  enemy's  front  were  filled  with 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  beft  markfmen,  who  kept  up  an  ir- 
regular galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  brave  Bri- 
tifh  officers. 

That  fire  was  the  more  feverely  felt,  as  the  Britifh  troops 
were  ordered  to  keep  up  theirs.  This  they  did  with  great 
patience  and  fortitude,  until  the  French  main  body  advanced 
within  forty  yards  of  their  line.  Then  they  poured  in,  at  a 
general  difcharge,  a  thick  ihower  of  bullets,  which  took  full 
effect,  and  made  terrible  havock  among  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Nor  did  any  relaxion  of  vigour  take  place.  The  Britifh 
fire  was  fupported  with  the  fame  power  it  had  been  begun  ; 
and  the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.  But  in  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fortune  of  the  field  began  to  declare  itfelf, 
general  Wolfe,  who  was  prefling  on  at  the  head  of  the  gre- 
nadiers, received  a  fatal  bullet  in  his  breaft,  and  fell  in  the 
arms  of  victory. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  of  being  difconcerted  by  the  lofs  of  tlieir  com- 
mander, every  feparate  regiment  of  the  Britim  army  feemed 
to  exert  itfelf  for  the  honour  of  its  own  particular  character, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  whole.  While  the  grenadiers 
took  vengeance  with  their  bayonets,  general  Murray  brifkly 
advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  French  army.  Then  it  was  that  the  High- 
landers drawing  their  broad  fwords,  completed  the  confufion 
of  the  enemy ;  and  falling  upon  them  with  reiiftlefs  fury, 
drove  the  fugitives  with  great  {laughter  toward  the  city  of 
Quebec,  or  under  certain  fortifications  which  the  Canadians 
had  raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles. 

The  other  diviiions  of  the  Britiih  army  did  not  behave 
with  lefs  gallantry.  Colonel  Howe,  with  part  of  the  light 
infantry,  having  taken  poft  behind  a  fmall  copfe,  fallied  out 
frequently  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  during  their  fpirit- 
ed  attack  on  the  other  part  of  his  divilion,  and  often  drove 
them  into  heaps,  while  brigadier  general  Townlliend  advan- 
ced againtr.  their  front ;  fo  that  the  French  general's  defign 
of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Englilh  army  was  totally  de- 
feated. But  the  gallant  officer,  who  had  fo  remarkably  con- 
tributed to  this  fervice,  was  fuddenly  called  to  a  mure  import- 
ant ftation,  in  confequence  of  a  new  difailer.  General 
Monkton,  who  had  fucceeded  general  Wolfe,  according  to 
the  order  of  military  precedency,  being  dangeroufly  wound- 
ed, the  chief  command  devolved  upon  Townfhend,  as  next 
in  feniority.  On  receiving  the  melancholy  news,  he  hnilen- 
ed  to  the  centre  ;  and  rinding  the  troops  fomewhat  difordered 
in  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  he  formed  them  again  with  all  poili- 
ble  celerity.  That  aft  of  general/hip,  however,  was  fcarce 
completed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  freili  troops,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
army.  He  had  begun  his  march  from  Cape  Rouge,  a  con- 
iiderable  way  up  the  river,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Britifh  forces  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham.. 
But  fortunately  the  main  body  of  the  PVench  army  was,  by 
5  this 
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this  time,  fo  much  broken  and  difpcrfed,  that  Bougainville 
did  not  think  it  advifeahle  to  hazard  a  new  attack  ls. 

The  victory  was  indeed  decisive.  The  brave  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  and  his  fecond  in  command,  were  both  mortally 
wounded.  About  a  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  made  pri- 
foners,  and  near  an  equal  number  fell  in  the  battle  or  purfuit. 
The  remainder  of  their  army,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  re- 
tired fir  ft  to  Point  au  Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Ri- 
vieres and  Montreal. 

The  lofs  of  the  Englilh,  with  refpe6l  to  -numbers,  was 
very  inconfiderable  :  both  the  killed  and  wounded  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  men.  But  the  death  of  general  Wolfe- 
was  a  national  misfortune,  and  accompanied  with  circum- 
flances  fufficiently  interefting  to  merit  a  particular  detail. 
He  firft  received  a  ihot  in  the  wrift  ;  but  wrapt  a  handker- 
chief round  his  arm,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  advance, 
without  difcovcring  the  leaft  difcompofure.  He  next  receiv- 
ed a  {hot  in  the  groin,  which  he  alfo  concealed.  Even  after 
the  mortal  bullet  had  pierced  his  breaft,  he  fufFered  himfelf 
unwillinolv  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks.  Under  all  the 

e>  J 

agonies  of  approaching  diiTolution,  his  anxiety  for  the  for- 
tune of  the  field  continued  ;  and  when  told  that  the  French 
army  was  totally  routed,  and  fled  on  all  fides,  "  Then,"  faid 
he,  "  I  am  happy  !" — and  inftantly  expired,  in  a  kind  of  pa- 
triotic tranfport,  which  feemed  to  diffufe  over  his  darkening 
countenance  an  air  cf  exultation  and  triumph. 

Wolfe,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  to  all  the  fervour  of  fpirit, 
the  liberality  of  fentiment,  the  humanity,  gsnerofity,  and  en- 
larged views  of  the  hero,  united  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of 
the  prefence  of  mind  and  military  fkill  that  conftitute  the 
great  commander.  He  needed  only  years  and  opportunity 
of  ad'iion,  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  moft  celebrated 
generals  of  any  age  or  nation  ;  to  moderate  his  ardour,  ex- 

15.  Letter  from  brigadier-general  Town  (he  nd  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  in 
London  Gazette,  Ocl  17,  1751;.  Knox's  Campaigns,  vol.  ii, 

pand 
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pand  his  faculties,  and  give  to  his  intuitive  perception  and 
fcientiric  knowledge,  the  correctnefs  of  judgment  perfected 
by  experience. 

Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  not  inferior  to  his  anta- 
gonift  in  military  talents.  Though  lefs  fortunate  in  the 
lafl  fcene  of  his  life,  he  had  often  been  victorious  ;  and  he 
made  the  moft  judicious  difpofitions  that  human  prudence 
could  fuggeft,  both  before  the  battle  of  Quebec,  and  during 
the  engagement.  Nor  were  his  dying  words  lefs  remarkable 
than  thofe  of  Wolfe.  "  I  am  glad  of  it !"  faid  he,  when  in- 
formed that  his  wound  was  mortal ;  and  en  being  told  he 
could  furvive  only  a  few  hours,  he  gallantly  replied,  "  So 
"  much  the  better  ! — 1  fhall  not  then  live  to  fee  the  furren- 
"  der  of  Quebec  l6." 

That  event,  as  the  illuftrious  Montcalm  forefaw,  was  not 
diilant.  Five  days  after  the  victory  gained  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  city  of  Quebec  furrendered  to  the  Eng- 

'         Sept.  1 8. 
lifh  fleet  and  army,  which  were  preparing  for  a 

grand  attack.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  to  be  protected  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  until  a  gene- 
ral peace  iliould  decide  their  future  condition17.  Thus  was 
the  capital  of  New  France  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  after  an  arduous  campaign  of  about  three 
months ;  and,  all  circumftances  confidered,  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  naval  and  military  enterprife  conducted  with 
more  fteady  perfeverance,  or  diftinguifhed  by  more  vigour 
and  ability. 

While  the  Britifh  generals  were  thus  making  rapid  ftrides 
toward  the  final  conqueft  of  the  French  empire  in  America, 
M.  de  Lally,  the  French  governor-general  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
threatened  with  utter  fubjection  the  Englifh  fettlements  in 
ihe  Carnatic.  Having  reduced  Fort  St.  David  and  Cudalore, 
as  already  related,  his  next  attempt  was  againft  Madrafs,  the 

1 6.  Knox's  Campaigns ,  vol.  ii,  17.  London  Gazette,  ubi  fup. 
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principal  Englilh  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This 
place  was  regularly  inverted  by  two  thoufand  European 
troops,  and  a  large  body  of  Sepoys,  after  its  brave  but  flender 
garrifon  had  made  every  poffible  effort  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
a  diftance.  And  by  the  refolution  of  governor  Pigot,  and 
the  perfevering  courage  of  colonel  Draper,  colonel  Lawrence, 
and  other  gallant  officers,  it  was  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the 
arrival  of  fuccours.  On  the  appearance  of  captain  Kempen- 
felt  in  the  Queenborough  man  of  war,  and  the  company's 
fhip  Revenge,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fix  hundred  men 
from  England,  the  French  general  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceiTity  of  raifing  the  liege  ;  greatly  mortified  and  enraged 
at  a  difappointment,  which  blafted  all  his  fanguine  hopes  of 
expelling  the  Englifh  from  the  peninfula  of  Indoflan. 

The  Britifh  forces  in  the  Carnatic,  though  ftill  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  now  took  the  field  in  differ- 
ent divifions,  and  reduced  fucceflively  die  French  fettlements 
of  Mafulipatam  and  Conjeveram,  Major  Brereton,  how- 
ever, unhappily  failed  in  a  rafh  hut  vigorous  attack  upon 
Vandivafh.  He  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  two  hundred 
men.  But  Vandivalh  was  afterward  reduced,  and  alfo  Car- 
nagolly,  by  colonel  Coote,  who  had  fuperfeded  Brereton  in 
the  command  of  the  Britiih  forces.  This  able  officer  brave- 
ly maintained  his  conqueil,  and  defeated  a  ftrong  army  under 
general  Lally,  who  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  poffeffion 
of  the  difputed  fettlement. 

The  battle  of  Vandivaih  was  accompanied  with  feveral 
circumftances  fumciently  Jnterefting  to  merit  a  defcription. 
General  Lally  being  early  defcrted  by  his  whole  body  of  ca- 
valry, in  confequence  of  a  briik  cannonade,  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  line  of  infantry,  and  impetuoufly  rufhed  into 
action.  Colonel  Cooie  coolly  received  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment,  which  he  had  formed  in  a  line, 
oppofed  obliquely  to  theirs.  Nor  did  he  alter  his  difpofition, 
although  they  did.  After  two  difcharges,  the  regiment  of 
Loirain  vigorouily  preffed  on,  in  the  form  of  a  column, 

through 
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through  a  heavy  fire,  and  threatened  to  bear  down  all  refift- 
nee.  In  an  inftant  the  two  regiments  were  engaged  at  the 
urti  of  the  bayonet.  The  front  of  the  French  column  at 
firft  broke  the  Englifh  line,  and  a  momentary  confufion  en- 
fued.  But  no  fooner  did  man  encounter  man  in  fmgle  oppo- 
fition,  than  the  fuperiority  of  Britifli  prowefs  was  confpicu- 
ous.  The  field  was  fuddenly  ftrewed  with  killed  and  wound- 
ed Frenchmen.  The  regiment  of  Lorrain  was  broken,  rout- 
ed, and  hotly  purfued. 

This  conflict  was  followed  by  another,  no  lefs  bloody, 
which  finally  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  foon  as 
colonel  Coote  could  reftrain  the  ardour  of  his  own  victorious 
battalion,  he  rode  along  the  line,  and  ordered  major  Brereton 
to  advance  with  Draper's  regiment  (the  colonel  having  re- 
turned to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health)  and  take 
pofleffion  of  a  fortified  poft,  which  the  enemy  feemed  to  have 
abandoned.  Tn  making  this  erFort,  the  major  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  not  before  he  faw  that  the  poft  was  gained. 
"  Follow  your  blow  !"  faid  he  greatly,  to  fome  of  the  fol- 
diers,  who  offered  to  aflifl  him  ;  "  and  leave  me  to  my 
«  fate  !" 

That  fervice  was  gallantly  performed  by  major  Monfon, 
who  now  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  Draper's  regiment. 
In  vain  did  M.  de  Bufly  attempt  to  recover  the  dear-earned 
poft,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Lally  ;  in  vain,  to  main- 
tain the  combat  on  the  plain.  His  horfe  being  fhot  under 
him,  he  was  made  prifoner,  in  leading  on  to  the  pufh  of  the 
bayonet  the  few  troops  that  preferred  any  countenance. 
Major  Monfon  received  his  fword.  The  regiment  of  Lally 
was  utterly  broken  ;  and  the  French  general,  having  loft  fix 
hundred  men,  was  happy  to  fave  the  wreck  of  his  army,  by 
abandoning  his  camp  to  the  victors  l8.  The  routed  infantry 
formed  behind  the  cavalry,  which  had  recovered  from  their 
panic,  and  the  flight  was  conducted  with  fome  degree  of 
order. 


1  8.  Ormc,  Hi/I.  /«<fy?.  book  xii. 
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Nor  were  thefe  the  only  achievements  of  the  Britifh  forces 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memorable  year. 
During  the  progrefs  of  colonel  Coote  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  admiral  Pococke,  with  an  inferior  force,  defeated  die 
French  fleet,  under  M.  d'  Ache,  in  a  third  and  defperate  en- 
gagement, though  without  capturing  any  fhips.  Surat,  a 
place  of  great  confequence  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  was 
taken  by  a  detachment  from  the  Englifh  fettlement  of  Bom- 
bay. The  French  factory  there  was  deftroyed ;  and,  on 
the  oppofite  iide  of  the  peninfula,  die  Dutch  were  chaftifed, 
for  attempting  to  acquire  an  afcendancy  in  Bengal. 

Thefe  avaricious  republicans,  whole  grafping  fpirit  no 
principles  can  moderate,  no  treaties  reftrain,  become  jealous 
of  the  growth  of  the  Englifh  power  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and, 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  certain  branches  of  trade,  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  monopolize,  formed  a  confpiracy  for  the 
extirpation  of  their  rivals,  as  atrocious  as  that  of  Amboyna. 
In  confequence  of  this  confpiracy  (in  which  the  French  and 
the  nabob  of  Bengal  are  fuppoied  to  have  been  engaged),  the 
government  of  Batavia,  under  pretence  of  reinforcing  their 
fettlement  at  Chincura,  fent  an  armament  of  feven  (hips,  and 
thirteen  hundred  land-forces,  up  the  river  Hughley.  The 
troops  were  landed  near  Tannah  Fort,  and  a  detachment 
from  Chincura  advanced  to  meet  them.  Meantime  colonel 
Forde,  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  their  motions,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company, 
gave  battle  firft  to  the  detachment  and  afterward  to  the  main 
body  ;  defeated  both  ;  killed  four  hundred  and  forty  men, 
and  made  all  the  fugitives  prifoners.  About  the  fame  time, 
three  Englifh  Eaft  India  fhips  (armed  and  manned  for  defpe- 
rate fervice)  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  fquadron,  and  obliged 
the  whole  to  ftrike,  after  an  obflinate  engagement IQ. 

Seeing  their  armament  thus  humbled,  the  fadory  at  Chin- 

19.  Compared  Relations  of  the  hoftile  attempt  of  the  Dutch  in  BengaJ, 
trao&uxtted  to  the  Eait  India  Houie. 
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cura  agreed  to  fiich  conditions  as  the  government  of  Calcutta 
thought  proper  to  impofe,  difclaiming  all  knowledge  of  hoftile 
intentions.  Similar  proteftations  were  made  by  the  States- 
general  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Britifh  miniftry,  though  by  no 
means  convinced  of  their  good  faith,  feemed  to  admit  their 
apology.  The  chaftifement  inflicted,  though  neceflfary  for 
felf-defence,  was  thought  fufficiently  fevere  to  operate  as  a 
correction. 

Every  where  victorious  by  land,  and  crowned  with  con- 
queft  at  both  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  arms  in  Europe  was  no  lefs  fplendid  by  fea.  Elated 
with  their  advantage  at  St.  Cas,  the  French  talked  loudly  of 
retaliating  the  infults  on  their  coafb,  by  invading,  at  the  fame 
time,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  three  different  places. 
Their  miniftry,  embarrarTed  by  the  failure  of  public  credit, 
were  happy  to  indulge  the  national  vanity.  Large  bodies 
of  troops  were  accordingly  aflembled  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Channel  ;  men  of  war  and  tranfports  were  collected,  and 
fiat-bottomed  boats  prepared  at  the  principal  fea-ports.  A 
fmall  armament,  faid  to  be  deftined  for  the  invailon  of  Scot- 
land, was  to  fail  from  Dunkirk,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Thurot,  who  had  greatly  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  privateer  ;  that,  fuppofed  to  be  designed  againft 
Ireland,  was  to  fail  from  Vannes,  in  Lower  Britanny  ;  the 
land  forces  to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  d'Aguillon,  and 
the  fleet,  which  was  preparing  at  Breft,  by  M.  de  Conflans  ; 
while  the  troops  intended  for  the  invafion  of  England,  if  any 
fuch  intention  ever  exifted,  were  to  fail  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  other  ports  on  the  coait  of  Normandy,  in  flat 
bottomed  boats,  and  land  in  the  night,  under  able  comman- 
ders on  the  oppoflte  ihore. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  thefe  boafted  armaments, 
an  Engliih  fquadron,  under  commodore  Boys,  was  ftationed 
off  Dunkirk  ;  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace  was  guarded,  and 
the  town  fuccefsfully  bombarded,  by  rear-admiral  Rodney ; 
£ir  Edward  Hawke,  with  a  formidable  force,  blocked  up  the 
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harbour  of  Breft,  where  the  French  fleet,  under  Conflans, 
lay  in  readinefs  to  conduct,  as  was  fuppofed?  the  tranfports 
and  fiat-bottomed  boats  belonging  to  the  grand  armament ; 
and  a  fmall  fquadron,  detached  from  that  under  Hawke, 
hovered  on  the  coaft  of  B^anny.  Thefe  precautions  were 
continued  during  the  whole  fummer.  All  the  ports  of  France 
in  the  Channel  were  under  a.ri  actual  blockade ;  and  the  pro- 
jected invailons,  in  confequence  of  this  reftraint,  feemed  to 
be  laid  afide  by  the  French  miniftry,  till  the  month  of  Auguft, 
when,  the  battle  of  Minden  having  baffled  all  their  defigns 
upon  Hanover,  they  turned  their  attention  ferioufly  toward 
their  naval  armaments. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Bofcawen,  who  commanded  the 
Britifh  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  employed  in  blocking 
up,  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  a  French  fquadron,  under 
M.  de  la  Clue,  defigned  to  aflift,  as  was  believed,  in  the  de- 
fcents  upon  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
Bofcawen  finding  it  necefTary  to  return  to  Gibraltar  to  ca- 
reen, M.  de  la  Clue  took  that  opportunity  to  attempt  to  pafs 
the  Straits,  and  had  nearly  accompli/lied  his  purpofe,  when 
he  was  difcovercd  by  the  Engli(h  admiral ;  purfued,  and 
overtaken,  on  Auguft  18,  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coaft  of 
Portugal.  The  fquadrpns  were  nearly  equal  in  force ;  the 
French  confuted  of  twelve,  and  the  Englifh  of  fourteen  {hips 
of  the  line.  The  French,  however,  made  but  a  feeble  rcfift- 
ance.  The  admiral's  Ihip,  named  the  Ocean,  of  eighty  guns, 
and  the  Redoutable,  of  feventy-four  guns,  were  deftroyed ; 
and  the  Temeraire  of  twenty-four,  and  the  Modefte  of  fixty- 
four  guns,  were  taken 20. 

This  difafter  did  not  difcourage  the  French  miniftry  from 
their  projected  Jnvafions.  The  greateft  preparations  were 
made  at  Breft  and  Rochfort ;  and  the  long-neglecled  Pretend- 
er, as;ain  flattered  and  carefled,  is  faid  to  have  remained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes,  in  difguife,  in  order  once 

20.  Bofcawen's  jLetier,  in  London  Gazette,  Sept.  7,  1759. 
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more  to  hazard  his  perfon,  and  countenance  a  revolt  in  the 
dominions  of  his-  anceftors,  to  ferve  the  ambitious  purpofes 
of  France.  Happily  the  execution  of  that  fcheme,  which 
might  have  produced  much  condition,  was  prevented,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  till  the  feafoh  of  action  was 
paft,  But  the  French,  in  their  ardour,  feemed  to  difregard 
the  courfe  of  the  feafons  and  the  rage  of  the  elements.  The 
Englim,  fleet  being  driven  off  the  coaft  of  France  by  a  vio- 
lent ftorm,  Conflans  put  to  fea  with  twenty-one  fail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  utmoft  terror  and  confternation. 
But  their  alarm  was  only  for  a  moment. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  Torbay, 
alfo  put  to  fea  with  twenty-two  fhips  of  the  line,  and  came 
up  with  the  enemy  between  Belleifle  and  Cape  Quiberon. 
The  French  admiral,  being  on  his  own  coaft,  with  which  he 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  not  chufing  openly  to 
hazard  a  battle  or  expofe  hitnfelf  to  the  difgrace  of  a  re- 
treat, attempted  to  take  advantage  of  a  lee-fhore,  fown  thick 
with  rocks  and  fhoals.  Among  thefe  he  hoped  to  remain 
fecure,  or  to  profit  by  the  temerity  of  his  antagonift.  He 
accordingly  collected  his  fleet  under  the  land.  Hawke  faw 
the  danger,  a-nd  determined  to  brave  it ;  though,  in  fo  doing, 
he  perhaps  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  impetuous  cou- 
rage rather  than  thole  of  a  prudent  fo  relight.  While  his 
fleet  remained  entire,  he  was  at  all  times  equal  to  the  import- 
ant charge  with  which  he  was  entrufted  by  his  fovercign, 
the  protection  of  the  Britidi  kingdoms  ;  but,  fhould  it  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  fortuitous  means,  the  confequences  might  prove 
very  diftrefling  to  his  country.  Happily,  on  this  occation, 
the  Englim  admiral,  whofe  honcft  mind  was  not  the  moft 
enlightened,  and  whofe  lion-heart  had  never  liftened  to  the 
cautious  fuggeftions  of  fear,  being  little  acquainted  with  con- 
fequential  reafoning,  paid  lefs  regard  to  the  poffible  difafter, 
than  to  the  probability  of  acquiring  a  complete  victory, 
and  cffentially  fcrving  his  country,  by  the  deftruction  of  the 
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French  fleet.     Regardlefs  of  every  peril,  he  bore  down  with 
full  fail  upon  the  enemy,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 

Nov.  20. 

afternoon,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  lay  his  own  (hip, 
the  Royal  George,  along-fide  of  that  of  the  French  admiral, 
named  the  Royal  Sun. 

The  pilot  reprefented  the  danger  of  the  coaft.  "  By  this 
"  remonftrance,"  faid  Hawke,  "  you  have  done  your  duty  : 
"  now  execute  my  orders,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  mine." 
He  reluctantly  obeyed.  Conflans  did  not  decline  the  com- 
bat ;  but  a  French  captain,  with  the  gallantry  peculiar  to  his 
nation,  threw  himfelf  betweeen  the  two  admirals.  One 
broadfide  from  the  Royal  George,  and  a  high  fea,  fent  his 
noble  (hip,  called  the  Thefee,  with  him  and  all  his  crew,  to 
the  bottom.  The  Superbe  fliared  the  fame  fate.  The  For- 
midable flruck  her  colours.  The  Royal  Sun  drove  a-lhore, 
and  was  burnt  by  her  own  people,  as  the  Hero  was  by  the 
Britifh  feamen.  The  Jufte  funk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  tempeftuous  night,  which  faved 
the  French  fleet  from  utter  ruin,  proved  fatal  to  two  Englifh 
fhips  of  the  line.  They  ran  upon  a  fand-bank,  and  were  ir- 
retrievably loft.  But  all  the  men,  and  part  of  the  (lores, 
were  faved  ". 

This  juftly  celebrated  victory,  which  broke  the  boafted 
effort  of  the  naval  power  of  France,  freed  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Britain  from  all  the  apprehenfions  of  an  invafion. 
But  the  people  of  North  Britain  were  ftill  kept  under  alarm. 
The  famous  adventurer  Thurot  had  got  out  of  Dunkirk  a 
little  before  Conflans  left  Breft.  His  fquadron  confifted  of 
one  fhip  of  forty-four  guns,  named  the  Belleifle,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  French  miniftcr  ;  three  frigates  of  thirty  guns 
each,  and  one  of  twenty-four ;  the  whole  carrying  about 
twelve  hundred  land-forces. 

With  this  force  Thurot  failed  into  the  North  Sea,  and 

41.  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  Letter ;  in  London  Gazette,  Nov.  30, 1759,  and 
information  afterward  received  relative  to  the  aftion. 
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fhewed  a  difpofition  to  bnd  on  the  coafl  of  Scotland,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  :  but  being  purfued  by  commo- 
dore Boys,  he  was  obliged  to  tike  flicker  in  Gottenburg  in 
Sweden,  and  afterward  in  Bergen  in  Norway.  During  thefe 
voyages,  in  an  Inclement  feafon,  his  men  became  lickly,  his 
fhips  were  greatly  (hattered,  and  he  loft  company  with  one  of 
them.  He  determined,  however,  to  attempt  fome  thing  wor- 
thy of  his  former  exploits,  before  he  returned  to  Fiance. 
Nor  was  he  void  of  hopes  of  yet  co-operating  with  Conflans, 
with  whofe  defeat  he  was  unacquainted.  He  accordingly 
failed  for  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Carrickfergus.  Having  there  victualled  his  (hips,  pillaged 
the  town,  and  got  certain  intelligence  of  the  ruin  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  again  put  to  fea,  and  fteered  his  courfe 
homeward.  But  he  was  fwiftly  purfued  by  captain  Elliot, 
in  the  ^Eolus  frigate  of  thirty-fix  guns,  accompanied  by  the 
Pallas,  and  Brilliant,  of  thirty-two  guns  each,  arid  overtaken 
near  the  lile  of  Man.  The  force  on  both  fides  p^  2g 
was  nearly  equal:  the  commanders  were  rivals  A. D,  1760, 
in  valour  and  naval  fkill  ;  the  crews  were  tried  ;  and  the 
engagement  that  took  place  was  obftinate  and  bloody.  The 
death  of  the  gallant  Thurot  determined  the  conteft.  The 
Belleifle  ftruck  her  colours,  and  the  whole  French  fquadron- 
iaftantly  followed  her  example  22. 

Thefe  naval  victories,  with  the  conquefls  acquired  by  the 
Britiui  arms  in  North  America,  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  in  a  word,  wherever  (hipping  could  give  a  fuperiority, 
fufficiently  pointed  out  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  the 
true  line  of  future  hoftilities,  and  the  madnefs  of  perfifting  in 
the  profecution  of  a  ruinous  German  war.  Yet  was  it  refohr- 
ed,  by  the  popular  ad minift ration,  not  only  to  profecute  that 
war,  but  to  make  it  the  fupreme  object  during  the  enfuing 
campaign.  Three  millions  fterling  were  accordingly  grant- 
ed, by  parliament,  in  fubfidies,  to  German  princes,  fee- 

22.  London  Gazette,  March  5,  17601, 
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fide  the  enormous  fupplies  demanded  for  maintaining  twenty- 
five  thoufand  Britiih  troops  in  Weftphalia.  And  all  tliefe 
troops  and  fubfidies,  it  muft  be  owned,  were  necefTary  for 
the  defence  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  in  order  to 
enable  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  fupport  his  declining  fortune 
againft  the  Auftrians,  Ruffians,  Swedes,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Empire.  But  why  the  people  of  Great  Britain  Should  bur- 
then themfelves,  forfuch  purpofes,  with  between  five  and  fix 
millions  of  debt  annually,  is  a  queftion  that  no  good  citizen 
could  anfwer  with  temper,  and  which  a  quiet  fubje£t  would 
not  chufe  to  inveftigate.  It  will,  therefore,  be  enough  tp> 
fay,  That  fuch  was  the  wifh  of  the  monarch,  and  the  will 
pf  the  miniiler,  who  governed  the  populace  and  the  par- 
liament with  abfolute  fway ;  and  who  had  the  addrefs 
to  convince  both,  That  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  Great 
Britain,  and  unworthy  of  her  glory,  to  defert  an  illuf- 
trious  ally  in  diflrefs,  after  having  encouraged  him  to  en- 
gage in  fo  arduous  a  ftruggle  ;  or  to  permit  the  electoral  do- 
minions of  her  fovereign,  how  fmall  foever  their  value,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  whom  (lie  had  vanquished  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  France  were  no  lefs  generous  to  their 
kin^.  As  the  ordinary  refources  of  the  Hate  had  failed,  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry,  in  imitation  of  his  example, 
threw  their  plate  into  the  public  treafury,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  fupport  with  vigour  the  war  in  Germany  ;  confcious 
that  the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  could  there,  on  its  own 
frontier,  be  exerted  to  the  greatefl  advantage,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  leafl  efTecSl.  The  French  army  in 
Weftphalia  was  accordingly  augmented  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  now  honoured 
\v  ith  a  marefchal's  flaff,  and  entrufted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  while  an  inierior  army,  confiding  of  near  thirty 
thoufand  good  troops,  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  undcr 
the  count  de  St.  Germain. 

The  allied  army,  under  prince  Ferdinand,  was  lef  nume- 
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rous  than  that  under  Broglio,  but  the  troops  were  in  better 
condition.  The  allies,  however,  very  prudently  a&ed  chiefly 
on  the  defenfive.  Yet  if  Broglio  and  St.  Germain  had  not 
quarrelled,  and  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  latter  left  the  fervice,  prince  Ferdinand  would 
have  found  himfelf  under  the  necsfTity  of  hazarding  a  gene- 
ral action,  or  of  iuffering  himfelf  to  be  furrounded.  Before 
this  quarrel,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  difconcerted  all  their  plan  of  operations,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms  had  been  very  rapid.  Broglio,  pay-, 
ing  no  regard  to  the  places  of  ftrength  pofTefTed  by  the  allies 
in  his  front,  puflied  into  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe  with  the 
grand  army,  leaving  detachments  to  reduce  the  caftles  of 
Marpurg  and  Dillenburg ;  while  St.  Germain  penetrated 
through  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  the  two  armies  form- 
ed a  junction  near  a  place  called  Corbach,  on  the  tenth  of 

July- 

Ignorant  of  this  junction,  and  defirous  to  prevent  it, 
prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  fallen  back  with  the  allied  army 
from  Fitzlar,  and  was  retreating  toward  the  river  Dymel, 
fent  the  hereditary  prince,  with  a  ilrong  detachment,  before 
him  to  Saxenhaufen,  where  he  meant  to  encamp.  Continu- 
ing to  advance,  that  gallant  youth  found  a  body  of  French 
troops  formed  near  Corbach  ;  and  concluding  them  to  be  St. 
Germain's  van-guard,  as  they  did  not  feem  to  exceed  ten 
battalions,  and  iifteen  fquadrons,  he  attacked  them  with  great 
fury.  But  the  French  ftood  their  ground  with  rirmnefs  ;  and 
being  continually  reinforced  with  fredi  troops  from  the 
main  army,  the  hereditary  prince  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
fome  difordcr,  and- with  considerable  lofs23.  A  few  days 
after,  however,  he  fcverely  retaliated  upon  the  enemy,  by 
furprifing  a  French  detachment,  under  M.  Glaubitz,  at 
ErmidorfF.  Befide  killing  a  great  number  of  all  ranks,  and 
taking  their  artillery  and  baggage,  he  made  the  commander 

33.  jLond.  Gazelle,  July  22,  1760. 
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in  chief,  with  one  hundred  and  feventy-feven  officers,  and 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  private  men,  pri- 
loners  of  war  24« 

During  thefe  tranfa6tions,  the  duke  de  Broglio  remained 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Corbach.  And  the  chevalier  de 
Muy,  who  had  fucceeded  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  as  fe- 
cond  in  command,  having  paffed  the  Dymel  at  Stadtbergen, 
with  thirty-five  thoufand  men  (being  the  referve  of  the 
French  army),  and  extended  this  body  along  the  banks  of 
that  river,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  allies 
with  Weftphalia,  prince  Ferdinand  alfo  paffcd  the  Dymel  to 
give  him  battle.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  hereditary 
prince  and  general  Sporcken,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  advantageoufly  pofted  near  Warburg,  to 
turn  their  left  wing,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  againfl  their 
centre,  on  the  thirty-firft  day  of  July,  with  the -main  body  of 
the  allied  army.  Thus  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  in 
danger  of  being  furrounded,  the  French,  after  a  {mart  en- 
gagement, retired  with  precipitation  tovvaid  Statberg,  leaving 
on  the  field  about  fifteen  hundred  men  dead  or  dangeroufly 
wounded.  About  an  equal  number  were  made  p/ifoners  in 
the  purfuit,  by  the  Biitifh  cavalry.  The  lofs  of  the  allies  was 
-very  incorifiderable  2S. 

By  this  advantage,  which  infured  to  him  the  command  of 
the  Wefer  and  the  Dymel,  prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  communication  with  Weftphalia,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Frencli  from  penetrating  deeply  into  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  But  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  important  ends, 
he  was  under  the  neceiTity,  noUvithftanding  his  fuccefs,  of 
facrificing  the  whole  landgrnviate  of  Hefle.  The  enemy  even 
reduced  Gottingen  and  Munden,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty,  while  the  people  of  England  were  celebrat- 
ing with  bonfires  and  illuminations  the  viclory  obtained  by 

24.   Ibid,  j  illy  zy,  25-   Load.  Gazette,  Aug.  9,  17^0. 
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their  arms,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  appa- 
rent confequ.ences  of  a  defeat. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  however,  regardlefs  of  appearances, 
continued  to  occupy  Warburg,  for  more  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  ;  and  the  duke  de  Broglio,  over-awed  by  fo  com- 
manding a  pofition,  attempted  nothing  farther  of  any  confe- 
quence  during  the  campaign.  In  the  mean  time  the  heredi- 
tary prince  undertook  a  rambling  expedition  to  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  laid  fiege  to  Weiel.  But  he  was  defeated  near 
the  convent  of  Campen,  on  the  fixteenth  of  October,  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  under  M.  de  Caftries,  and  obliged  to 
return  with  the  lofs  of  near  two  thoufand  brave  men ;  in- 
cluding killed,  wounded,  prifoners,  and  thofe  who  died  of 
fatigue  26.  Soon  after  this  fevere  check,  both  armies  went 
into  winter-quarters  ;  the  French  being  left  in  pofleffion  of 
Heffe,  and  of  the  whole  country  eaftward  of  the  Wefer,  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  Britifh, 
troops  were  cantoned  in  the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  where 
they  fuffered  great  hardmips  from  fcarcity  of  forage  and 
provilions.  Few  campaigns,  between  armies  fo  numerous 
and  well  appointed,  have  been  more  barren  of  memorable 
events. 

The  king  of  Pruflia,  as  ufual,  was  more  active  than  the 
general  of  the  allies  ;  and  the  defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs 
required  the  moft  vigorous  exertions.  He  began  the  cam- 
paign, however,  on  a  defenfive  plan.  Having  paiTed  the 
winter  in  Saxony,  he  took  poiTemon  of  a  very  ftrong  camp, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  JVlulda,  in  the  month  of  April. 
This  camp  he  fortified  in  every  place  that  was  acceflible, 
and  mounted  the  woiks  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon.  By  thefe  means  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
ground  againft  the  grand  Auftrian  army,  under  marefchal 
Paun,  whole  whole  attention  he  engaged,  and  at  the  fams 

.3$.  Ibid.  0*Sk.  28,  et  fc(j, 
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time  to  fend  a  ftrong  reinforcement  to  his  brother  Henry, 
without  expofmg  himfeif  to  any  danger. 

Prince  Henry  had  allcmbled  an  army  near  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  where  he  took  various  p©fitions,  in  order  to  op-^ 
pofe  the  Ruffians,  and  to  protect  Silefia  and  the  New 
Marche  of  Brandenburg,  which  were  threatened  by  different 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  Fouquet,  another  Pruffian  general, 
had  eftabli/hed  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glatz. 
And  whilft  he  covered  Silefia  on  that  fide,  he  kept  up  a 
communication  with  prince  Henry,  and  was  fo  ported  as  to 
fend  to  or  receive  fuccours  from  him,  as  either  party  fliould 
happen  to  be  prefTed. 

Military  fcience  could  not  perhaps  have  devifed  a  more 
complete  defenfive  fyllem.  But  the  wifeft  precautions  may 
be  eluded  by  cunning,  or  difconcerted  by  enterprife.  Gene- 
ral Laudohn,  the  mod  enterprifmg  of  all  the  Auftrian  com- 
manders, having  quitted  his  camp  in  Bohemia  (where  he  had 
patted  the  winter),  with  a  ftroiig  but  light  and  difencumber- 
ed  army,  threatened  alternately  Silefia  and  the  New  Marche 
of  Brandenburg ;  Breflaw,  Berlin,  and  Schweidnite.  At  length 
he  feemed  to  fix  upon  the  latter  ;  and  general  Fouquet,  de- 
ceived by  the  artful  feint,  marched  to  Schwcidnitz  with  the 
main  body  of  his  troops,  and  left  Giatz  uncovered. 

No  fooner  did  Laudohn  perceive,  that  this  ftratagem  had 
fuccaeded,  than  he  made  ufe  of  another,  and  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  He  took  pofTeffion  of  Landmut,  which  he  diicovered 
a  defign  of  fecuring,  and  left  there  a  fmall  body  of  troops. 
Fotiquet,  alarmed  at  fo  unexpected  a  movement,  quitted 
Schweidriitz  with  precipitation,  and  drove  the  Auitrians  from 
Landfliut  with  great  eafe.  Meanwhile  Laudohn  had  made 
himfeif  mafter  of  feveral  important  pafles,  by  which  he  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  enabled  to  fin  round  the  little  army  under 
Fouquet.  The  Pruffian  general  <Hd  every  thing  poffible,  iq 
fuch  circumftances,  to  defend  himfeif  againft  a  fuperior  ene- 
my. But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  Auftriaos 

attacked 
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attacked  his  entrenchments  with  irrefiftible  fury  !  and  hq 
limfelf  having  received  two  mortal  wounds,  arid  four  thou- 
fand  of  his  troops  being  flain,  the  remains  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  feven  thoufand  men,  threw  down  their  arms 
on  the  field,  and  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Glatz,  on  which  Laudohn  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
was  the  immediate  confequence  of  this  decHive  victory27. 

The  king  of  Prufiia's  defenlive  plan  feemed  now  to  be 
entirely  ruined.  One  of  his  three  armies  was  deftroyed,  and 
the  victorious  Laudohn  was  ready  to  lay  fiege  to  Breflaw, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Ruffians,  and  enabled 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Silefia,  the  great  object  of  the 
war.  His  Pruffian  majefty  faw  the  danger,  and  while  the 
fortitude  of  his  fpirit  determined  him  to  meet  it  without 
fhrinking,  his  daring  genius  led  him  to  hope,  that  the  moft 
important  advantages  might  be  drawn  from  the  very  bofom 
of  misfortune.  He  accordingly  quitted  his  ftrong  camp  on 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  and  directed  his  march  toward  Si- 
lefia.  Marefchal  Daun  purfued  the  fame  route,  and  by 
forced  marches  got  the  ftart  of  his  heroic  antagomft,  who 
was  more  dilatory  than  ufual. 

The  Auftrian  general  had  reached  Gorlitz,  and  was  pu fil- 
ing on  to  Lauban,  when  the  gallant  Frederick  received  the 
agreeable  intelligence  of  his  rapid  progrefs,  and,  by  one  of  the 
boldeft  acts  of  generalship  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war, 
wheeled  into  the  oppofite  direction  ;  repaired  the  Spree  near 
Bautzen,  and  threw  himfelf  unexpectedly  before  Drefden.  His 
appearance  ftruck  the  garrifon  like  the  fpringing  of  a  mine. 
But  Macguirc,  the  governor,  being  an  officer  of  courage  and 
experience,  not  only  refufed  to  furrender  the  place,  bat  re- 
folved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  as  it  had  been 
ftrengthened  by  feveral  additional  fortifications,  fince  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  it  baffled  all  the  de- 
fperate  affaults  of  the  Pru /Turns,  and  gloriouily  held  out 

27.  Prufiian  and  Auflrian  Re! jf  ions  compared. 
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againft  every  mode  of  attack,  until  marefchal  Daun  returned 
from  Siiefia,  and  obliged  the  king  to  relinquiih  an 
enterprife,  which  deferved  to  have  been  crowned 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs*8. 

Chagrined  at  his  difappointment,  the  Pruffian  monarch 
offered  battle  to  Daun  ;  but  that  cautious  commander  pru- 
dently declined  the  challenge,  and  took  every  meafure  to 
render  an  attack  impracticable.  In  the  mean  time  general 
Laudohn,  having  completed  his  preparations,  laid  liege  to 
Breilaw,  and  attempted  to  intimidate  the  governor  and  the 
inhabitants  into  an  immediate  capitulation,  by  a 
pompous  difplay  of  his  ftrength.  He  fet  forth, 
That  his  forces  coniifted  of  fifty  battalions  and  eighty  fqua- 
drons ;  that  the  Ruffian  army,  amounting  to  feventy-five 
thoufand  men,  was  within  three  days  march  ;  that  it  was  in 
vain  for  the  governor  to  expect  fuccour  from  the  king  of 
PriifSa,  then  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Elbe,  and  ftill  more 
vain  to  look  for  relief  from  prince  Henry,  who  muft  fink 
beneath  the  fword  of  the  Ruffians,  if  he  attempted  to  ob- 
ftruct  their  progrcfs.  And  he  declared  that  the  garrifoii 
muft  expect  no  terms,  nor  the  inhabitants  any  favour,  if  they 
attempted  to  hold  out. 

Finding  all  his  threats  ineffectual,  as  the  governor's  reply 
was  firm  and  manly,  Laudohn  endeavoured"  to  put  them  in 
execution.  He  tried  to  carry  the  town  by  alTault,  while  he 
thundered  upon  it,  from  an  immenfe  artillery,  a  fhowcr  of 
bombs  and  red-hot  bullets.  But  the  afTault  failed ;  and  the 
awful  bombardment  affected  only  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
on  whom  it  fell  like  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  At  length  an 

aS.  It  will  detract  little  from  the  merit  of  this  enterprife,  to  fuppofe,  as  has 
been  infinuated,  That  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  an  intention  to  march  into 
Siiefia,  till  he  found  that  Daun  had  got  the  ftart  of  him.  But,  if  fuch  had 
been  really  his  purpofe,  there  is  no  reafori  to  fuppofe  he  would  have  permitted 
Daun  to  gain  upon  him  a  march  of  two  days  ;  as,  on  every  other  oscafion,  he 
exceeded  the  Auflrians  in  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  And  his  return  was  ia- 
finitely  more  rapid  than  his  advance. 

army 
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y  was  feen,  and  tremulous  hope   and  convulfive   fear 

ook,  by  turns,  the  hearts  of  the  diftrafted  citizens  : — but 
it  was  not  an  army  of  Ruffians.     A  deliverer  ap- 
peared in  the  pe'rfon  of  prince  Henry,  whofe  pecu- 
liar fortune  it  was,  with  a  happy  conformity  to  his  beneficent 
difpofition,  more  frequently  to  fave  than  to  deftroy.     He  had 
marched  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  five  days,  with  all 
his  artillery  and   baggage.     The  Auflrians   abandoned  the 
liege  on  his  approach  29. 

But  the  rapid  march  of  prince  Henry,  and  the  relief  of 
Breflaw,  feemed  only  to  retard  for  a  moment  the  final  ruin 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia's  affairs.  Laudohn,  lately  victorious, 
and  ftill  formidable,  though  obliged  to  retire  before  the  royal 
brother,  kept  Schweidnitz  and  Neifs  under  blockade,  and 
anxioufly  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians  ;  when  he  hoped 
not  only  to  receive  the  fubmiffion  of  thofe  two  places,  but  to 
return  to  the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and  complete  at  one  blow 
the  conqueft  of  Silefia. 

The  main  body  of  the  Ruffian  army,  under  count  Czerni- 
chcw,  had  actually  reached  the  frontiers  of  that  province, 
and  wanted  only  a  few  days'  unobftrucled  march  to  form  the 
much  feared  and  defired  junction.  Another  body  of  Ruffians 
had  entere'd  Pomerania,  where  the  Pruffian  forces  did  not 
exceed  five  thouland  horfe  and  foot,  and  threatened  to  inveft 
Colberg ;  while  the  Swedes  refumed  their  operations  in  the 
fame  country,  \vith  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 

A  plan  of  mere  defence,  in  fuch  circumftances,  muft  have 
proved  altogether  ineffectual.  Silefia  was  in  danger  of  being 
inftantly  fubdued,  by  the  j  undion  of  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  therefore  marched  thither  without  delay; 
and  left  marefchal  Daun,  who  had  the  flart  of  him  at  fet- 
ting  out,  confiderably  behind.  He  pafTed  five  rivers,  the  Elbe, 
the  Spree,  the  Neifs,  the  Quiefs,  and  the  Bober,  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  clogged  with  its  heavy  artillery,  and  above  two 

29.  Lord.   Gazt-ttf,   Sept.  9,  1760. 
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thoufand  waggons :  and  while  one  body  of  forces  hung  on 
his  flank,  another  on  hij>  rear,  and  a  third  prefcnted  itiell  in 
front,  he  traveried  a  tracl:  of  country  neir  two  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  under  all  thole  perils  and  difficulties,  with  a  cele- 
rity that  would  have  rendered  memorable  the  inarch  of  a 
detachment  of  light  troops.  But  he  was  notable,  w:-h  all  his 
activity,  to  bring  Laudohn  to  aclion,  before  that  general 
was  joined  by  the  Aullrian  armies  under  Daun  and  Lacy. 
And  by  the  forces  of  thefe  three  generals,  which  occupied  an 
immenfe  extent  of  grdund,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  fur- 
rounded  in  his  camp  at  Lignitz.  In  vain  did  he  attempt,  by 
various  movements,  to  divide  the  enemy's  ftrength,  to  turn 
their  flanks,  or  attack  them  under  any  other  disadvantage : 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  {kill  of  the  Auftrian  gene- 
rals, rendered  abortive  all  the  fuggeflions  of  ingenuity. 

While  thus  circumftanced,  his  Pruffian  majefly  received 
intelligence,  that  the  Ruffian  army,  under  count  Gzernichew, 
was  readv  to  pafs  the  Oder  at  Auras.  As  the  leaft  of  two 
dangers,  he  refolved  to  attack  the  Auftrians  before  the  arrival 
of  a  new  enemy.  Meanwhile  marefchal  Daun,  having  re- 
connoitred the  king's  iituation  at  Lignitz,  had  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  attacking  him  by  furprife,  in  the  night,  with  the 
united  ftrength  of  the  three  Auftrian  armies.  And  he  had 
communicated  his  defign  to  the  two  other  generals. 

Of  this  defign,  it  is  probable,  the  Pruflian  monarch  was 
not  ignorant  ;  as  on  the  fame  night  that  it  was  to  have  taken 
efre<£t,  he  quitted  his  camp,  with  the  utmoft  privacy,  and  oc- 
cupied an  advantageous  pod  on  the  heights  of  PfafFendorrF, 
by  which  general  Laudohn  was  to  advance.  Daun,  with  no  lefs 
caution,  made  his  approaches  toward  the  Pruflian  camp  ;  but 
to  his  aftonifhment,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  no  enemy  there. 
When  day  broke,  however,  he  could  perceive  at  a  diftance 
the  riling  of  a  thick  fmoke,  which  left  him  little  room  to 
doubt  in  what  bufinefs  the  king  was  engaged,  or  for  what 
purpofe  he  had  quitted  his  ilation. 

As  Laudohn.  was  eagerly  prefling  on  to  Lignitz,  and  feed- 
ing 
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ing  his  heart  with  fplcndid  hopes  of  the  glory  which  he 
fhould  acquire,  by  his  diftinguifbed  fhare  in  the  action  that 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  illuftrious  Frederick,  he  was 
furioufly  attacked  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by 
the  Pruffian  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  obliged 
toretire,  after  an  obftinate  difpute,  with  the  lofs  of  eight  thou- 
fand  men.  Nor  could  marefchal  Daun  poffibly  come  to  his 
affiftance.  His  Pruffian  majefty,  who  expofed  his  own  per- 
fon  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  order  to  animate  his  troops, 
was  unguarded  in  nothing  elfe.  He  had  fecured  his  rear  fo 
effectually  with  a  flrong  body  of  referve,  and  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  judicioufly  planted  on  the  heights  of  PfaffendorfF,  as 
.  to  render  an  attack  altogether  Impracticable.  Daun  there- 
fore found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  remaining  inactive, 
and  of  waiting,  in  anxious  fufpenfe,  the  iffue  of  the  moment- 
ous combat.  It  was  finally  decided  by  fix  o'clock,  when 
the  Auftrians  gave  way  on  all  fides,  and  wrere  purfued  as  far 
as  the  Katfbach,  a  river  that  falls  in  to  the  Oder  a  little  be- 
low Lignitz.  The  king  did  not  chufe  to  pufh  his  advan- 
tage farther,  left  he  fhould  afford  the  wily  and  watchful 
Daun  an  opportunity  of  disjoining  his  army  3°. 

By  this  victory,  the  Pruffian  monarch  not  only  refcued 
himfelf  from  the  moft  imminent  danger,  but  prevented  the 
long-dreaded  junction  of  the  Ruffian  and  Auftrian  armies  ui 
Silefia  ;  for  count  Czernichew  was  fo  much  intimidated  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Auftrians,  that  ^c  immediately  repaffed  th? 
Oder.  Having  joined  his  brother  Henry  at  Newmarke, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  Breflaw,  the  king  there- 
fore marched  againft  marefchal  Daun,  who  had  formed  the 
blockade  of  Schweidriitz  ;  routed  a  body  of  the  enemy  under 
general  Beck,  and  obliged  the  grand  Aufhian  army,  under 
Daun,  to  forego  its  purpofe,  and  take  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Landmm. 

30.  Pruflian  and  Auftrian  Accounts,  in  London  and  foreign  Gazettes,  com- 
pared. 
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What  time  his  PrufTian  majefty  was  making  thefe  heroic 
e'iForts  in  Silefia,  the  reputation  of  his  arms  was  admirably 
fupported  in  Saxony  by  general  Hulfen,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  command  of  his  troops  in  that  country,  and 
who  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the  army  of  the  Em- 
pire.    But  the   (rate  of  his  affairs  in  other  quarters  was 
very  different.     The  Ruffians,  after  they  repaffed  the  Oder, 
pufhed  a  ftrong  detachment  into  Brandenburg  ;  and  count 
O/ernichew,  the  Ruffian  commander,  being  there  joined  by 
a  large  body  of  Auflrians  under  general  Lacy,  the 
united  army  made  itfelf  matter  of  Berlin  3I.    Nor  was 
this  mortifying  blow  the  only  ftroke  of  ill  fortune  that  fell 
upon  the  gallant  Frederick. 

The  Ruffians  and  Auflrians,  having  levied  a  contribution 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  cleftroyed  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  and  founderies,  and  pillaged  the  royal  palaces,  retired 
by  different  routes,  on  hearing  that  the  king  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  liis  capital.  The  city  fuffered  considerably , 
efpecially  in  its  ornaments  ;  the  adjacent  country  was  ra- 
vaged, and  his  Pruffian  majefry  fuftained  a  prodigious  lofs  in 
valuable  furniture  and  military  (lores.  But  thefe  were  not 
the  word  confequences  that  attended  the  invafion  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  taking  of  the  feat  of  government,  of  arts, 
and  of  elegance. 

When  Berlin  was  firft  threatened,  general  Hulfen  left 
Saxony,  and  attempted  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  He  found 
himfelf  unequal  to  the  generous  purpofe,  yet  continued  to 
hover  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  feize  any  advantage 
that  might  offer.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Deux- 
ponts,  meeting  with  no  interruption,  made  rapid  progrefs 
in  Saxony.  Leipfic,  Torgaw,  and  Wittemberg  fucceffively 
furrendered  to  the  Lnperialifls.  And  while  the  illuitriouS 
Frederick  was  thus  lofing  his  footing  in  Saxony,  which  had 
been  hitherto  the  great  fupport  of  his  armies,  a  detachment 

31.  Lend.  Gazette,  Oft.  28,  1760. 
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from  the  French  army  in  Weftphalia  laid  Halberftadt  under 
contribution.  One  part  of  Pomerania  was  ravaged  by  the 
Swedes,  and  another  by  the  Ruffians,  who  had  invefted  Coir 
berg  both  by  land  and  fea.  The  fituation  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  again  feemed  defperate.  All  his  motions,  in  his 
;narch  toward  Brandenburg,  were  watched  by  Daun,  whofe 
army  had  been  reinforced ;  and  Laudohn,  in  his  abfence, 
had  laid  fiege  to  the  ftrong  and  important  fortrefs  of  Cofel  in 
Silefia,  and  threatened  the  whole  province  with  fubjeclion. 

It  now  became  neceffary  for  the  warlike  monarch,  who 
was  ft  ill  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  army,  to  call  up  once  more 
the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and  attempt  by  fome  bold  exertion 
fo  extricate  himfelf  from  all  his  difficulties.  lie  had  deter^ 
rnined  to  make  fuch  an  exertion.  And  no  fooner  did  he 
learn,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Berlin,  and  evacuated 
Brandenburg,  than  he  parTed  the  Elbe, .  and  rufhed 
into  Saxony.  Marefchal  Daun  followed  him,  with 
an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men,  and  encamped  in  the  neigh-r 
bourhood  of  Torgaw  ;  his  right  wing  extending  to  the  Elbe, 
by  which  it  was  covered,  and  his  centre  and  left  being  fer- 
cured  by  ponds,  hills,  and  woods.  A  ftronger  pofition  than 
that  feized  upon  by  the  Auftrian  general,  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  chofen  by  a  fmall  army,  as  a  fecurity  againft  one 
of  the  greateft  force.  Yet  did  his  Prufiian  majcfty,  encom- 
paiTed  by  dingers,  refolye  to  actack,  with  only  fifty  thoufand 
men,  that  able  and  experienced  commander  in  his  feemingly 
impregnable  camp  ;  as  he  could  not  hope  to  draw  him  from 
it,  arid  winter  was  faft  approaching. 

In  confequence  of  this  relolution,  the  moft  daring  that 
could  be  dictated  by  defpair,  the  king  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  and  made  all  his  diipofitions  with  as  much 
poolnefs  and  caution,  as  if  it  had  been  the  refult  of  the  moft 
guarded  prudence.  General  HuHcn,  with  one  body,  was 
directed  to  take  poft  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  Aufirian 
army,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  until  he  found  the  other 
Z  3 
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divifions  of  the  Pruffian  army  were  engaged.  General 
Zeithen  was  infiriicted  to  charge  on  the  enemy's  right ;  and 
the  grand  attack  in  front  was  to  he  conducted  hy  his  Pruffian 
majefty  in  perfon.  Thefe  difpofitions  heing  made,  the  king 
informed  his  officers,  That  he  was  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  They  imanimoufly  anfwered,  they  would  die  or  con- 
cjuer  with  him. 

Pleafed  with  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  convinced  that 
they  would  not  difappoint  his  hopes,  the  intrepid  monarch, 
having  made  his  approaches  in  the  morning,  began 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  camp  ahout  two  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  received  with  the  hre  of  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  difpofed  along  the  front  of  the  Auf- 
trian  line.  The'  Pruffian  infantry,  which  were  nrft  pre- 
fented,  perfevered  in  their  efforts  with  uncommon  refolution. 
But  they  were  at  length  broken,  and  repulfed  with  great 
daughter,  after  they  had  been  three  times  led  on  to  the 
charge,  and  as  often  obliged  to  give  ground.  The  king  or- 
dered his  cavalry  to  advance.  They  broke  the  Aufirian  in- 
fantry, by  their  impetuous  fhock,  but  were  foon  forced  to 
retire  by  the  preffure  of  frefh  battalions,  which  poured  in  on 
'every  fide.  And  victory  feemed  ready  to  declare  for  the 
Auftrians,  when  general  Zeithen,  with  the  Pruffian  left  wing, 
tell  upon  the  enemy's  rear  ;  and  marefchal  Daun,  having  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound  in  the  thigh,  was  carried  ofF  the 
field. 

Encouraged  by  the  confuiion  occafioned  by  thefe  fortu- 
nate circumftances,  the  Pruffian  infantry  returned  once  more 
:to  the  charge.  The  cavalry,  following  their  example,  threw 
fevcral  bodies  of  Ainlrians  into  irreparable  diforder  ;  and  if 
the  darknefs  of  night  had  not  prevented  the  poffibility  of  pur- 
fuit,  and  enabled  the  routed  army  to  efcape  over  the  Elbe, 
the  victory  would  have  bfen  complete,  and  the  carnage  im- 
menfe.  As  matters  terminated,  the  lofs  of  lives,  in  the  battle 
of  Torgaw,  was  very  coniiderable.  About  ten  thoufand 
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men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  each  fide.  And  the  Pruf- 
fmns  took  near  eight  thoufand  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
four  generals,  and  two  hundred  inferior  officers 3Z. 

Of  all  the  king  of  Pruffia's  victories,  this  was  perhaps  the 
moft  glorious,  as  it  certainly  was  the  moft  important.  His 
troops,  though  very  different  from  thofe  invincible  battalions, 
now  no  more,  which  he  had  formerly  led  into  Bohemia, 
and  which  conquered  at  Lowofitz,  Prague,  LifTa,  and  Rof- 
bach,  animated  by  his  prefence  and  example,  behaved  with  a 
firmnefs  worthy  of  the  moft  hardy  veterans.  In  no  battle 
did  he  ever  expofe  his  own  perfon  fo  much ;  yet,  as  if  in- 
vulnerable, a  bullet  only  grazed  gently  upon  his  breaft.  His 
courage  and  conduct  were  alike  confpicuous.  The  Auf- 
trians  pretended  to  difpute  with  him  the  honour  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  but  its  conferences  fufficiently  proved  where  the  ad- 
vantage lay. 

His  Pruffian  majefty  immediately  entered  Torgaw  ;  he  re- 
covered all  Saxony  except  Dreiden  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Daun  diipofed  his  army)before  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  he  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  that 
electorate,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  canton  them  in  his 
own  wafted  dominions.  He  attained  the  object  for  which 
he  fought,  and  at  the  fame  time  added  new  luftre  to  his  arms. 
The  fhock  of  victory  feemed  to  be  felt  in  every  hoftile 
quarter.  Laudahn  abruptly  raifed  the  blockade  of  Cafel, 
and  evacuated  Silelia.  The  Ruffians  abandoned  the  fiege  of 
Colberg  in  Eaftern  Pomerania,  and  retired  into  Poland; 
while  the  Swedes,  defeated  by  the  Pruffian s  in  Weftern  Po- 
merania, were  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Stralfund  33. 

During  thefe  important  tranfadtions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  events  of  (till  greater  moment  took  place  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  While  the  allies  of  Great  Britain, 

32.  Pruffian  and  Auftrian  Gazettes  compared,  33.  14.  ibid. 
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though  fupported  by  her  money  and  troops,  with  difficulty 
maintained  their  ground  in  Germany,  which  alone  feemed  to 
engage  her  attention,  her  own  arms,  under  the  direction  of 
Britifh  officers,  were  crowned  with  fignal  fuccefs  in  North 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  talcing  of  Quebec,  it  had  been  generally  fuppofed, 
would  be  followed  by  the  final  fubmiffion  of  Canada,  with- 
out any  farther  ftruggle.  But  this  was  foon  difcovercd  to  be 
a  dangerous  miitake.  Although  the  pofferTion  of  that  city 
was  neceiTary  to  the  conquerl  of  the  province,  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  it  could  be  fubjedted  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which  had  retired, 
after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  to  Montreal,  and  Hill  confifted  of 
ten  battalions  of  regulars,  was  there  reinforced  with  fix 
thoufand  Canadian  militia,  and  a  party  of  Indians.  With 
thefe  forces,  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  fucceedcd  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  propofed  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  capital  early  in  the  fpring.  In  that  refolution 
he  was  encouraged  by  an  overfight  of  the  Englifa  admirals, 
who  had  not  made  fufficient  provifion  againft  his  attaining 
a  fuperiority  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  No  veffels  of  any 
force  had  been  left  at  Quebec,  on  a  fuppoiition  that  they 
could  not  be  ufeful  in  winter. 

The  French  general  had  even  thoughts  of  attempting  the 
recovery  of  the  place,  during  the  rigour  of  that  feafon  ;  al- 
though a  Britifh  garrifon  of  five  thoufand  men  had  been  left 
in  it  under  the  command  of  general  Murray.  But  on  re- 
connoitring, he  found  the  out-pods  fo  well  fecured,  and  the 
governor  fo  vigilant  and  active,  that  he  delayed  the  enter- 
prife  until  the  month  of  April.  Then  his  artillery,  provi- 
fions,  ammunition,  and  heavy  baggage,  fell  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Montreal,  under  the  convoy  of  fix  flout  fri- 
gates. This  fquadron  fecured  to  him  the  undifputed  command 
of  the  river  j  a  circumftance  of  the  utineft  importance  to  the 
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execution  of  his  whole  defign.  And  after  a  march  of  ten 
days,  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  Point  au  Tremble,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Quebec. 

Meanwhile  general  Murray  had  omitted  no  ftep  that  could 
be  taken  by  an  able  and  experienced  officer  for  maintaining 
the  important  conqueft  committed  to  his  care.  But  the  gar- 
rifon  had  fuffered  fo  much  from  exceffive  cold  in  the  winter, 
and  by  the  want  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  that  he 
had  not  above  three  thoufand  men  fit  for  fervice,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  French  army. 
With  this  fmall  but  gallant  body,  accuftomed  to  conquer,  he 
intrepidly  refolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tedious  hardships  and  the  dangers  of  a  fiege,  in 
an  extenfive  town,  with  a  fickly  garrifon,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants fecretly  hoftile  to  him.  He  accordingly  marched  out 
on  the  28th  of  April  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  at- 
tacked M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuofity,  near  Sillery.  But 
being  out-flanked,  and  ready  to  be  furrounded  by  fuperior 
numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  an  obftinate  difpute, 
with  the  lofs  of  one  thoufand  men  34. 

The  French  loft  above  two  thoufand  men  in  this  action, 
without  deriving  any  pofitive  advantage  from  it ;  for  general 
Murray,  inftead  of  being  difpirited  by  his  defeat,  feemed 
only  to  be  roufed  to  more  ftrenuous  efforts.  The  fame  bold 
fpirit,  which  had  led  him  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field 
with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  in  hopes  of  obliging  them  to 
relinquish  their  enterprife,  now  animated  him  in  the  defence 
of  Quebec  with  a  feeble  garrifon,  fince  defence  was  become 
necefiary.  Nor  did  the  French  general  lofe  a  moment  in 
improving  his  viclory.  He  opened  trenches  before  the  town 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle ;  but  it  was  the  eleventh  of 
May  before  he  could  bring  any  batteries  to  bear  on  the  for- 
tifications. By  that  time  general  Murray  had  completed 

34,  Letter  from  general  Murray,  in  the  Lond.  Gazettt,  June  27,  1760. 
Knox's  Campaigns ,  vol.  ii. 
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ibme  out-works,  and  planted  a  numerous  artillery  on  the 
ramparts  ;  fo  that  the  French  batteries  were  in  a  manner 
filenced,  by  the  fuperior  fire  of  the  garrifon.  And  the  place 
•was  foon  relieved,  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  Engliih 
fleet,  under  lord  Colvil  and  commodore  Swanton  35. 

M.  de  Levi  immediately  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation  toward  Montreal ;  where  the  mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil,  governor-general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters,  and  was  refolved  to  make  a  laft  (land.  For 
this  purpofe  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  collected 
around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony* 

In  the  meantime  general  Amherfl  was  diligently  employed 
in  taking  meafures  for  the  utter  fubverlion  of  the  French 
power  in  that  part  of  the  New  World.  He  conveyed  in- 
(Irudtions  to  general  Murray,  directing  him  to  advance,  by 
\vater,  to  Montreal,  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  fpared 
from  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  And  colonel  Haviland,  by 
like  orders,  failed  with  a  detachment  from  Crown  Point,  and 
took  pofTeffion  of  Me  aux  Noix,  which  he  found  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  directly  for  Montreal  ; 
while  the  commander  in  chief,  with  his  own  divifton,  confid- 
ing of  about  ten  thoufand  regulars  and  Provincials,  left  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  and  advanced  to  Ofwego.  1,'here 
he  was  joined  by  a  thoufand  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  un- 
der Sir  William  Johnfon. 

Amhcrft  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario  with  his  whole  army; 
and  after  taking  the  fort  of  Ifle  Roy  ale,  which  in  a  manner 
commands  the  fource  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  arrived 
by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  at  Montreal,  on  the  fame 
<lay  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  from  Quebec. 
The  two  generals  met  with  no  opposition  in  difembarking 
their  troops:  and  bv  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
colonel  Haviland,  with  the  detachment  under  his  command, 
arrived  next  day. 

35.  id.  ibid. 
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The  junction  of  t^iefc  three  bodies,  compofed  of  the  flower 
of  the  Britim  forces  in  North  America,  and  the  mafterly  dif- 
jpofitions  made  by  the  commanders,  convinced  Vaudrueil 
that  all  refinance  would  be  ineffectual.  He  therefore  de- 
manded a  capitulation  ;  which  was  granted  the  eighth  of 
September,  and  on  terms  more  favourable  than  he  had  reafoti 
to  e>:nect  in  fuch  circumflances.  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michi- 
limachinac,  and  every  other  place  poflefled  by  the  French 
•within  the  government  of  Canada,  was  furrendered  to  his 
Britannic  majefty.  But  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  troops 
fliculd  be  tranfported  to  Old  France  ;  and  the  Canadians 
were  fecured  in  their  property,  and  in  the  free  exercife  of 
tiieir  religion  36. 

This  was  an  important  conqueft,  and  feemed  to  complete 
the  great  object  of  the  war,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  in 
North  America.  But  while  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were 
carrying  terror  before  them  in  Canada,  the  French  emifla- 
ries,  from  the  province  of  Louifiana,  had  exercifed  their  arts 
of  iniinuation  fo  fuccefsfully  among  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians, that  the  Cherokees,  a  powerful  tribe,  had  commenced 
hoftilitJes,  toward  the  clofe  of  laft  campaign,  againft  the 
more  fouthern  Englifh  colonies ;  plundering,  mafTacring, 
and  fcalping  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  fettlements.  Mr. 
Littleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  reprefied  their  ra- 
vages, and  obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace.  They  engaged  to 
renounce  the  French  intereft,  but  renewed  the  war.  Colonel 
Montgomery,  with  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  a  party  of 
grenadiers,  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  made  war  upon 
them  after  their  own  manner,  and  feverely  chaftifed  them 
for  their  breach  of  faith.  But  the  confummation  of  ven- 
geance was  referved  for  colonel  Grant,  who  defolated  the 
whole  country  of  the  Cherokees,  deftroyed  fifteen  of  their 
towns,  and  laid  them  under  the  rieceflity  of  making  the  mofl 

36.  Letters  from  general  Ainherft  and  general  Murray)  in  Lond.  Gazette, 
Oct.  I  760.     Knox's  Campaign^  ubi  fup. 
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humble  fubmifiions.  They  accordingly  fupplicated,  and  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  their  treaties  with  England,  at  Charles 
Town,  in  1761,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  penitent  fpirit  and 
pacific  difpofition  ;  while  the  other  favage  tribes,  over-awed 
by  the  fear  of  a  fimilar  vifitation,  feemed  alike  quietly  dif- 
pofed.  The  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  few  plantations 
higher  on  the  Miffifippi,  alone  remained  to  France  of  all  her 
iettiements  in  North  America  : — and  thefe  were  too  diflant 
and  feeble  to  moleft  the  Englifh  colonies. 

Nor  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  lefs  deciiive  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Vandevam,  and 
his  victory  over  Laily,  colonel  Coote  refolved  to  invert  Pon- 
dicherry,  the  only  fettlement  of  any  confequence  remaining 
to  thfe  French  on  the  coaft  of  Cororaandel.  But  as  the  place 
was  too  ftrong,  and  the  garrifon  too  numerous  to  permit  him 
to  indulge  a  hope  of  carrying  it  by  afTault,  or  even  by  regu- 
Jar  approaches,  with  any  force  that  he  could  affemble,  he 
blocked  It  up  clofely  by  land  and  fea,  and  reduced  both  the 
garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  for  want 
of  provifions. 

In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs,  and  when  the  blockade,  which 
was  formed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  had  been  continued 
for  many  months,  the  French  were  fuddenly  flattered  with 
the  profpe&  of  relief.  The  Engliih  fleet,  under  admiral 
Stevens,  was  driven  off  the  coafl  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
and  four  iLips  of  the  line  were  loft.  But  fuch  was 
the  vigour  of  the  officers  and  feamen,  that  before  any  fup- 
plies  could  be  thrown  into  Pondichcrry,  it  was  again  blocked 
up  by  a  flout  fquadron.  The  blockade,  by  land,  had  already 
been  changed  into  a  regular  fiege,  which  was  now  carried 
on  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  ram- 
parts, and  the  inhabitants  offered  to  capitulate  ;  but  as  the 
governor  paid  no  attention  to  their  interefls,  the  pronofal  was 
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Lally,  who  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  violent  and  turbulent; 
paffions,  appears  to  have  been  difordered  in  his  underftand- 
ing  after  his  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Madrafs.  Greatly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  ftate  of  the  French  affairs  in  India,  and 
with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  thus 
exprefled  himfelf  in  the  agitations  of  his  difappointment : — - 
"  Hell  lias  fpewed  me  into  this  country  of  wickednefs  ;  and 
"  I  wait,  like  Jonas,  for  the  whale  to  receive  me  in  its 
"  belly."  By  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  behaviour,  and 
the  tyrannical  exercife  of  his  authority,  under  pretence  of  re- 
forming abufes,  he  had  early  rendered  himfelf  equally  odious 
to  the  governor  and  council  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  therefore  found  his  fituation  extremely 
difagreeable  during  the  liege.  "  I  would  rather  go  to  com- 
"  mand  the  CafFres,"  faid  he,  "  than  remain  in  this  Sodom, 
"  which  muft  fooner  or  later  be  deftroyed  by  the  Englifli 
"  fire,  in  default  of  that  from  Heaven  !"  He  made,  how- 
ever, a  gallant  defence. 

The  place  being  rendered  utterly  untenable,  was  furren- 
dered  to  colonel  Coote,  on  the  151)1  of  January,  1761.  The 
garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of 
military  ftores,  with  a  rich  booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
viclors  3S. 

In  confequence  of  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  re* 
duction  of  the  final  1  fettlement  of  Mahie,  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  (by  which  it  was  immediately  followed)  the  French 
power  in  the  Eafl  was  utterly  fubvertecl  ;  and  the  Englifli 
became  in  a  manner  mafcers  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
vaft  peninfula  of  India,  from  the  point  of  the  Carnatic  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  befide  the  almofl  exclufive 
trade  of  the  rich  and  extenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orixa,  which  in  fome  meafure  owned  their  dominion. 

This  wonderful  acquifitibn  of  trade  and  territory,  added 
to  the  conquefl  of  Canada  and  the  poflcllion  of  Senegal) 
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opened  to  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain  immenfe  profpects  of 
commercial  advantage,  as  well  as  of  future  empire  ;  of  unit- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  fouthern  to  that  of  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  earth  ;  the  fpices  and  fine  fabrics  of  Afia,  with 
the  gums  and  gold-duft  of  Africa,  to  the  tar,  turpentine,  rice, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  beaver  of  North  America.  Yet  were 
the  people  of  England  difTatisfied.  They  complained  of  the 
fhameful  inactivity  of  the  navy,  that  nothing  had  lately  been 
done  by  fea.  And  they  affirmed,  that  the  final  conqueft  of 
Canada  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of  laft 
campaign ;  that  a  powerful  armament,  which  had  been  de- 
tained at  Portfmouth  during  the  whole  fummer,  with  a  view 
of  making  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  army, 
was  fufficiently  ftrong  to  have  reduced,  in  the  prefent  di- 
ilreffed  circumftances  of  the  .inhabitants,  not  only  Marti- 
nico,  hut  all  the  remaining  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies ;  of  more  real  value  to  a  naval  and  commercial  people 
than  one  half  of  the  German  empire.  The  difpute  concern- 
ing the  German  war  was  renewed,  and  the  folly  of  purfuing 
it  expofecj,  with  all  the  force  of  reafoning,  and  all  the  keen- 
nefs  of  fatire. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difputes,  to  which  he  was  far  from 
being  inattentive,  George  II.  died,  in  the  feventy-feveiith  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  fud~ 
denly  taken  ill  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  arkl  expired 
almoft  infhintly.  His  character  is  by  no  means  complicated. 
Violent  in  his  temper,  but  humane  and  candid  in  his  difpofi- 
tion,  l^e  conciliated  the  affection, "if  he  failed  to  command 
the  refpect,  of  thofe  who  were  moil  about  his  pcrfon.  If 
his  understanding  was  not  very  capacious,  his  judgment  was 
found  ;  and  if  he  had  little  of  the  munificence  of  a  great  mo- 
narch, he  porTefled  in  perfection  the  ceconomy  of  a  prudent 
prince.  Nor  did  that  ceconomy,  though  perhaps  too  mi- 
nute for  his  exalted  flation,  remarkably  impair  the  fplendour 
of  his  royal  dignity,  until  age  rendered  (late  inconvenient  to 
him.  His  fond  attachment  to  German  politics  made  the 
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early  part  of  his  reign  unpopular.  But  the  bold  fpirit  with 
which  he  refented  the  infults  offered  to  his  crown  ;  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  he  changed  his  minifters,  in  compliance 
with  the  wi flies  of  his  people ;  and  the  brilliant  conquefls 
with  which  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  adorned,  have 
endeared  his  memory  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  fucceeded,  in  his  regal  and 
electoral  dominions,  by  his  grandfon,  George  III.  a  young 
prince  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  of  the  moft  unblemiili- 
ed  manners-.  His  rirft  fpeech  to  his  parliament  excited  the 
higheft  hopes  of  a  patriotic  reign.  "  Born  and  educated  in 
*«  this  country,  I  glory,"  faid  he,  "in  the  name  of  BRI- 
"  TON  !" — But  before  we  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  die  reign 
of  George  III.  it  wilj  be  neceffary  to  make  a  paufe,  and  con- 
template the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  death  of  George  II. 


LETTER     XXXV, 

Siate  of  EUROPE,  and  the  Progrefs  of  the  Hrar,  in  all  Quarters  of 
the  Globe,  carried  forward  from  the  Accejjiob  of  G&ORGE  III.  to 
the  Peace  of  PA  RIS,  in  1  763. 


III.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  as  he  was  beyond 
difpute  the  moil  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  Supplies  in- 
deed. large  beyond  all  political  calculation  of  what  they  could 
po.fiibly  raiie,  had  already  been  granted  by  his  fubjc&s  ;  yet 
were  they  dill  able  and  willing  to  raife  more,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  ofjiis  and  their  enemies.  It  was  how- 
ever hoped  by  the  body  of  the  people,  that  a  change  of  poli- 
tics would  take  place  ;  that  the  young  king,  from  his  known 
and  declared  attachment  to  his  native  country,  would  no  longer 
futFer  the  public  treafure  to  b^  fquar.dered  in.  j>eti{ions  to  foreign 
princes,  under  the  name  of  fubfidies,  to  enable  them  to  light  their 

own 
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own  battles,  nor  the  blood  of  the  British  foldiery  fpilt  to  wa- 
ter the  forefts  aiid  fertilize  the  plains  of  Germany.  But  how 
much  foever  the  youthful  fovereign  might  difapprove  of  the 
continental  fyftem,  he  could  not  immediately  adopt  new 
meafures,  without  inflicting  a  diredt  cenfure  upon  the  con- 
duit of  his  venerable  predeceffbr.  Nor  could  he  abruptly 
defert  his  German  confederates,  after  the  important  fteps  that 
had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  them,  without  impairing 
the  luftre  of  the  Britifh  crown,  and  bringing  into  queftion 
the  faith  of  the  nation.  He  therefore  declared  in  council, 
that  as  he  afcended  the  throne  in  the  midft  of  an  expenfive 
butjuft  and  neceff'ary  war,  he  would  endeavour  to  profecute 
that  war  in  the  manner  moft  likely  to  bring;  about  an  ho- 
nourable and  lafting  peace,  in  concert  with  his  allies. 

This  declaration  quieted  the  throbbing  hearts  of  thofe 
allies  ;  and  the  liberal  fupplies  granted  by  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment, for  fupporting  the  war  during  the  enfuirrg 
campaign  (which  amounted  nearly  to  the  iinmenfe 
fum  of  twenty  millions  frerling),  aftonifhed  all  Europe,  and 
made  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  propofmg  terms  of  peace.  The  dominions  of  the 
/BDiife  of  Auflria  were  much  wafted  ;  the  king  of  Pruffia 
was  in  a  better  fituation  than  at  the  opening  of  the  former 
campaign  ;  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand  amounted  to 
eighty  thoufand  men,  every  way  well  appointed ;  the  Ruf- 
fians and  Swedes  feemed  tired  of  a  war  in  which  they  had 
acquired  neither  honour  nor  advantage ;  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony was  Ml  in  as  diftreflfed  circumftances  as  ever,  and 
his  Polifh  fubjecSis  obftinately  refufed  to  interpofe  in  his  be- 
half. France  declared  her  inability  to  difcharge  her  pecuniary- 
engagements  to  her  allies.  Her  finances  were  low ;  her 
navy  was  ruined  ;  her  affairs  in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies 
were  irretrievable ;  and  her  Weft  India  iflands,  {he  was  fen- 
fible, muft  furrender  to  the  nrft  Engliih  armament  that 
{hould  appear  upon  their  coafls.  A  congrefs  was  accord- 
ingly fummoned  to  meet  at  Augfburg,  in  the  beginning,  of 
5  April, 
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April,  for  fettling  the  difputes  among  the  German  powers ;' 
\vhilethe  miniflers  of  France  and  England  were  appointed  to 
negociate  at  London  and  Paris,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  crowns. 

The  congrefs  at  Augfburg  never  took  place.  But  the  nc- 
gociation  between  France  and  England  was  formally  opened, 
by  Monf.  BufTy  at  London,  and  Mr.  Stanley  at  Paris  ;  and 
was  continued  during  the  whole  fpring  and  fummer,  though 
feemingly  with  little  fmcerity  oil  either  fide.  Things  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  general  pacification,  and  a  particular  treaty 
could  not  be  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  without 
facrifices  of  interefl  and  fidelity,  which  neither  was  willing 
to  make.  Both  were  fenfible  of  this  ;  yet  both  profefled  a. 
flrong  defire  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  effufion  of  blood,  and 
both  had  flrong  reafons  for  fuch  profcflions. 

The  Britifh  minifler  found  fuch  profeflions  neceffary,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  farther  pro- 
fecution  of  the  German  war,  againfl  which  they  began  to 
revolt.  And  as  he  knew  he  durfl  not  propofe  to  give  up  the 
conquefts  acquired  by  the  Britifh  arms,  in  Africa,  America, 
the  Eafl  or  Weft  Indies,  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  the 
German  allies  .of  his  matter,  he  on  that  fide  planted  the  bar 
of  honour,  which  was  to  obflrudl  the  progrefs  of  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  finally  to  break  it  off;  unlefs  their  affairs  mould 
take  a  more  advantageous  turn,  and  enable  him  to  reconcile 
the  interefls  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  the  engagements  of 
his  Britannic  majefly.  The  French  miniflers,  in  like  man- 
ner, accommodated  themfelves  to  their  circumftances.  Whib 
they  made  the  mofl  humiliating  conceilions,  in  order  to  awak- 
en in  the  neutral  powers  a  jeafotTfy  of  the  encroaching 
fpirit  of  Great  Britain,  they  infilled  on  certain  (Kpulations, 
which  they  had  reafon  to  believe  would  not  be  admitted,  and 
artfully  attempted  to  involve  the  interefts  of  France  with 
thofe  of  Spain.  But  the  caufe  of  the  failure  of  this  famous 
negociation  will  beft  be  underload  by  particulars. 

The  councils  of  Madrid  were  now  under  French  influence. 

VOL.  V.  A  a  The 
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The  pacific  Ferdinand  VI.  having  breathed  his  lait  on  the 
loth  of  Auguft  1759,  was  fuccecded  in  the  throne  of  Spain, 
by  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  On 
this  event,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Don  Philip  ihould  have  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies, and  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla,  have  reverted  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  faving  certain  provifions  made  by  the 
fame  treaty,  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  as  Don 
Carlos,  now  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  never  acceded  to  that 
treaty,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  will,  to  his 
third  fon,  Don  Ferdinand,  the  fecond  being  judged  unfit  for 
government,  and  the  eldeft  defigned  for  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
iion.  Don  Philip  acquiefced  in  this  difpofition ;  and  the 
court  of  Vienna,  through  the  mediation  of  France  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  pofTeflion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placen- 
tia, and  Guaflalla,  without  putting  in  any  claim  to  thofe  ter- 
ritories. The  king  of  Sardinia  was  quieted  with  money. 

Thefe  good  offices,  added  to  the  ties  of  blood,  could  not. 
fail  to  have  fome  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty  ;  and  although  he  had  hitherto  obferved  a  pretty  exaft 
neutrality,  had  been  liberal  in  his  profeflions  of  friendlhip  to 
Great  Britain,  France  did  not  defpair .-of  being  able  to  draw 
him  into  her  views.  She  was  fenfible  he  could  not  behold 
with  indifference  the  humiliation  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  die  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  arms 
in  America.  The  la  ft  more  efpecially  excited  his  jealoufy. 

The  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  if  that  of  France  fhould 
be  annihilated,  Charles  III.  forefaw  muft  in  a  manner  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  England,  as  no  power  would  remain,  in  cafe 
of  a  conteft  between  the  two  crqwns,  able  to  hold  the  balance 
in  the  New  World.  This  reasonable  jealoufy,  roufed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  negociation,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  and  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
Britiili  minifler,  induced  the  Spanifh  monarch  to  feek  refuge 
in  that  grand  FAMILY  COMPACT,  fo  long  and  fo  ardently 
xfcfired  by  Fiance  ;  an  ambitious  league,  which  has  already 

been 
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been  attended  with  the  moft  alarming  confequences,  and 
which  may  one  day  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe* 
unlefs  another  is  formed  to  counteract  its  force; 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  investigate  the  principles  of 
the  Family  Compact*  to  trace  the  leading  fteps  of  the  ncgo- 
ciation  between  France  and  England)  which  immediately 
produced  it.  The  firft  propofal  of  the  court  of  Verfailles 
was,  "  That  the  two  crowns  fhall  remain  in  poflefTion  of 
what  they  have  conquered  one  from  the  other :"  and  as 
France  had  afluredly  been  the  greateft  lofer,  fuch  a  propofi- 
tion  from  that  haughty  power,  appeared  to  the  more  difpaf- 
fionate  part  of  the  Britifh  mmiftryj  an  inftance  of  fmgulaf 
moderation,  if  not  humility*  A  better  foundation  of  treaty 
could  not  poflibly  be  offered.  But  the  great  commoner,  who 
directed  all  things,  did  not  treat  this  proportion  with  that  at* 
tention  which  its  apparent  fairnefs  deferved* 

It  had  already  been  intimated  by  the  duke  de  Choifeul, 
the  French  minifter,  "  That  the  fituati'on  in  which  they  {hall 
"  Hand  at  certain  periods,  {hall  be  the  pofition  to  ferve  as  a 
"  bafis  for  the  treaty  that  is  to  be  concluded  between  the 
"  two  powers."  And  he  proceeded  to  fettle  the  periods  j 
namely,  the  firft  of  May  in  Europe,  the  firft  of  July  in  Afri-* 
ca  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  firft  of  September  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time*  That  as  thofe  pe-^ 
riods  might  feem  too  near  or  too  diftant  for  the  interefts  of 
Great  Britain,  the  court  of  Verfailles  was  extremely  willing, 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  on  that  fiibjec~r.*  Mr*  Pitt^  how-« 
ever*  haughtily  declared,  That  his  Britannic  majefty  would 
admit  of  no  other  epoch  but  that  of  "  the  figning  of  the 
«  peace/' 

To  this  blunt  and  fingulaf  declaration  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles replied,  with  that  coolnefs  and  temper  which  ought  to 
govern  all  fuch  tranfacStions,  "That  if  not  i/iofc>  already 
named,  at  leaft  fome  fixed  periods,  during  the  \var,  ought  to 
be  agreed  upon  ;  as  the  utl  poffidetis,  or  mutual  retaining  of 
poffeflions,  could  not  reafonably  have  reference  tnly  to  the 
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time  of  JigKing  the  peace"  For  if  the  contrary  principle 
fliould  be  admitted,  it  would  become  difficult  to  know,  or 
even  to  guefs  at  the  value  of  the  poflfeffions  that  might  be 
given  away,  as  it  could  not  poflibly  be  afcertained  what 
might  in  the  interval,  be  loft  or  gained.  And  if  thefe  dif- 
ficulties occurred,  it  was  added,  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  poflef- 
fory  article,  they  muffe  be  increafed  ten-fold  upon  every  other, 
and  would  come  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to*  preclude  all  poflibi- 
lily  of  negociation,  on  things  of  fo  intricate  a  nature  as 
changes  and  equivalents  x. 

This  difpute  occafioned  delay,  and  afforded  the  French" 
miniftry,  if  they  had  been  fo  difpofed,  a  decent  pretext  for 
breaking  off  the  negociation.  In  the  mean  time  hoftilities 
were  every  where  carried  on  as  if  no  fuch  negociation  had 
fubdfted.  But  the  campaign  was  diftinguilhed  by  few  me- 
morable events. 

The  war  which  had  been  carried  on  fo  long  and  fo  fruit - 
lefsly  in  Wefiphalia,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  was  as  indeci- 
five  as  ever.  For  although  prince  Ferdinand,  by  taking  the 
field  in  the  month  of  February,  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  French,  who  are  little  fitted  for  a  winter  campaign, 
the  duke  dc  Broglio  obliged  him  to  abandon  all  the  places 
he  had  taken  or  inverted  before  _the  firft  of  April  ;  to  raife 
the  blockade  of  Ziegenhayn  and  the  fiege  of  Caffel,  to  ex- 
pofe  anew  the  landgraviate  of  HefTe,  and  retire  behind  the 
Dymel. 

Broglio  having  afterward  patted  the  Dymel,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  the  French  army  under  Soubife,  who  com- 
manded on  the  Lower  Rhine,  attacked  the  allies  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Kirch  Denkern,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  but  was  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men,  killed  or  made  prifoners2. 
In  confequence  of  this  advantage,  prince  Ferdinand,  having 
extended  his  army  toward  Hammelin,  was  enabled  to  fecure 

i.  Account  of  the  Negociation  publifhed  by  the  Court  of  France,  and  tar 
eltly  admitted  by  th;t  of  England, 
a.  Lond.  Gazftt<',  July  23,  1761. 
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e  courfe  of  the  Wefer,   and  to  protect  the  electorate  of 

anover,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy. 
But  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  them  ravage  Weftphalia, 
and  Eaft-Friefland. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  feemingly  fatigued  with  ineffectual 
efforts,  and  mortified  by  indecifive  victories,  acted  folely  on 
the  defenfive  ;  he  himfelf  taking  port  in  Silefia,  and  his  bro- 
ther Henry  in  Saxony.  Yet  this  defenfive  campaign  was 
not  more  exempt  from  misfortune  than  thofe  in  which  he 
inoft  freely  indulged  the  ardour  of  his  genius.  The  Auftri- 
ans  took  Schweidnitz  by  furprife,  and  the  Ruffians  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Coiberg.  By  the  lofs  of  thefe  two  im- 
portant places,  the  illuftrious  Frederick  found  himfelf  in  a 
\vorfe  fituation  than  at  the  clofe  of  any  former  feafon  of 
action.  The  Ruffians  wintered  in  Pomerania,  and  the  Auf- 
trians  in  Silefta^ 

Thefe  events  were  little  fuitable  to  the  haughty  tone  of 
the  Englifh  miniiter,  in  his  negociation  with  France.  But 
feveral  actions  happened  at  fea  between  tingle  (hips  and  fmall 
fquadrons,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  flag.  And  a 
naval  armament,  which  had  excited  the  higheft  hopes  while 
its  deftination  remained  unknown,  was  prepared  early  in  the 
feafon,  and  crowned  with  flgnal  fuccefs. 

The  object  of  this  armament,  confifting  often  (hips  of  the 
line,  under  commodore  Keppel,  and  near  ten  thoufand  land- 
forces,  commanded  by  major-general  Hodgfon,  was  Belleifle 
on  the  coaft  of  France.  Before  that  iiland,  which  lies  within 
four  leagues  of  the  point  of  Tiberoon,  between  Port  Lewis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  is  about  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  Britiih  fleet  appeared  on  the  feventh  of 
April.  A  defcent  was  immediately  attempted  at  three  differ- 
ent places,  but  without  effect.  The  invaders  were  repulfed, 
in  fpite  of  their  moft  vigorous  efforts,  with  the  lofs  of  five 
hundred  men.  They  were  not  however  difcourag- 
ed,  but  refolutely  perfevered  in  their  purpofe.  At 
Jcngth  the  troops,  furmounting  every  obflacle,  mads  good 
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their  landing  ;  drove  the  enemy  from  their  lines  before  Pa- 
lais the  capital  of  the  ifland  ;  entered  the  town  (word  in  hand, 
and  obliged  the  garrifon  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  That 
fortrefs,  built  by  the  famous  Vauban,  and  defended  by  three 
thoufand  men,  under  the  chevalier  de  St.  Croix,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  made  a  gallant  defence.  But  after  it  had 
been  inverted  about  fix  weeks,  and  a  practicable  breach  made 

in  the  works,  St.  Croix,  feeing  no  profpect  of  relief, 
June  7.    .  .  .  *>  . 

judged  it  prudent  to  capitulate,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

danger  of  an  affault :  and  the  whole  ifland  fuhmitted  to  his 
Britannic  majefty  3. 

The  taking  of  Belleifle,  which  was  celebrated  with  bon- 
fires, illuminations,  apd  every  expreflion  of  triumph  and  tu- 
multuous joy,  contributed  greatly  to  elate  the  pride  of  the 
Englifh  populace,  was  no  finall  mortification  to  France. 
But  the  expedition  having  failed  in  its  ultimate  aim,  which 
was  to  oblige  the  French  to  weaken  their  army  m  Weftpha-* 
lia,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  coafts,  and  by  that  means  tq 
enable  prince  Ferdinand  to  ftrike  fome  deciiive  blow ;  an4 
the  ifland  itfejf,  which  is,  literally  fpeaking,  a  barren  rock, 
being  found  to  have  no  harbour  for  fhips  of  force,  the  chief 
circumftance  that  could  make  it  valuable  to  Great  Britain, 
the  poffeflion  of  it  was  thought  by  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation,  dearly  purchafed  with  the  lives  of  two  thour- 
fand  brave  men,  befide  an  immcnfe  expenditure  of  naval  an4 
military  ftores.  The  miniftry,  however,  reprefented  it  as  a 
place  of  great  importance,  from  its  polition,  while  they 
highly  and  juflly  extolled  the  valour  of  the  troops  employed 
in  reducing  it.  Yet,  as  this  conqueft  had  not  been  attendee} 
with  the  expected  confluences,  and  as  no  other  enterprife 
was  planned  from  which  any  important  advantage  could  be 
expected  during  the  fummer,  Mr.  Pitt  condefcended  to  name 
certain  epochs,  to  which  the  reciprocal  holding  of  poffeffions, 
fhould  refer,  and  the  negociation  with  France  was  refumed, 

3,  Lqnd,  Gazette,  April  30,  ^nd  June  14,  1761. 
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The  epochs  named  by  the  Bruifli  minifter  were,  the  firft 
of  Auguft  for  Europe,  the  nrft  of  September  for  Africa  and 
America,  the  firft'  of  November  for  the  Eaft  Indies.  To 
tliefe  epochs  France  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  on  account 
of  the  nearnefs,  as  fhe  had  now  hopes  of  acquiring  fome  im- 
portant advantage  in  Weftphalia  before  the  clofe  of  the 
campaign.  She  alfo  agreed,  That  every  thing  fettled  between 
the  two  crowns,  relative  to  their  particular  difputes,  fhould  be 
finally  concluiive  and  obligatory,  independent  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congrefs  to  be  held  at  Augfburg,  for  fettling  the 
difputes  of  Germany.  And  fhe  farther  agreed,  That  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  preli- 
minary articles  to  that  purpofe,  fhould  be  figncd  and  ratified 
before  the  tirft  of  next  Auguft. 

France  even  gave  up  the  point  of  honour,  and  made  frankly 
an  offer  of  what  places  (he  was  willing  to  cede  and  exchange; 
namely,  in  her  final  anfwer,  (after  certain  difficulties  had 
been  removed,  and  certain  claims  relinquished)  to  guaranty 
Canada  to  England,  in  the  utmoft  extent  required,  including 
as  dependencies  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John  ;  to 
demolifh  Dunkirk,  provided  the  right  of  fifhing  and  drying 
fifh  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  fhall  be  confirmed  to 
her  ;  to  reftore  Minorca  for  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante  ; 
to  evacuate  xiefle,  Hanau,  and  Gottingen,  provided  one  fet- 
tlement  in  Africa  fhould  be  guarantied  to  her  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Negro  trade  ;  to  remit  the  fettlcment  of  affairs 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations,  and  to 
leave  England  in  poffeflion  of  Belleiflc,  until  fome  equivalent 
fhall  be  offered  and  accepted.  But  (he  perfifted  in  demand- 
ing the  rcftitution  of  the  trading  veffels  taken  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  and  obftinately  refufed  to  give  up  Wefel 
and  Gueldrcs  which  fhe  had  conquered  from  the  king  of 
Pruffia. 

England,  with  no  lefs  obftinacy,  refufed  to  reftore  the  dif- 

puted  captures,  yet  infifted  on  the  reftitution  of  thofe  two 

places.     Nor  would  the  Britifh  mim'frer,  aftonifhing  as  it 
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may  feem,  agree  to  a  neutrality  in  regard  to  Germany.  He 
reje&ed  the  propofal  with  difdain  as  an  infult  upon  the  na- 
tional honour;  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more 
eafy  for  Great  Britain,  and  no  lefs  honourable  to  mediate,  or 
even  purchafe  a  peace  for  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  the  congrefs 
at  Augfburg,  than  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  flruggle  for 
Silefia,  and  defend  his  widely  feparated  dominions  againft 
France,  Sweden,  Auflria,  Ruflia,  and  the  Army  of  the  Em- 
pire. On  this  romantic  idea,  however,  and  the  other  two 
contentious  points,  the  negociation  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  finally  broken  off,  when  it  feemed  ready 
to  terminate  in  a  folid  peace,  and  after  it  had  been 
protracted  confiderably  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  figning  the 
treaty. 

A  rupture  with  Spain  it  was  readily  forefeen,  would  be 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  failure  of  this  treaty,  as 
the  failure  itfelf  had  been  partly  occafioned  by  the  fufpicions 
ofafecret  underftanding  between  the  French  and  Spanifh 
minifters.  The  poifonous  infmuations  of  the  court  of  VerT 
failles  had  now  produced  their  full  effecT:  upon  the.  mind  of 
Charles  III.  This  fufficiently  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the 
foregoing  negociation.  The  French  minuter,  along  with 
his  memorial  of  proportions  (dated  the  i5th  of  July),  had 
prefcnted  to  the  court  of  London,  a  private  memorial,  flgni- 
fying  the  defire  of  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty,  That,  in  order 
to  eflablifh  the  peace  upon  folid  foundations,  not  to  be 
ihaken  by  the  contefted  interefls  of  a  third  power,  the  king 
of  Spain  might  be  invited  to  guaranty  the  treaty  between  the 
l\vo  crowns,  and  he  propofed,  with  the  confent  and  commu- 
nication of  his  Catholic  majefty,  That  the  three  points  in 
ciifpute  between  England  and  Spain,  and  which  might  pro- 
duce a  new  war  in  Europe  and  America,  fhould  be  finally 
fettled  in  this  negociation  ;  namely,  the  reftitution  of  fome 
fhips  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  preient  war  under  Spanifh 
colours ;  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  Spanim  nation  to  fifli  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  the  demolition  of  certain 
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fettlements  made,  contrary  to  treaty,  by  the  Englifh  log- 
wood-cutters in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

The  Britifh  minifter  read  this  memorial  with  furprife  and 
indignation,  and  declared  on  returning  it,  with  that  dignity 
and  even  haughtinefs  peculiar  to  his  character,  That  his  Bri- 
tannic rnajefty  would  not  fiiffer  the  difputes  with  Spain  to  be 
blended,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  negociation  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns  ;  and  that  it  would  be  cgnfidered  as 
an  affront,  and  a  thing  incompatible  with  the  fincerity  of  the 
negociation  pn  the  part  of  France,  to  make  any  farther  men- 
tion of  fuch  a  circumftance.  He  at  the  fame  time  called  upon 
the  Spaniih  minifter,  to  difavow  the  proportion  which  had 
been  faid  to  be  made  with  the  knowledge  of  his  court ;  and 
expreffed  his  aftoniihment  at  feeing  a  propofal  for  accom- 
modating difputes  between  friends  coming  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  enemy  !  to  find  points  of  fo  much  confequence 
offered  for  deliberation  by  a  French  envoy,  when  his  Catho- 
lic majefty  had  an  ambafTador  redding  in  London,  from 
whom  no  intimation  of  fuch  bufmefs  had  been  received  1 

The  court  of  Verfailles  condefcended  to  make  an  apology 
for  having  propofed  a  difcuflion  of  the  points  in  difpute  with 
Spain  ;  but  the  Spani/h  ambaffador  openly  avowed  and  jufU- 
fied  the  ftep  taken  by  the  French  envoy,  as  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  fentiments  of  his  mafter.  He  declared,  That  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  united  not  only  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  but  thofe  of  mutual  intereft.  He  applauded 
the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  his  mofl  Chriftian  ma- 
jefty, in  feeking  to  render  the  peace  as  permanent  as  the  vi- 
ciflltude  of  human  affairs  would  permit ;  and  he  haughtily 
added,  That,  if  governed  by  any  other  principles,  his  Catho- 
lic majefty, "  confulting  only  his  greatnefs,  wouldhavefpoken 
?'  from  himfelf  and  as  became  his  dignity  4." 

The  meaning  of  this  declaration  could  not  poflibly  be  mif- 

4.  Papers  relative  to  the  Negociation  with  France,  and  the  Difpute  with 
Spain,  publifhed  by  Authority. 

under- 
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vmderftood.  It  evidently  appeared,  from  the  moft  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words,  that  Spain,  as  a  kind  of  party,  was 
made  acquainted  with  every  ftep  taken  in  the  negcciation 
between  France  and  England  ;  that  her  judgment  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  proportion,  and  her  authority  called  in  aid 
to  force  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered  hy  France  ;  in  a 
word,  that  there  was  a  perfect  union  of  affections,  intcrefts, 
and  councils  between  the  courts  of  Verfaillcs  and  Madrid. 

A  firm  conviction  of  this,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  caufe 
of  that  arrogance,  bordering  upon  infult,  with  which  Mr. 
Pitt  henceforth  treated  the  propofals  of  France,  and  which 
completed  the  views  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  The  Family 
Compact  was  figned  on  the  I5th  of  Auguft.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  French  minifter  changed  his  tone  ;  and  the  ncgo- 
ciation  with  England  was  broken  off,  as  already  related,  lefs 
from  any  difagreement  between  the  two  courts  on  important 
points,  than  their  feeming  obftinacy  in  maintaining  pretend- 
ed points  of  honour. 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  fent  to  the  earl  of  Brif- 
tol,  the  Britifh  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  remon- 
flrate,  with  energy  and  firmnefs,  on  the  daring  interposition 
of  Spain  in  the  negociation  between  France  and  England, 
and  to  demand  a  declaration  of  her  final  intentions  ;  to  ad- 
here to  the  negative  put  upon  the  Spanim  pretenfions;  to 
fifli  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  to  reft  the  article  of 
tiifputed  captures  on  the  juftice  of  the  Englifh  tribunals;  to 
continue  the  former  profeffions  of  the  court  of  London,  in- 
dicating a  deiire  of  an  amicable  adjuftment  of  the  logwood 
tlifpute,  and  the  willingnefs  of  his  Britannic  majefty  to  caufe 
ithe  fcttlcments  on  the  coaft  of  Honduras  to  be  evacuated,  as 
foon  as  his  Catholic  majefty  fhould  fugged  another  method 
by  which  the  British  fubjects  could  enjoy  that  traffic,,  to 
which  they  had  a  right  by  treaty,  and  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  farther  confirmed  to  them  by  repeated  promifes. 

Mr.  Wall,  the  Spanifh  minifter,  applauded  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  not  differing  France  to 

be 
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be  appealed  to,  as  a  tribunal,  in  his  difputes  with  Spain.  In 
the  proportion  made,  with  the  confent  of  his  court,  he  de- 
clared that  things  had  not  been  confidered  in  that  light ;  aad 
he  afked,  Whether  it  could  be  imagined  in  England,  that  the 
Catholic  king  was  feeking  to  provoke  Great  Britain  to  war 
in  her  moft  flourifhing  and  exalted-  condition,  and  after  fuch 
a  feries  of  profperous  events  as  never  perhaps  occurred  in  th 
annals  of  any  other  kingdom  ?  But  he  refufed  to  give  up  any 
of  the  three  points  in  difpute,  and  owned  that  the  moft  per- 
fect harmony  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  that -in  confequence  of  that  harmony,  the  moft  Chrif- 
tian  king  had  offered  to  aflift  his  Catholic  majefty,  in  cafe 
the  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  fhould  termi- 
nate in  a  rupture,  and  that  this  offer  was  confidered  in  a 
friendly  light. 

A  declaration  lefs  explicit  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
convince  a  miuifter  of  Pitt's  difcernment,  that  the  intentions 
of  Spain  were  by  no  means  equivocal.  He  accordingly  de- 
clared in  council,  That  we  ought  to  confider  the  evafions  of 
that  court  as  a  refufal  of  fatisfaclion,  and  that  refufal  as  a 
declaration  of  war  ;  that  we  ought  from  prudence  as  well  as 
fpirit  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  firft.  blow  ;  that,  if  any  war 
could  provide  its  own  refourccs,  it  muft  be  a  war  \vith 
Spain  ;  that  her  fupplies  lay  at  a  diftance,  and  might  be  eafily 
intercepted  and  cut  off,  as  we  were  already  mafters  of  the  fea; 
(hat  her  flota,  or  American  plate-fleet,  on  which  {he  had  great 
dependence,  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  taking  of  it 
would  at  once  ftrengthen  our  hands  and  difable  hers.  Such 
a  bold  but  necefiary  ftep,  he  added,  would  be  a  leflbn  to  his 
Catholic  majefty,  and  to  all  Europe,  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  prefume  to  dilate  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain, 

The  tranfcendent  dignity  of  this  fcntiment,  fo  far  exceed^ 
ing  the  comprehenfion  of  ordinary  minds,  appeared  in  the 
form  of  {hocking  violence,  or  wild  extravagance,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council.  They  admitted,  That  we  ought  not 
to  be  frightened  from  averting  our  reafonable  demands,  by 

the 
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the  menaces  of  any  power  ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  this  defire  of  adding  war  to  war,  and  enemy  to 
enemy,  whilft  the  fprings  of  government  were  already  over- 
ftrained,  was  ill  fuited  to  our  national  ftrength  ;  that  to  fhun 
war  upon  a  juft  occafion  was  cowardice,  but  to  provoke  or 
court  it  madnefs  ;  that  if  Spain,  mifled  by  the  councils  of 
France,  fhould  enter  in  a  move  decifive  manner  into  the 
views  of  that  hoftile  court,  it  would  then  be  early  enough 
to  declare  war,  when  all  the  neighbouring  and  impartial 
powers  were  convinced,  that  we  acted  with  as  much  temper 
as  refolution,  and  when  every  thinking  man  in  the  kingdom 
was  fatisfied,  that  he  was  not  hurried  into  the  hazards  and 
expences  of  war  from  an  idea  of  romantic  heroifm,  but  fiom 
unavoidable  neceility,  and  would  chearfully  contribute  to  the 
fupport  of  an  adminiftration  which,  though  firm  and  refo- 
lute,  was  afraid  alike  to  wafte  the  national  treafure  wantonly 
or  employ  it  unjuftly. 

Thefe  arguments,  though  plauiible,  had  no  weight  with 
Air.  Pitt.  He  confidered  them  as  the  timid  councils  of  fhort- 
fighted  caution,  or  the  captious  objections  of  narrow-minded 
and  felfifh  politicians,  envious  of  his  greatnefs,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  country's  welfare.  Giving  full  fcope  to  his  pride 
and  patriptifm,  he  therefore  warmly  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the 
time  for  humbling  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon  !  and  if  the 
glorious  opportunity  is  let  flip,  we  fliall  in  vain  look  for  an- 
other. Their  united  power,  if  fuffered  to  gather  ftrength, 
will  baffle  our  moft  vigorous  efforts,  and  poffibly  plunge  us 
ia  the  gulf  of  ruin.  We  muft  not  allow  them  a  moment 
to  breathe:  felf-prefervation  bids  us  crulh  them,  before  they 
can  combine  or  recollect  themfelycs." 

Mr.  Pitt  in  the  fame  council  rafhly  declared,  if  he  could, 
not  carry  fo  falutary  a  meafure,  this  was  the  laft  time  he 
fhould  fit  at  that  board.  "  I  was  called  to  the  adminiftra-1 
tion  of  public  affairs,"  added  he  haughtily,  "  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  :  to  them  I  have  always  confidered  myfelf  as 
accountable  for  my  conduct ;  and,  therefore,  canno:  remain 

in 
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a  filiation  which  makes  me  rcfponfible  for  meafures  I  am 
no  longer  allowed  to  guide"  The  fagacious  earl  Granville, 
prefident  of  the  council,  coolly  replied,  "  The  gentleman,  I 
find,  is  determined  to  leave  us,  and  I  cannot  fay  I  am  forry 
for  it,  as  lie  would  otherwife  have  compelled  us  to  leave 
him  ;  for  if  he  is  determined  to  affume  folely  the  right  of  ad- 
vifing  his  majefty,  and  directing  the  operations  of  war,  to 
what  purpofe  are  we  here  afTembled  ?"  On  a  divifion,  the 
minifter  himfelf,  and  his  brother-in-law  lord  Temple,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  council  who  voted  for  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  againf^  Spain. 

Pitt,  conformable  to  his  declared  refolution,   carried  the 
feals  of  his  office  to  the  king  ;  although  not  without 
hopes,  as  is  believed,  that  he  would  be  defired  to  re- 
tain them.  But  royal  favour  had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  flow 
into  new  channels. 

The  earl  of  Bute  claimed  a  large  (hare  of  that  favour.  He 
had  been  much  about  the  perfon  of  George  III.  before  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  belide  the  pleafure  of  having 
partly  formed  the  mind  of  die  heir  apparent  to  the  Britifh 
crown,  he  had  the  particular  fatisfaclion  in  fo  doing  of  dif- 
charging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  majefty's 
father,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  whofe  friendfhip  and  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree,  along  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  other  reputed  patriots.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
George  II.  this  nobleman  was  appointed  fecretary  for  the 
northern  department :  and  he  now  expected,  in  confequence 
of  the  diviftons  in  the  privy  council,  and  the  affection  of  his 
royal  matter,  to  fpize  the  reins  of  government.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  other  .minifters  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
found  themfelves  over-fhadowed  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of 
the  great  commoner,  alfo  wiihed  his  removal ;  and  as  HE, 
the  favourite  of  the  people,  had  found  it  neceflary  to  form  a 
coalition  with  them,  and  to  flatter  the  political  prejudices  of 
his  aged  fovereign,  in  order  more  effectually  to  ferve  his 
country,  and  gratify  his  own  boundlefs  ambition,  THEY, 

in 
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ia  hopes  of  recovering  their  confequence,  yielded  in  like 
manner  a  temporary  fupport  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  fuppofecf  to 
be  the  bofom  favourite  of  the  youthful  monarch. 

The  king,  therefore,  received  the  feals  from  Mr.  Pitt  with 
eafe  and  dignity.  He  exprefTed  his  regret  for  the  lofs  of  fo 
able  a  fervant,  at  a  time  when  abilities  for  public  bufmefs 
were  fo  much  required  ;  but  he  did  not  folicit  him  to  refume 
his  office.  Little  prepared  for  a  behaviour  fo  firm,  yet  full 
of  condefcenfion,  the  haughty  fecretary  is  faid  to  have  burft 
into  tears s.  This  was  the  time  for  conciliation  between  the 
powerful  fovereign  and  his  grcatejl  fubject,  if  the  highcft 
ability  to  ferve  the  fhite,  although  inferior  to  many  in  rank 
and  fortune,  can  entitle  a  fubject  to  that  diftinction.  But 
a  fubjeft,  though  a  good  one,  may  be  too  great.  The  king 
cliofe  to  abide 'by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  council. 
He  accepted  Mr.  Pitt's  refignation  ;  fettled  upon  him  a  pen- 
II on  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  for  three  lives,  and 
conferred  the  title  of  baronefs  on  his  lady  ;  he  himfelf  de- 
clining the  honour  of  nobility,  but  willing  that  it  fhould  de- 
fcend  to  his  offspring. 

No  change  in  the  Britifli  miniftry  ever  occafioned  fo  much 
alarm  as  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  feemed  equal  to  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government.  As  the  nation,  tinder  his  admi- 
niftration,  had  been  raifed  from  defpondency  and  difgrace,  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  glory,  triumph,  and  exultation,  the 
xnoft  fcrious  appreheniions  were  entertained,  by  the  body  of 
the  people,  that  it  might  again  link  into  the  fame  itate  of  de- 
preflion,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  its  numerous  enemies,  (ince 
his  all-infpiring  genius  no  longer  directed  its  councils ;  or 
that  an  inglorious  peace  would  be  patched  up,  in  order  to 
avert  the  dangers  of  a  new  war. 

But  this  alarm  was  foon  quieted  by  the  vigorous  meafurea 
of  the  new  miniftry,  and  the  addrefs  with  which  their  emif- 
faries  drew  off  the  veil  from  the  imperfections  of  the  late 

5.  Account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Resignation^  &c.  as  publiihcd  by  the  two  parties. 
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fecretary,  \vhofc  reputatioa  as  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  ftatefman. 
they  endeavoured  to  deftroy.  They  keenly  expofed  his  in- 
coniifrency,  and  called  in  queftion  his  polical  fagacity,  in  fo 
warmly  entering  into  the  German  conteft,  againft  which  he 
had  formerly  fo  vehemently  and  fo  juftly  declaimed.  They 
blamed  his  fhameful  prodigality,  in  expending  fo  much  of 
the  national  treafure  in  fruitlefs  expeditions  to  the  coaft  of 
France,  inftead  of  directing  them  againft  the  remaining 
French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  his  inexcufable  neg- 
ligence, in  not  ordering  general  Amherft  to  enter  Louifiana, 
which  might  eaiily  have  been  conquered,  during  the  laft 
campaign,  without  fending  any  additional  force  to  America. 
And  they  maintained,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  that 
his  refignation  difcovered  more  pride  than  patriotifm.  But 
when  they  attempted,  to  afcribe  all  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafures 
to  mere  chance,  and  to  turn  into  rididule  his  moft  laudable 
enterprises,  the  fentiments  of  the  people  revolted  againft  the 
iufult  offered  to  their  underftanding.  And  all  fincere  lovers 
of  their  country,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  his 
principles,  lamented  the  lofs  of  fo  able  and  popular  a  minif- 
ter  at  fo  dangerous  a  crifis ;  while  his  friends  entered  zea- 
loufly  into  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduvft,  and  feverely 
reprobated  the  infidious  arts  of  his  unworthy  colleagues, 
who  had  obliged  him  to  quit  the  helm  of  ftate,  by  thwarting 
him  in  his  favourite  meafure,  and  irritating  a  temper  natu- 
rally too  hot,  and  a  fpirit  which  they  knew  could  not  brook 
controul. 

In  changing  opinion  upon  farther  experience  and  good 
grounds,  they  ingenioufly  obiqrved,  there  was  no  inconfift- 
ency ;  that  all  men  are  liable  to  error  and  miftake  ;  and  that 
whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Pitt's  original  opinion  of  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  the  German  war,  the  propofal  of  neu- 
trality in  regard  to  that  war,  made  by  France,  in  the  late  ne- 
gociatton,  was  an  irrefragable  proof  that  fhe  did  not  think 
herfelf  a  gainer  by  the  continental  conteft,  and  confequently 
juftifial  his  pnrfuing  it ;  that  the  expeditions  to  the  coaft  of 

France, 
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France  though  attended  with  few  immediate  and  pofitive  ad- 
vantages, had  diftracted  the  councils  and  the  meafures  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  roufed  the  fpirit  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  and  had  eventually  made  us  victorious  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  that  this  fpirit,  having  borne 
down  all  refiftance  in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  now 
to  have  been  directed  againfl  the  remaining  French  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  a  formidable  armament  being  actually 
ready  to  fail  for  thofe  latitudes  ;  and,  if  Mr.-  Pitt  had 
been  allowed  to  commence  hoftilities  immediately  againft 
Spain,  there  was  the  utmoft  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  fhould 
fbon  have  been  in  po'rTefiion  not  only  of  Martinico,  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  Cuba,  but  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In 
reply,  the  friends  of  adminift radon  affirmed,  That  inftead  of 
atchieving  new  conquefts,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  act ; 
that  having  exhaufled  the  refources  of  the  kingdom,  and 
drawn  upon  it  new  enemies,  he  had  deferted  his  ftation  at 
the  helm,  and  left  the  vefTel  of  ftate  to  fink  or  fwim  amidf 
the  ftorm  he  had  raifed  6. 

Thefe  difputes,  and  their  anxioufly  expected  ifTue,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  German  allies  of 
Great  Britain  nattered  themfelves  that  the  feals  would  be 
reflored  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  exprefled  their  apprehenfions  of  the 
injury  which  the  common  caufe  might  fuffer  by  his  refigna- 
tion ;  while  the  Bourbon  courts  indulged  a  hope,  that  his 
exclufion  from  the  adminiftration  would  be  perpetual,  and 
reprefented  the  failure  of  the  late  promifing  negociation,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  as  folely  the  effect  of  his  ar- 
rogance.. 

The  French  miniftry  went  yet  farther.  They  mdruftri- 
oufly  circulated  the  news  of  a  fecret  treaty  between  France 
and  Spain,  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  domineer- 
ing temper  of  the  Englilh  fecretary.  By  this  alarming  in- 

6.  Publications  of  the  Times, 
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telligence,  they  prefumed  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  frighten 
the  new  minifters  of  George  III.  into  a  treaty  of  peace  on 
their  own  terms,  or  at  leaft  to  deter  them  from  declaring 
war  againfr  Spain,  until  her  preparations  were  completed, 
when  fuch  a  meafure  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the 
courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.  But  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  men  whom  they  meant  to 
intimidate  ;  fo  that  their  vain-glorious  boafting  produced  an 
effect  directly  oppofite  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  earl  of  Egrernont,  who  had  fucceeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  fe- 
cretary  for  the  fouthern  department,  fenfible  of  the  neceffity 
of  behaving  with  fpirit  in  the  difpute  with  Spain,  or  of  utterly 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  people,  had  already,  with  the 
confent  of  his  colleagues,  inftructed  the  Britifh.  ambaflador 
at  Madrid  to  act  with  firmnefs,  and  now  ordered  him  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  the  purport  of  this  vaunted  treaty.  But 
all  the  anfvver  which  the  earl  of  Briflol  could  obtain  was, 
*'  That  his  Catholic  majefty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  fe- 
"  new  his  Family  Compact  with  the  mod  Chriftian  king." 
And  as  the  nature  of  the  prefent,  or  the  exigence  of  any  pre- 
ceding compact,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Engliili  miniftry, 
and  to  all  foreign  nations,  our  ambafTador  was  directed  to 
demand  a  fatisfactory  explanation  on  the  fubject,  and  to  fig- 
nify,  that  a  refufal  would  be  conndered  as  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  pride  of  rhe  Spanifli  nation 
was  rouzed,  and  the  earl  of  Bi  iftol  was  told,  "  That  the 
"  fpirit  of  haughtinefs,  which  dictated  this  demand,  had 
"  made  the  declaration  of  war  in  attacking  the  king's  dig- 
"  nity  !"  And  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  might 
return  to  England  when,  and  in  what  manner  he  thought 
proper. 

In  confequence  of  this  anfwcr,  the  earl  of  Briflol  imme- 
diately quitted  Madrid,  and  the  conde  de  Fuentcs  left  Lon- 
don. Before  his  departure,  however,  the  Spanifli  ambarTa- 
dor  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Egremont  a  puper  in  the  form  of 
a  manifefio,  apparently  calculated  to.  diflract  the  Britifh 
fv.  V.  B  b  councils, 
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councils,  by  foftering  the  fpirit  of  faction,  already  too  pre- 
valent in  the  nation.  In  that  paper,  after  infilling  much  on 
the  infolence  of  the  late  Engliuh  minifter,  and  the  little  ma- 
nagement with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been  treated 
fince  his  resignation,  he  affirmed,  That  if  the  purport  of  the 
fecret  treaty  had  been  defired  in  a  manner  lefs  offenfive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  king,  it  might  as  eafily  have 
been  obtained  as  it  cor.Id  have  been  juflitied,  as  it  contained 
merely  a  reciprocal  guaranty  of  the  dominions  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  with  this  particular  re- 
ftri&icn  (feemingly  thrown  in  to  blind  the  Britifh  miniftry), 
that  it  {hould  extend  only  to  the  dominions  which  fhall  re- 
main to  France  after  the  prefent  war  7. 

But  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  treaty  will  furnifh  the 
beft  anfwer  to  that  manifeflo,  and  beft  explain  the  nature  of 
the  FAMILY  COMPACT.  By  thefe  it  was  ftipulated,  That 
the  fubjedts  of  the  feveral  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
ihall  be  admitted  to  a  mutual  naturalization,  and  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities  over  all  their 
European  dominions,  as  thofe  enjoyed  by  natural  born  fub- 
jects  in  the  countries  of  their  particular  fovereigns.  The 
direct  trade  to  America  forms  the  only  material  exception  to 
this  fmgular  community  of  mterefts.  Nor  is  the  political 
union  made  lefs  intimate  than  the  civil. 

The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  agree  to  look  upon  every 
power  as  their  common  enemy,  which  becomes  the  enemy 
of  either  ;  that  war  declared  againft  the  one  mall  be  regarded 
as  perfonal  by  the  other  ;  ancf  that,  when  they  happen  to  be 
both  engaged  hi  a  War  againfl  the  fame  enemy  or  enemies, 
they  will  wage  it  jointly  with  their  whole  forces,  and  obferve 
the  mod  perfect  concert  in  their  military  operations.  And 
they  formally  flipulate,  That  they  will  not  make,  or  even 
tiilen  to  any  propolal  of  peace  from  their  common  enemies, 

but  by  mutual  confent ,  being  refolved,  in  time  of  peace  as 

* 

7.  Printed  Manifcfto; 

well 
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well  as  of  war,  "  each  mutually  to  conlider  tile  interefts  of 
tlie  allied  crown  as  its  own ;  to  comperifate  their  refpective 
lofles  and  advantages  ;  and  to  act  as  if  the  two  monarchies 
formed  only  one  and  the  fame  power."  The  king  of  Spain 
contracts  for  the  kinor  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  obligations  im- 

O  O 

pofed  by  this  treaty;  and  the  three  monarchs  engage  "to 
"  fupport,  on  all  occaiions,  the  dignity  and  rights  of  their 
*'  royal  houfe,  and  thofe  of  the  princes  defcended  from  it  V 

To  the  boundlefs  extent  of  thefe  political  ftipulations,  there 
is  but  one  reftri<5tion  ;  namely,  that  Spain  ihall  not  be  bound 
to  fuccour  France,  when  die  is  involved  in  a  war  in  confc-i 
quence  of  her  engagements  by  the  treaty  of  Weftplialia,  or 
other  alliances  with  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Germany  and 
the  North  ;  "  unlefs  fome  maritime  power  takes  part  in  thole 
"  wars,  or  France  be  attacked  by  land  in  her  own  country  V 
This  exception  of  the  Maritime  Powers  forms  a  key  to  the 
wThole  confederacy  ;  as  it  fliews,  in  the  moft  fatisfactory  man- 
ner, againft  what  power  that  confederacy  is  chiefly  directed. 
It  points  out  clearly,  though  obliquely,  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe*  that  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  is  the 
principal  circumftance  which  is  to  provoke  the  enmity  of 
Spain  ;  and  to  Great  Britain,  that  her  humiliation  is  the  grand 
object  of  the  Family  Compact. 

This  compact,  which  feems  at  length  to  have  produced 
that  intimate  union  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  monar- 
chies, fo  much  dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, on  the  extinction  of  the  Spanilh  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria^  (and  which*  as  we  have  feen,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Partition  Treaties  and  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
to  prevent,)  this  compact  would  of  itfelf  have  been  fufficienr, 
as  foon  as  its  true  purport  was  known,  to  juftify  Great  Bri- 
tain in  declaring  war  againft  Spain  ;  a  power  fo  intimately 
connected  with  her  principal  enemy,  that  it  was  become  im- 

8.  Abftradl  of  the  Fafn'ih  Cumfiafl,  Juiblifhcu  by  the  court  of  France. 

9,  Ibid. 
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pofTible  to  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the  other.-    And,  after 

the  {reps  that  had  been  already  taken,  fuch  a  meafure  was 

now    rendered  unavoidable.     Mutual   declarations  of  war 

were  accordingly  ifTued  by  the  courts  of  London 

and  Madrid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and 

the  greateft  preparations  were  made  by  both,  for  commencing. 

hoftilities  with  vigour  and  effect. 

Never  had  Great  Britain  feen  herfelf  in  fo  perilous  a  fitu- 
ation  as  the  prefent.  She  was  engaged,  as  a  principal,  in  a 
war  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  an  ally,  flie 
had  the  declining  caufe  of  the  king  of  PrufTia  to  fupport 
again!}  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body.  Nor  wras  this  all.  As 
the  ftrength  of  her  victorious  navy  gave  her  a  manifeft  fupe- 
riority  over  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  an  expedient  was 
fallen  upon' to  engage  her  in  a  new  land  war  ;  and,  by  that 
means,  finally  to  exhauft  her  refources,  and  divert  her  atten- 
tion from  diftant  conquePcs  or  naval  enterpriies.  This  expe- 
dient was  an  attack  upon  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
a  great  political  flroke,  which  naturally  leads  us  to  take  a 
view  of  the  ftate  of  that  kingdom. 

As  Portugal,  in  fome  meafure,  owes  to  England  the  per- 
fect recovery  of  her  independency,  and  the  family  of  Bra- 
ganza  their  full  eftablifhment  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
the  cloiefc  friend/hip  has  ever  iince  fublifted  between  the 
two  crowns.  In  confequence  of  this  mutual  friendship, 
founded  on  mutual  intereft,  England  gave  a  preference  in 
her  ports  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  above  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries :  and  obtained,  in  return  for  fuch  indulgence,  many 
exclunve  privileges  in  her  trade  with  that  kingdom,  of  which 
flie  was  confidered  to  be?  the  guardian.  Envious  of  thofe 
commercial  advantages,  and  feniible  that  England  would 
not  tamely  relinquish  them,  whatever  might  be  the  difpofitioa 
of  his  mod  Faithful  Majefty,  France  fuggefted  to  Spain  thft 
invafion  of  Portugal ;  as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  dilireff- 
t 
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mg  their  common  enemy,  if  not  of  extending  the  dominions 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

The  conquer!  of  Portugal,  indeed,  feemed  no  diilant  or 
doubtful  event.  Sunk  in  ignorance  and  indolence,  repofing 
in  the  protection  of  England,  and  fed  and  adorned  with  the 
rich  productions  of  Brazil  (where  gold  and  diamonds  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  where  the  moft  luxuriant 
crops  of  rice  and  fugar  may  be  raifed  almoft  without  cul- 
ture), the  Portuguefe  had  laid  afide  all  attention  to  their  in- 
ternal defence.  A  long  peace  had  utterly  extinguished  the 
martial  fpirit  among  them ;  and  notwithftanding  the  increafe 
of  their  refources,  they  had  fuffered  their  army  infenfibly  to 
moulder  away.  That  part  of  it  which  remained,  was  with- 
out difcipline  and  without  officers,  and  the  fortreffes  on  the 
frontiers  were  in  no  (late  of  defence. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  circumftances  favourable  to  the 
views  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Before  Portugal  had  re- 
covered from  the  fhock  of  the  earthquake  that  laid  Lifbou 
in  ruins,  it  experienced  a  civil  convulfion  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous kind.  This  was  a  conspiracy  againft  the  life  of 
jbfeph,  the  reigning  fovereign,  and  the  fifth  king  of  the 
houfe  of  Braganza.  Lefs  fuperftitious  than  moft  of  his  pre- 
cleceflbrs,  he  had  banifhed  the  Jefuits  from  his  court ;  be- 
caufe  their,  brethren  in  Paraguay,  where  they  a6led  as  fove- 
reigns,  had  oppofed  the  cefiion  of  certain  territories,  which 
he  had  exchanged  with  the  king  of  Spain.  He  had  alfo 
fpirit  and  refolution  to  reprefs  the  encroachments  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  nobles,  and  to  difconcert  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
duke  d'Aviero,  fuppofed  to  have  a  defign  upon  the  crown. 

This  nobleman,  enraged  at  his  difappointment  in  a  fa- 
vourite matrimonial  alliance,  by  which  he  hoped  to  extend 
his  political  influence,  entered  into  intrigues  with  the  heads 
of  the  dhTatisfied  Jefuits;  namely  Malagrida,  Alexander, 
and  Mathos,  formerly  confefTors  to  the  royal  family.  They 
encouraged  him  in  his  purpofe  of  deftroying  the  king,  and 
engaged  in  his  confpiracy  the  Tavora  family,  the  moft  an- 
B  b  3  ciea 
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cicnt  and  powerful  in  the  kingdom,  alfo  difgufted  with  the 
court.  The  confpiracy  failed,  contrary  to  all  human  pro- 
bability ;  and  when  it  was  fo  near  taking  effect,  that  the 
king  was  dangerouily  wounded,  by  a  (hot  through  the  back 
pf  his  carriage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lifbon,  on  the  night 
of  the  third  of  September,  1758.  He  faved  his  life  by  re- 
turning to  his  country  houfe,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  the 
capital,  in  his  way  to  which  he  would  have  been  attacke4 
by  new  affaffi-ns  10.  The  principal  confpiratprs  were  feized, 
and  executed  in  the  beginning  pf  the  year  1759,  and  the  Je- 
fuits  of  all  descriptions  were  banifhed  the  kingdom.  But  the 
dtfcontents  among  the  nobility  remained.  The  clergy  were 
not  in  a  better  humour.  The  pope  had  refented  the  expul-* 
ficn  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  enflaved  by 
the  moil  blind  fupevftition,  made  light  of  allegiance  to  a  fo- 
yereign  at  enmity  with  the  Holy  See. 

Such  was  the  {late  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  when  the 
Spanish  forces  marched  toward  its  defencelefs  frontiers,  and 
the  minifters  of  France  and  Spain  prefented  to  the  court  of 
.Lifbon  a  joint  memorial,  (the  firft  fruits  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact J  in  order  to  perfuade  his  moft  Faithful  Majefry  to  enter 
Into  the  alliance  of  the  two  crowns,  and  to  co-operate  in 
their  fcheme  for  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  In  that 
memorial,  they  infifted  largely  on  the  tyranny  exerciied  by 
England  over  all  other  powers  (but  efpecially  in  maritime 
affairs),  and  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
equally  commanded  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  their  common 
intereft  to  oppofe.  And  they  concluded  with  declaring, 
That  as  foon  as  his  moll  Faithful  Majefty  had  taken  his  re- 
folution,  which  they  doubted  not  would  prove  favourable, 
their  troops  were  ready  to  enter  Portugal,  and  garrifon  the 
fortreffes  of  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  to 
y-hich  it  might  otherwife  be  expofed  from  the  naval  force, 
pf  Great  Britain.  To  thjs  extraordinary  memorial,  the  twq 

lo.  Account  of  this  Con/piracy,  published  by  the  court  of  Lifbon. 
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miniftcrs  added,  That  they  were  ordered  by  their  courts  to 
demand  a  categorical  anfv/er  in  tour  days,  and  that  any  far- 
ther deliberation  would  be  confidercd  as  a  negative. 

The  king  of  Portugal's  fituation  was  now  truly  critical,  and 
deferving  of  companion.  If,  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  con- 
ne&ions  of  his  crown,  its  fuppofed  intereils,  and  in  violation 
of  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  iliould  engage  in  this  proffered  al- 
liance, he  muft  expe6l  to  fee  his  moil  valuable  fettlements, 
Brazil  and  Goa,  fall  a  prey  to  his  ancient  and  injured  ally, 
and  Lifbon  and  Oporto,  his  chief  cities,  laid  in  afhcs  by  the 
thunder  of  the  Engliih  navy.  Nor  was  this  the  word. 
Having  admitted  garrifons  into  his  principal  places  of 
ftrength,  the  implied  condition  of  his  acceffion  to  the  Bour- 
bon confederacy,  he  mutt  necefiarily  lay  his  account  with, 
being  reduced  to  the  abjedt  irate  of  a  valTal  of  Spain.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  fhould  adhere  to  his  engagements,  and 
refolve  to  maintain  his  independency,  an  army  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  Spaniards  was  ready  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province. 

The  firmnefs  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  this  trying  occa- 
fion,  is  highly  worthy  of  admiration.  In  anfwer  to  the  in- 
fulting  proportion  of  the  houfe'of  Bourbon,  he  obferved, 
•with  judgment  and  temper,  That  his  alliance  with  England 
was  ancient,  and  confequently  could  give  no  reasonable  of- 
fence at  the  prefent  crifis  :  that  it  was  purely  defensive,  and 
therefore  innocent  in  all  refpe&s  ;  that  the  late  fufFerings  of 
Portugal  difabled  her,  were  {he  even  willing,  from  taking 
part  in  aq  ofFenilve  war  ;  into  the. calamities  of  which  neither 
die  love  he  bore  to  his  fubjedis  as  a  father,  nor  the  duty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  them  as  a  king,  would  fufFer  him  ta 
plunge  them.  The  Bourbon  couits  denied  that  this  alliance 
•was  purely  defenfive,  or  entirely  innocent:  and  for  this 
^ftoniihing  reafon,  That  the  dcftnlive  alliance  is  converted 
into  an  offenGve  one,  "from  the  Jltuation  of "the  Portuguefe 
Dominions,  and  the  nature  of  the  En.jj.Uh  power  !" — The 
B  b 
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Englifh  fleets,  faid  they,  cannot  keep  the  fea  in  all  feafons,, 
nor  cruize  on  the  coafts  heft  calculated  for  cutting  off  the 
French  and  Spanifh  navigation,  without  the  harbours  and 
the  friendly  affiftance  of  Portugal.  <*  Nor,"  added  they, 
"  could  thofe  haughty  iflanders  infult  all  the  maritime  powers 
«*  of  Europe,  if  the  riches  of  Portugal  did  not  pafs  into  their 
"  hands."  And  after  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  jealoufy 
of  his  moffc  Faithful  Majefty,  by  reprefenting  his  kingdom 
as  under  the  yoke  of  England,  they  infultingly  told  him, 
That  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  "the  NECESSITY  which 
"  they  had  laid  upon  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  reaftw,  in  order 
"  to  take  the  road  of  his  glory ,  and  emir  ace  the  common  in- 
<c  terefl  IX  /" 

Although  the  king  of  Portugal  was  fenfible,  that  the  ne- 
ceffity  here  alluded  to  was  the  immediate  march  of  the  Spa- 
nifh army  to  take  pofTemon  of  his  dominions,  he  was  not  in- 
timidated from  his  honourable  refolution.  The  treaties  of 
league  and  commerce,  fubfifting  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  were  fuch,  he  maintained,  as  the  laws  of  God,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  have  always  deemed 
innocent.  And  he  entreated  their  moft  Chriftian  and  Ca- 
tholic majefties  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  crying  injuftice  of 
turning  upon  Portugal  the  hoftilities  kindled  againft  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  confider  that  they  were  giving  an  example 
which  wrould  lead  to  the  utter  deftrudtion  of  mankind  ;  that 
there  was  an  end  of  public  fafety,  if  neutral  powers  were  tq 
be  attacked,  becaufe  they  have  entered  into  defenfive  al- 
liances with  the  powers  at  war;  that  if  their  troops  ihould 
invade  his  dominions,  he  would  therefore,  in  vindication  of 
his  neutrality,  endeavour  to  repel  them  with  all  his  forces 
and  thofe  of  his  allies.  And  he  concluded  with  declaring, 
That  he  would  rather  fee  the  laft  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and 
his  faithful  fubjefts  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  fa- 

?r.  Printed  Papers,  publifhed  by  authority. 
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crifice  the  honour  or  the  independency  of  his  crown,  and 
afford  to  ambitious  princes,  in  his  fubmifiion,  a  pretext  for 
invading  the  facred  rights  of  neutrality  12. 

In  confequence  of  this  magnanimous  declaration,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  left  Lifbon.     And 
their  departure  was  foon  followed  by  a  joint  de- 
nunciation of  war  againft  Portugal,  in  the  name  of 
their  moft  Chriftian  and  Catholic  majefties.     His  Britannic 
majefty  could  not  view  with  indifference  the  danger  of  his 
faithful  ally,  who  depended  upon  him  for  fupport,  nor  pru-. 
dently  avoid  a6ting  with  vigour  in  his  defence.     He  accord- 
ingly fent  over  to  Portugal  arms,  ammunition,   proviiions, 
and  near  ten  thoufand  land  forces. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  additional  troops,  the  enterprifmg  va- 
lour of  the  Britifh  officers,  and  the  fkilful  condu6t  of  the 
count  de  la  Lippe  (a  German  general  that  had  acled  with 
ability  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  and  now  com- 
manded the  Portuguefe  army)  the  Spaniards,  who  had  pafiTed 
the  mountains  in  three  diviiions  ;  taken  feverai  places  ;  and 
confidently  hoped  foon  to  become  mailers  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, found  themfelves  under  the  necefiity  of  abandoning 
•their  conquefts,  and  evacuating  Portugal  before  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign I3.  In  this  fervice,  brigadier-general  Bur- 
goyne,  who  commanded  the  Britiili  troops,  bore  a  diftin- 
guilhed  part. 

Nor  did  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  faferv  of 
Portugal  diminish  her  exertions  or  her  fuccefs  in  Weftphalia. 
There  the  French  had  refolved  to  make  the  moft  powerful 
efforts  ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  divide  our  ftren^th, 
ihould  enter  the  dominions  of  his  moft.  Faithful  Majefty. 
Their  plan  of  operations  was  nearly  the  fame  as  formerly, 
but  they  had  changed  their  generals.  Broglio  was  difgraced, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  prince  de  Soubife,  who  now 
commanded  the  army  on  the  Wefer,  in  conjunction  with 

12.  Ibid.  13.  Lond.  Gazette,  paffim. 
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marefchal  d'Etrees  ;  and  that  on  the  Lower  Rhine  was  com- 
mitted to  the  direction  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 

The  difpofition  of  the  allies  was  not  more  varied.  The 
hereditary  prince  was  pofted  in  the  bifliopric  of  Munfter, 
with  a  ftrong  detachment,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  ;  and  prince  Ferdinand  lay  behind  the 
Pymel,  with  the  main  body,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  progrcfs 
of  the  grand  French  army  ;  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  and  if  pofiible  to  recover  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hefle. 

The  firft  fervice  prince  Ferdinand  performed  effectually. 
He  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  Gottingen,  the  only  place 
which  they  pofleffed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  and  which  they  had  fortified  at  great  expence.  He 
gained  feveral  advantages  over  them  ;  particularly  in  the 
actions  at  Graebenitein,  Homburg,  and  Melfungen  ; 
where  the  Britifh  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Granby  ac- 
quired fignal  honour 14.  He  reduced  Cafel,  in  prefence  of 
the  three  French  generals,  notwithftanding  a  defeat  which 
the  hereditary  prince  had  fufFered  from  the  prince  of  Conde 
at  Johanefberg  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  befiege  Ziegen- 
hayn,  the  laft  place  that  remained  to  the  enemy  in  the  landr 
graviate  of  Heffe,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  cefla- 
tion  of  hoftilities. 

While  prince  Ferdinand  was  thus  exerting  himfelf  in 
Weftphalia,  with  a  degree  of  fpii  it  which  made  his  enemies; 
nifinu3te,  that  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the  war,  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  emoluments,  the  fortune  of  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
wore  a  variety  of  appearances,  in  confequence  of  certain 
great  and  fmgular  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  North. 

At  the  clofe  of  laft  campaign,  we  have  feen  the  Auftrians 
in  poffeffion  of  Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  Silefia,  and  the  Ruf-r 
fians  mailers  of  Colberg,  and  wintering  in  Pomerania ;  fo, 
t'.iat  the  dominions  of  his  Prufiian  majefty,  whofe  forces^ 

14.  Lond.  Gnzfttet  June  28,etleq. 
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were  much  cut  down,  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  now  in  a  fituation  to  begin  their  operations 
more  early  than  formerly,  as  well  as  to  fuiiain  them  with 
more  vigour  and  concert.  A  complete  victory,  an  event  by 
no  means  probable,  did  not  feem  fufficient  to  fave  him  from 
utter  ruin  ;  when  the  tremendous  ftorm,  ready  to  burft  upon 
his  head,  was  happily  diiTjpated,  by  one  of  thofe  fudden  and 
extraordinary  changes  in  human  affairs,  which  inftantly  de- 
cide the  fate  of  nations  ;  outftrip  all  human  forefight,  and 
confound  the  reafonings  of  the  wifeft  politicians. 

Elizabeth,  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  fecoml  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  having  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  auguft  throne  by  her  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Holflein,  under  the  name  of  Peter  III.  As  they  who  were 
moft  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fentiments  of  the  new 
Czar  only  could  conjecture,  whether  he  would  purfue  or 
abandon  the  political  fyftem  of  his  predeceiTor,  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  anxioufly  turned  toward  the  court  of  Peterf- 
burg,  in  order  to  obferv-e  the  direction  of  his  early  councils. 
He  began  his  reign  with  regulating,  on  the  moft  generous 
principles,  his  interior  government.  He  freed  the  nobility 
and  gentry  from  all  flavilh  vaffalage,  and  put  them  on  a  foot- 
ing with  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  other  European  countries. 
He  aboliilied  the  private  chancery,  a  kind  of  ftate-inquifi- 
tion  :  he  recalled  many  unhappy  exiles  from  Siberia  ;  and 
extending  his  benign  polity  to  his  fubjects  of  all  conditions, 
he  leffenpd  the  taxes  upon  certain  neceffaries  of  life,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  poor  IS. 

The  fame  mild  fpirit,  which  dictated  the  civil  regulations 
of  this  prince,  feemed  to  extend  itfelf  to  his  foreign  politics*. 
He  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  delivered,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, to  the  minifters  of  his  allies,  in  which  he  declared, 
That,  in  order  to  procure  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace,  he 
was  ready  to  fucrifice  all  the  conquefts  made  by  the  arms  of 

15.  Regulations  publiibcd  by  the  court  of  Peterfourgh. 
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Ruffia  daring  the  war  ;  in  hopes,  "  That  the  allied  courts 
will,  on  their  parts,  alfo  prefer  the  refloration  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  cxhcft  from 
the  continuance  of  hoftilities — but  which  they  cannot  obtain, 
unlefs  by  a  continuation  of  the  effujion  of  human  blood1-**!" 

This  declaration,  however,  was  not  made  merely  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity.  Befide  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the 
character  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  Peter  was  ambitious  of  re- 
covering from  Denmark  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  to  which  he 
h  id  pretenfions  as  duke  of  Holftein.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
ceffation  of  arms,  on  receiving  an  unfatisfactory  anfvver  to  his 
memorial  from  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailies ;  and  he 
entered,  foon  after,  into  an  alliance  with  the  illuftrious  Fre- 
derick, without  ftipulating  any  thing  in  favour  of  his  former 
confederates.  He  even  joined  part  of  his  forces  to  thofe  of 
his  new  ally,  in  order  to  drive  the  Auftrians  out  of  Silelia, 
while  he  commanded  another  army  to  march  toward  Hol- 
ftein. Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Ruffia  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

The  king  of  PrufTia  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  great  re- 
volution in  his  favour.  That  load  of  power  which  had  fo 
long  oppreffed  him,  and  againft  which  he  had  borne  up  with 
fuch  unexampled  fortitude,  being  now  much  lightened,  he 
was  again  enabled  to  indulge  the  ardour  oi  his  genius,  and  to 
act  with  vigour  againfb  his  remaining  enemies.  His  firit 
object  was  the  recovery  of  Schweidnitz,  the  next  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Auftrians  out  of  Silefia.  And  in  the  attainment 
of  thefe  important  ends,  he  was  greatly  affifted  by 
the  valour  and  military  {kill  of  his  brother,  who 
gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Auftrians  and  Imperialifts 
near  Freyberg  in  Saxony. 

In  confequence  of  this  victory,  prince  Henry  remained  fp 
fully  mafter  of  Saxony,  that  the  Auftrians  found  it  neceffary 
to  withdraw  a  body  of  troops  from  rheir  armies  in  Silefia,  in 

1 6.  Printed  Memorial; 
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order  to  prevent  his  making  irruptions  into  the  heart  of  Bo- 
hemia. Marefchal  Daun,  however,  with  a  large  army, 
{till  occupied  certain  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schweidnitz,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to*  protect  that  city. 
The  king  of  Prufiia  refolved  to  force  him  to  abandon  thofe 
ports.  And  he  fucceeded  ;  though  not  by  a  direct  attack, 
which  he  found  to  be  impracticable,  but  by  a  feries  of  maf. 
tcrly  movements,  which  made  the  cautious  Daun  apprehen- 
five  for  the  fafety  of  his  principal  magazine,  and  even  that 
his  communication  with  Bohemia  might  be  cut  off.  He  ac- 
'cordingly  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Silefia,  and  left 
Schweidnitz  uncovered I7. 

His  Pruliian  majefty  immediately  prepared  to  inveft  that 
place  with  a  numerous  army.  In  the  mean  time,  different 
bodies  of  his  troops,  foine  on  the  iide  of  Saxony,  others  on 
that  of  Sileila,  penetrated  deep  into  Bohemia  ;  laid  many 
parts  of  the  country  under  contribution,  and  fpreacl  univerlal 
alarm.  A  body  of  Ruffian  irregulars  alfo  made  an  irruption 
into  Bohemia,  and  retaliated  on  the  Auftrians  thofe  cruel  ra- 
vages, which,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
fame  barbarous  enemy  had  formerly  committed  oa  the  Prui- 
iian  dominions. 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  while  conducting  with  equal 
fpirit  and  ability,  that  bold  line  of  operations  which  unex- 
expe&ed  circumftances  had  enabled  him  to  form,  was  threat- 
ened with  a  fudclen  reverie  of  fortune,  in  conlequence  of  a 
new  revolution  in  Ruflia.  Peter  III.  in  his  rage  for  inno- 
vation, made  more  new  regulations  in  a  few  weeks,  than  a. 
prudent  prince  would  have  hazarded  in  a  long  reign.  His 
firft  mcafures,  as  we  have  feen  were  truly  laudable,  and 
feemed  weil  calculated  to  procure  him  the  affections  of  his 
people;  but,  being  of  a  raili  and  irregular  turn  of  mind,  he 
in  many  inftances  ihocked  their  prejudices,  even  while  he 
confukcd  their  interefls.  He  difguued  both  the  armv  and 

17.  Pt'aflun  and  Auftmn  Accounts  compared. 
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the  church,  the  two  chief  pillars  of  abfolute  fvvay ;  the  for- 
mer, by  the  manifeft  preference  which  lie  gave  to  his  Plol- 
ftein  guaids,  and  to  all  officers  of  that  country  ;  the  latter* 
by  his  contempt  of  the  Greek  communion,  having  been  bred 
a  Lutheran,  and  by  certain  innovations  in  regard  to  images ; 
but  more  elpecially  by  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  revenues* 
of  the  clergy,  and  an  order  that  they  iliould  no  longer  be 
"  diftinguiihed  by  beards" 

Thefe  were  high  caufes  of  difcontent,  and  threatened  the 
throne  with  all  the  violence  of  civil  war.  But  Peter's  mil- 
fortunes  immediately  arofe  from  a  matrimonial  feud — from 
the  bofom  of  his  own  family.  He  had  long  flighted  his  con- 
fort,  Catharine,  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  (a  woman 
of  a  mafculine  difpoiition  and  found  underilanding,  by  whofc 
counfels  he  might  have  profited)  and  now  openly  lived  with 
the  countefs  of  WoronzofF,  neice  to  the  chancellor  of  that 
name.  To  this  lady  he  feemed  devoted  with  ib  ftrong  a  paf- 
lion,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had  fome  thoughts  of 
fhutting  the  emprefs  up  in  a  convent,  and  of  railing  the 
countefs  to  the  partnership  of  his  throne.  The  diffatisfied 
part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  chief  officers  of 
the  army,,  taking  advantage  of  that  domeftic  diflfen- 
fion,  affembled  in  the  abfence  of  the  Czar,  depofed  him  for- 
mally, and  inverted  Catharine  with  the  imperial  enfigns. 

The  new  emprefs  marched  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents 
in  queil  of  her  huiband.  Peter  \vas  folacing  himfelf  with 
Lis  miilrefs  at  one  of  his  houfes  of  pleafure,  and  exprefled 
the  utrnoft  furprife  at  being  told  the  fceptre  was  departed 
from  him*  When  convinced  of  the  fatal  truth,  lie  attempt- 
ed to  efcape  to  Holitein,  but  was  feized  and  thrown  into  pri- 
£on  ;  where  he,  expired  a  few  days  after,  of  what  was  called 
an  hcemcrrhoidat  colic,  to  which  he  was  laid  to  have  been 
£ubje£t l8.  His  death,  by  reafon  of  the  fteps  thar  had  prc- 

18.  Manif.Jlo  of  the  Eniprefs  Catharine  II.  on  her  exaltation  to  the  throne 
of  Ruffiiij  as  indcpciijijiit;  fuvcrtign,  &e. 
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ceded  it,  occafioned  no  fpeculation.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
event  imiverfally  expefted.  Princes  dethroned  by  their  fub- 
jefts  are  feldom  allowed  to  languish  long  in  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon.  The  jealoufy  of  the  fucceflbr,  or  the  fears  of 
ibme  principal  confpirator,  commonly  make  few  their  mo- 
ments of  trouble. 

Catharine  II.  fmce  fo  much  celebrated  for  her  liberal  po- 
lity, began  her  reign  with  flattering  prejudices.  Though  a 
foreigner  herfelf,  the  wifely  difmifled  all  foreigners  from  her 
fervice  and  confidence.  She  fent  away  the  Holftein  guards, 
and  chofe  Ruffians  in  their  ftead  :  /he  reftored  to  the  clergy 
their  revenues  ;  and,  what  was  of  no  lefs  importance,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  beards. — She  conferred  ail  the  great  of- 
fices of  ftate  on  native  Ruffians,  and  threw  herfelf  wholly 
on  the  affections  of  that  people  to  whom  ihe  owed  her  ele- 
vation. 

The  wifdom  of  this  policy  was  not  difputed.  But  it  was 
feared,  by  one  part  of  Europe,  and  hoped  by  another,  that 
Catharine  would  introduce  a  total  change^of  fyftem  alfo  in 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  ;  for  the  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
kino-  of  Pruffia  were  very  unpopular  meafures  in  Ruffia. 
Everything,  in  a  word,  feemed  to  threaten  the  illuflrious 
Frederick  with  a  renewal  of  his  former  difficulties  and  dif- 
trefles. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  that  heroic  prince,  the  new 
emprefs,  independent  of  perfonal  regard,  did  not  think  her 
fituation  fufficiently  fecure  to  engage  in  foreign  hoftilities. 
She  therefore  declared  to  the  Pruffian  minifter  at  the  court 
of  Peterfburg,  "  That  fhe  was  refolved  to  ohferve  inviola- 
"  bly,  in  all  points,  the  perpetual  peace  concluded  under 
"  the  preceding  reign ;  but  that  {he  had  thought  proper,  ne- 
"  verthelefs,  to  order  back  to  Ruffia,  by  the  neareft  roads, 
"  all  her  troops  in  Silelia,  Pruffia,  and  Pomerania."  And 
although  this  change,  from  a  drift  alliance  to  a  mere  neu- 
trality, made  no  fmall  difference  in  the  ftate  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia's  affairs,  yet  muft  it  be  regarded,  all  things  confider- 
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ed,  as  an  efeape  fcarcely  lefs  wonderful  than  the  former  > 
efpecially  as  all  the  important  places  which  the  Ruffians  had 
with  fo  much  bloodihed  acquired,  were  faithfully  reftored  to 
that  monarch. 

His  Pruffian  majefty,  infteacl  of  being  difcouraged  by  the 
order  fent  for  the  return  of  the  Ruffians,  accordingly  aded 
only  with  more  vigour.  He  attacked  marefchal  Daun  the 
day  after  it  arrived,  but  before  the  news  had  reached  tha 
Auflrian  camp,  and  drove  him,  by  terror,  no  lefs  than  force 
of  arms,  from  the  heights  of  Buckerfdorff,  with  confider- 
able  lofs.  He  next  invefled  Schweidnitz  in  perfon ;  and  ob- 
liged that  much  contefted  town,  though  defended  by  a  garri-> 
ion  of  nine  thoufand  men,  to  furrender,  after  a  fiege  of  two 
months,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Laudohn  and  Daun 
to  obftrucl:  his  operations  I9. 

No  fooner  did  the  warlike  king  find  hlrnfelf  matter  of 
Schweidnitz,  and  eventually  of  all  Silefia,  than  be  began  to 
turn  his  eye  towards  Saxony.  He  reinforced  his  brother's 
army  in  that  electorate,  and  made  preparations,  which  feem- 
ed  to  indicate  a  defign  of  laying  liege  to  Drefden. 

Thefe  preparations,  and  the  decifivc  viclory  gained  by 
prince  Henry  over  the  Imperialifts.  and  Aufmans  near  Frey- 
berg,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  conclude  a  cefiation 
of  hoftilities  with  his  Pruffian  majefly,  for  Saxony  and  Sile- 
iia.  In  confequence  of  this  impolitic  and  partial  truce, 
which  provided  neither  for  the  fafety  of  the  dominions  of 
the,  houfe  of  Auflria,  nor  of  thofe  members  of  the  empire 
that  were  attached  to  its  interefls,  one  body  of  the  Pruffian 
army  broke  into  Bohemia ;  advanced  nearly  to  the  gates  of 
Prague,  and  deilroyed  a  valuable  magazine  ;  while  another 
fell  upon  the  fame  country  in  a  different  quarter,  and  laid 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Egra  in  allies,  by  a  (hewer 
of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets so.  Some  parties  penetrated 

19.  Berlin  Gazette,  Oft.  13,   1762. 
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into  the  heart  of  Franconia,  and  even  as  far  as  Swabia  ;  ra- 
vaging the  country,  exacting  heavy  contributions,  and 
fpreading  ruin  and  difmay  on  every  fide. 

In  thofe  predatory  expeditions  the  Pruflians  are  fuppofcj 
to  have  levied  a  fum  equivalent  to  a  million  fterling,  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  which  were  paid  by  the  induf- 
trious  and  free  city  of  Nuremberg.  Many  of  the  princes 
and  ftates  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fign  a  neutrality,  in  or- 
der to  fave  their  territories  from  farther  ravages ;  and  mofl 
others  were  fo  difabled  by  the  late  defeat  in  Saxony,  or  ex- 
haufted  by  the  fubfequent  incurfions,  that  no  profpedt  re- 
mained of  their  being  able  to  furnilh,  for  next  campaign, 
any  army  under  the  imperial  name  and  authority al.  The 
war,  therefore,  was  feemingly  left  to  be  fmiihed  as  it  had 
been  begun,  by  the  fmgle  arms  of  Pruflia  and  Auftria. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  Germany,  fo  favourable  to 
the  allies  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  Britiih  arms  were  not 
inactive.  The  fpirit  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  on 
the  French  war,  and  the  obligation  which  the  new  minifters 
found  themfelves  under  of  declaring  war  againit  Spain,  made 
them  fenfible  of  the  neceflky  of  ihewing  the  people,  and 
convincing  their  enemies,  that  neither  the  vigour  of  the  na- 
tion, nor  the  wifdom  of  its  councils,  depended  upon  a  fm- 
gle man.  They  accordingly  made  greater,  and  more  fuc- 
cefsful  efforts  than  any  under  his  adminiftration,  though  the 
fupplies  fell  fhort  of  thofe  of  laft  year  by  one  million.  With- 
out weakening  the  army  in  Weftphalia,  we  have  already 
feen  them  undertake  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  defend  it 
effectually.  In  like  manner,  without  evacuating  Beilcifl  *, 
or  abandoning  cur  conquefts  on  the  continent  of  America, 
they  drew  troops  from  both  ;  and  in  purfuance  of  that  line 
of  policy  which  they  had  always  recommended,  fent  out  two 
powerful  armaments,  for  the  reduction  of  the  French  and 
Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

21.  Ibid. 
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The  firft  armament,  which  had  been  prepared  under  the 
adminiflration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  deflined  againft  Martinico  ; 
the  largeft  and  bell  fortified  of  the  French  Windward 
Iflands,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general.  This 
armament  was  compofed  of  nine  thoufand  land  forces,  head- 
ed by  general  Monckton,  and  eighteen  {hips  of  the  line,  be- 
fide  frigates,  fire-ihips,  and  bomb-ketches,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  rear-admiral  Rodney.  The  fleet  came  within  fight 
of  Martinico  on  the  feventh  of  January.  The  troops  were 
difembarked,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  Royal,  the  ftrongeft  place  in  the  ifland ;  and 
by  gaining,  with  incredible  fortitude,  poflTcflion  of  certain 
eminences,  named  Tortenfon  and  Gamier,  by  which  it  is 
commanded,  (and  which  were  then  but  indifferently  fortified, 
but  gallantly  defended)  the  invaders  foon  made  the  governor 
fenfible  of  the  necemty  of  furrendering  the  citadel,  in  order 
to  fave  the  town  from  being  laid  in  aflies  ". 

On  the  reduction  of  Fort  Royal,  which  capitulated  on 
the  fourth  of  February,  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  governor-ge- 
neral, retired  to  St.  Pierre,  a  large  and  populous  town  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland.  He  there  feemed  determined  to 
make  a  laft  {land ;  but,  through  the  earneft  folicitations  of 
the  inhabitants,  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  envious  of  the  profperity  of  the  planters  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  under  the  Englifh  government,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  offer,  and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
whole  ifland,  before  the  place  was  inverted  23.  With  Mar- 
tinico fell  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  every  other 
place  belonging  to  France,  or  occupied  by  Frenchmen, 
though  reputed  neutral,  in  the  extenfive  chain  of  the  Carib- 
bee  Iflands. 

Before  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  fccond  and  grand  armament  was  ready  to  fail.  Its 
objcci  was  the  famous  city  of  Havana,  the  principal  fea- 

al.  Lond.  Gazette,  March  zz,  i?6z.  23.  Ibid.  April  z. 
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port  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba*  the  key  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  centre  of  the  Spanifli  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
New  World.  The  conception  of  the  enterprife  was  great, 
as  it  ftruck  immediately  at  the^very  bafis  of  the  enemy's 
power :  and  the  armament  was  equal  to  its  object.  It  con- 
lifted  of  nineteen  iliips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports*  with  ten  thoufand 
land  forces  on  board; 

Thefe  troops  were  to  be  joined  by  four  thoufand  men  from 
North  America.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  entrufted 
to  admiral  Pc-cocke*  whom  we  have  feen  diftinguifh  himfelf 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  land  forces  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  And  the  whole  armament, 
which  aflembled  off  the  north-weft  point  of  Hifpaniola,  and 
Was  conducted,  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  (with  uncommon 
feamanihip,)  through  the  old  channel  of  Bahama,  arrived 
in  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be  ftorm- 
ed  on  the  fixth  day  of  June  24. 

The  city  of  Havana  ftands  riear  the  bottom  of  a  final! 
bay,  that  forms  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in  the  world,  and 
which  is  fo  capacious^  that  a  thoufand  fhips  of  the  largeft 
fize  may  there  commodioufly  ride  at  anchor.  The  entrance 
into  this  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  ftrongly  fortified 
on  each  fide.  The  mouth  of  that  channel,  when  vifited  by 
the  Englifh  fleet  under  admiral  Pococke,  was  fecured  by  two 
ftrong  forts  ;  on  the  eaft  fide,  by  one  named  the  Moro,  and 
on  the  weft,  by  another  called  the  Puntal.  The  Moro  had 
towards  the  fea  two  baftions,  and  on  the  land  fide  other  two, 
with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  Puntal, 
alfo  furrounded  by  a  ditch,  cut  in  the  fame  manner,  was  pro- 
vided with  cafemates,  and  every  way  well  calculated  for  co- 
operating with  the  Moro  in  defence  of  the  harbour.  It  had 
likewife  fome  batteries  that  opened  upon  tlie  country,  and 
flanked  part  of  the  town  wall.  That  wall,  which  was  not 

24,  Letter  from  admiral  Pococke,  in  London  Gazette,  Sept,  8,  i;6z. 
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in  the  befl  repair,  twenty-one  baflions  not  in  a  much  better 
itate,  a  dry  ditch  of  no  confiderable  width,  and  a  covered  way 
almoft  in  ruins,  formed  the  only  defence  of  the  city  itfelf.  It 
lias  therefore  been  thought,  by  fome  military  men,  that  the 
operations  ought  to  have  been  begun  with  the  attack  of  the 
town  by  land  ;  efpccially  as  it  was  ittterly  impracticable  to 
attack  it  by  fea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being  not  only 
defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  Spanim  ihips  of  the 
line  ;  three  of  which  were  afterward  funk  in  the  channel, 
and  a  boom  laid  acrofs  it. 

But  lord  Aibemarle  thought  otherwife,  either  from  his  ig* 
norance  of  the  flate  of  the  fortifications,  or  from  feeing  ob- 
jects in  a  different  light.  The  troops  were  therefore  no 
fooner  landed,  and  a  body-  of  the  enemy  that  attempted  to  op- 
pofe  their  progrefs  difperfed,  than  he  began  to  form  the  fiege 
of  the  Moro  ;  which  he  coniidered,  and  perhaps  juftly,  as  the 
grand  object  of  the  armament,  as  the  reduction  of  it  muft 
infallibly  be  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the  city  ;  whereas 
if  he  had  attacked  the  town  nrfr,  his  army  might  have  been 
fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  iiirmount  the  vigorous 
refinance  of  the  fort,  defended  not  only  by  the  garrifon,  but 
by  the  flower  of  the  inhabitants,  zealous  to  fave  their  own 
and  the  public  treafure.  A  poft  was  accordingly  feized  upon 
the  higher  ground,  and  batteries  were  erected,  though  with 
infinite  difficulty. 

The  hardfhips  which  the  Britifh  troops  fuflained  in  this 
fervice  are  altogether  incredible.  The  earth  was  fo  thin  on 
the  face  of  the  hill,  that  they  could  with  difficulty  cover  their 
approaches  ;  and  it  being  neceffary  that  the  cannon  and  car- 
riages fhouk!  be  dragged  by  the  foldiers  and  failors,  up  a  bold 
declivity,  from  a  rough  and  rocky  fhore,  many  of  the  men, 
in  that  painful  labour,  while  parched  with  third  beneath  a 
a  burning  fun,  dropped  down  dead.  At  length  every  obfta^ 
cle  was  furmounted.  The  batteries,  diipofed  along  a  ridge 
on  a  level  with  the  Moro,  were  opened  with  effect.  The 
garrifon  had  been  repulfed,  with  great  daughter,  in  an  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  deftroy  them  ;  and  the  befiegers  jBattered  themfel*es 
with  a  fpeedy  period  to  their  toils,  when  their  principal  bat- 
tery took  fire,  and  the  labour  of  fix  hundred  men  for  fifteen 
davs  was  confumed  in  a  few  hours. 

This  accident  was  peculiarly  difcouraging  ;  efpecially  as  it 
happened  at  a  crifis  when  the  hard/hips  of  the  fiege,  and  the 
difeafes  of  the  climate,  had  rendered  two-thirds  of  the  Eng- 
lim  army  unfit  for  fervice.  The  feamen  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  Yet  both  foldiers  and  failors,  animated  by 
that  active  and  perfevering  courage,  which  fo  remarkably 
idiftinguiihcs  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  applied  themfelves 
with  vigour  to  the  reparation  of  damages.  Unfortunately, 
another  battery  took  fire.  The  befiegers,  however,  impelled 
by  every  motive  of  glory,  intereft,  and  ambition,  continued 
their  efforts,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  the  fiege  had  been 
hut  juft  begun.  At  length,  after  conquering  numberlefs  dif- 
ficulties, they  got  pefleflion  of*  the  covered  way.  They 
made  a  lodgement  before  the  right  baflion ;  and  a  mine  being 
fprung,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch, 
a  breach  was  left  open.  Though  fmall,  the  foldiers  were 
ordered  to  ftorm  it. 

The  attempt  feemed  defperate,  as  the  Spaniih  garrifon 
was  ftill  ftrong  :  and  the  brave  defence  it  l}ad  made,  allowed 
the  befiegers  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  vigilance,  valour,  an4 
resolution  of  the  commanders.  But  danger  itfelf  was  only  a 
ftimulus  to  men  who  had  fo  near  a  profpecl  of  terminating 
their  dreadful  toils.  They  accordingly  prepared  themfelyes 
for  the  afTault  with  the  utmoft  alacrity  ;  and  mounting  the 
breach  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Forbes,- fupported 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  entered  the  fort  with  fo  much 
order  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  difconcerted  the 
garrifon.  Four  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were 
cut  in  pieces,  or  perifhed  in  attempting  make  their  efcape  by 
water  to  the  city :  the  red  threw  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
ceived quarter.  The  marquis  de  Gonzalez,  the  fecond  in 
eomrnand,  was  killed  in  bravely  endeavouring  to  flop  the 
C  c  3  flight 
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flight  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Don  Lewis  de  Velafco,  the 
governor,  having  collected  a  fmall  body  of  refolute  foldiers, 
in  an  entrenchment  around  the  flag-ftafF,  glorioufly  fell  in 
defending  the  enfign  of  Spain,  which  no  entreaties  could  in- 
duce him  to  ftrike. 

No  fooner  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  and  Puntal  caftlc 
fee  the  befiegers  in  the  pofTeffi  on  of  the  Moro,  than  they  di- 
rected all  their  fire  againft  that  place.  Meanwhile  the  Bri- 
jtifh  troops,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  were  vigoroufly  errt~ 
ployed  in  remounting  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  in  erecting 
batteries  upon  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  city.  Thefe 
batteries  being  happily  completed,  and  fixty  pieces  of  cannon 

ready  to  play  upon  the  Havana,  lord  Albemarle, 
Aug.  10.        .    J 

willing  to  prevent  an  unneceflary  carnage,  fent  his 

aid  de  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  fummon  the  governor  to 
furrender,  and  make  him  fenfible  of  the  unavoidable  deftruc- 
jdon  that  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  place.  The  haughty 
Spaniard  replied,  that  he  was  under  no  uneafy  apprehenfions, 
and  would  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  batteries  were  opened  with 
fuch  effect  both  againft  the  town  and  fort,  that  flags  of  truce 
appeared  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  about  noon,  and  a  de- 
puty was  fent  to  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  A  ceffation  of  hoftilities  imme- 
diately took  place  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  terms  were  adjufted, 
.  the  city  of  Havana,  and  a  diftrict  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  to  the  weft  ward,  included  in  its  government ;  the 
Puntal  caille,  and  the  /hips  in  the  harbour,  were  furren- 
dered  to  his  Britannic  majefty  25.  Without  violating  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  which  fecured  to  the  inhabitants  their 
private  property,  the  conquerors  found  a  booty  computed  at 
near  three  millions  Iterling,  in  iilver  and  valuable  merchaui- 
dife  belonging  to  the  Catholic  king,  beiide  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  arms,  artillery,  and  military  flores. 

25.  Letters  from  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Sir  George  Ppcocke,  in  Lond. 
Gazette,  Sept.  30,  \  76*.  And  the  chief  Engineer's  Account  of  the  Siege. 
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This  (ingle  blow,  the  greateft  perhaps  ever  ftruck  by  any 
nation,  was  in  a  manner  finally  fubverfive  of  the  power  of 

e  houfe  of  Bourbon,  by  cutting  off  their  refources.     The 

arine  of  France  was  already  ruined  :  her  finances  were 
low.  Spain,  along  with  her  principal  fortrefs  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  had  loft  a  large  fleet.  And  the  conqueft  of  the  Ha- 
vana not  only  gave  to  England  the  abfolute  command  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  but  put  her  eventually  in  the  pofTeflion  of 
the  whole  American  Archipelago.  Porto  Rico  and  Hifpa- 
niola  only  remained  to  the  enemy  ;  and  thofe  iflands,  it  was 
well  known,  being  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Eu- 
rope, and  utterly  deftitute  of  neceflaries,  would  have  furren- 
dered  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  fuperior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  combined.  She  had  the  means  o£ 
Supporting  it  in...her  immenfe  commerce,  which  increafed 
with  her  fleets :  and  both  might  be  faid  to  embrace  the,  urii* 
verfe.  For  her  conquefts,  during  this  feafon  of  glory,  were 
not  confined  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fouth  of  Afia  alfo  be- 
held her  triumphs. 

While  the  Britim  forces  were  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  the 
Havana,  an  armament  failed  from  Madrafs,  under  the  di- 
rection of  rear-admiral  Cornifh  and  brigadier  general  Dra- 
per, for  the  Philippine  Iflands.  The  chief  abject  of  this 
enterprise  was  die  reduction  of  the  city  of  Manila,  the  capi*- 
tal  of  the  ifland  of  Luconia  ;  the  feat  of  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment in  thofe  iflands,  and  the  centre  of  communicajtion  be- 
tween South  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  hoftile  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Manila  before  the 
governor  had  the  leaft  intimation  of  its  approach,  and  even 
before  he  was  informed  of  the  war  with  England. 
He  prepared  himfelf,  however,  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  rejected  with  difdain  the  repeated  fummons  of  the 
Britim.   commanders.     NecefTary   fteps   were   consequently 
taken  for  landing  the  troops,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  and 
three  hundred  men.     The  debarkation  was  fafcly  effected  ; 
C  c  4  au 
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an  important  poft  was  feized ;  batteries  were  ere&ed ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  town  by  force.  But  the 
operations  of  the  befiegers  were  much  retarded  by  inceflanfr 
and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  tempeft, 
which  prevented  the  fleet  from  co-operating  with  the  army  ; 
and  alfo  by  the  unremitted  attacks  of  the  native  Indians,  a 
brave  and  hardy  people,  who  rumed  up  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  Britifh  mufkets,  in  their  wild  ferocity,  and  even  gnawed 
the  bayonets  with  their  teeth,  when  mortally  wounded  a6. 

Meanwhile  the  invaders,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  advan- 
ced toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  enterprize.     They 
had  filenced  the  enemy's  principal  battery,  and  greatly 
damaged  the  fortifications  toward  the  fea  ;  when,  as 
a  laft  effort  to  raife  the  fiegc,  a  defperate  fally  was  puftied 
by  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.     Both  however 
were  repulfed,  after  a  fharp  and  bloody  conflict     A  practic- 
able breach,  in  the  works,  was  at  length  opened  ;  and  pre- 
parations wrere  made  for  florming  it. 

In  fuch  circumftances,  it  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pelled, that  the  governor,  inflead  of  longer  remaining  obfti- 
nate,  would  have  offered  to  capitulate,  in  order  to  fave  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  But  no  propofal  to 
that  purpofe  was  prefented.  General  Draper  therefore  took 
the  moft  effectual  meafures  for  carrying  the  place  by  affault. 
The  troops  having  filed  off  from  their  quarters  in  fmall  bo- 
dies about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  advanced  to 
the  breach  at  the  fignal  of  a  general  difcharge  of  ar- 
tillery and  mortars,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  fmoke,  which 
was  blown  full  upon  the  town.  Lieutenant  RufTel  led  the 
\vay,  at  the  head  of  fixty  volunteers  (from  the  different 
bodies  of  which  the  army  was  compofed),  fupported  by  the 
grenadiers  of  Draper's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged. 
Colonel  Monfon  and  major  More  followed  with  two  grand 

26.  Draper's  "Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Manila,  in  London  Gazette,  April  19, 
1763. 
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divisions  of  the  fame  heroic  regiment ;  next  came  a  battalion 
of  feamen ;  and  the  Eaft  India  company's  troops  clofed  the 
rear27. 

All  thefe  four  bodies  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  The 
Spaniards  were  inftantly  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  place 
was  entered  with  little  lofs.  The  governor,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel,  furrendered  at  difcretion,  but  folicitcd 
protection  for  the  citizens ;  and  the  humanity  and  genero- 
fity  of  the  Britifh  commanders,  faved  the  town  from  a  gene- 
ral and  juftly  merited  pillage.  A  ranfom  of  four  millions  of 
dollars  was  only  demanded  for  this  relaxation  of  the  laws  of 
war.  But  it  was  ftipulated,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  the 
other  fortified  places  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  and  in  all  the 
iflands  dependent  on  its  government,  ihould  alfo  be  furren- 
dered to  his  Britannic  majefty  2S.  The  whole  range  of  the 
Philippines  fell  with  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  Britifh  empire  had  now  acquired  an  extent  that  afto- 
niflied  the  world.  Every  where  victorious,  by  land  and  by 
fea,  in  both  hemifpheres  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
it  feemed  only  necefTary  for  England  to  determine  what 
fhare  of  her  conquefts  fhe  chofe  to  retain,  and  what  terms 
jfhe  would  impofe  upon  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  the  king  of 
Pruffia  being  now  in  a  conditioA  to  make  terms  for  himfelf,  or 
continue  the  war  without  farther  fubfidies,  and  the  king  of 
Portugal  having  little  to  apprehend  from  Spain  in  her  prefent 
difabled  ftate.  It  was  therefore  fondly  hoped  by  the  patrio- 
tic part  of  the  Englifh  nation,  that  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  finally  humbling  this  haughty  family,  which  had  been  fo 
fhamefully  negle&ed  and  loft,  through  the  prevalence  of 
Tory  counfels  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  at  laft  completely 
recovered ;  and  that  the  Family  Compact,  lately  fo  alarming 
to  Great  Britain,  would  terminate  in  the  confufion  of  her 
ambitious  enemies. 

Jn  the  midft  of  our  fplenjdid  conquefts  however,  to  th,e  fur- 

37.  Loud.  Gazette,  ubi  fup.  28.  Id.  Ibid. 
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prife  of  all  Europe,  and  the  indignant  aftonifhment  of  every 
honcft  Englishman,  a  negociation  with  the  Bourbon  courts 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  minifters  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 
And  before  the  event  of  the  expedition  againft  Manila  was 
known,  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  fign- 
ed  at  Fontainbleau  ;  which  have  generally  been  con- 
iidered  as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  arms  during  the  war,  and  which  could  certainly  contri- 
bute little  to  the  depreflion  of  France  or  Spain.  The  caufe 
of  a  meafure  fo  extraordinary  deferves  to  be  traced  to  its 
fource. 

George  III.  the  moment  he  afcended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  determined  to  abolifh,  as  far  as  poflible,  all  thofe 
odious  party  diftinctions  which  had  fo  long  divided  the  king- 
dom, and  to  extend  the  royal  favour  and  confidence  equally 
to  the  whole  body  of  his  fuhjecls.  This  policy,  as  time  has 
too  fully  proved,  was  more  liberal  than  wife ;  for  although 
the  Whigs,  who  engroffed  all  the  great  offices  of  ftate  du- 
ring the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  loft  much  of  their  popu- 
larity by  promoting  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  were 
flill  efteemed  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  natural 
fupporters  ot  the  family  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  of  thefe 
realms.  By  them  chiefly  had  been  brought  about  the  Revo- 
lution, and  by  them  the  eilablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  Sue- 
cefiion. 

The  Tories  indeed,  by  afTuming  the  character  of  patriots, 
had  frequently  been  able,  as  we  have  feen,  to  maintain  a  for- 
midable oppofition.  But  that  oppofition  was  confidered,  by 
the  more  moderate  ami  intelligent  Whigs,  as  no  more  than 
fufficient  to  keep  alive  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  preferve  the 
balance  of  the  conftitmion.  The  firft,  and  alfo  the  fecond 
George,  therefore,  always  disregarded  the  arguments  of  thofe 
courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they  would  more 
firmly  eflablifh  their  fway,  by  admitting  the  Tories  to  an 
equal  fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  They  repofed  all  their 
confidence  in  the  Whigs,  The  ihock  of  two  rebellions,  af- 

cribed 
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cribed  by  many  to  this  narrow  policy,  induced  the  princes  of 
the  Brunfwick  line  to  make  no  alteration  in  their  plan. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  originally  arlpciated  himfelf  with  the  fuppofed 
Tory  patriots,  and  nrft  acquired  diftinction  by  oppoimg  the 
corrupt  fyftem  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  declared  head  of 
the  Whigs.  After  the  refignation  of  that  minifter,  he  occa- 
fionally  temporized,  (though  he  feems  always  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great  Britain)  and  was  fome- 
times  reputed  a  Whig  and  fometimes  a  Tory.  But  during 
his  own  adminidration,  he  fcorned  all  party  diftinctions ; 
and  the  very  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  loft  in  the  blaze 
of  his  popularity.  Repofmg  on  the  affections  of  his  country, 
the  ftrength  and  the  refources  of  which  he  better  underftood 
than  any  other  man,  he  employed  men  of  all  parties,  and 
found  all  alike  faithful.  He  raifed  whole  regiments  of  High- 
Janders  from  among  the  difafFected  clans,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  fome  of  them  to  officers  who  had  ferved  under  the 
Pretender.  Their  behaviour  juftified  his  confidence.  They 
carried  victory  whitherfoever  they  appeared,  and  became  the 
jnoft  loyal  fubje6ls  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 

This  great  man  would  foon  have  done  away  all  local  and 
party  diftind'lions ;  and,  while  afllfted  by  £o  able  a  minifter, 
the  refolution  of  the  young  king,  to  lend  his  countenance  to 
the  abolition  of  fuch  diftinclions,  as  a  prelude  to  a  more 
liberal  fyftem  of  policy,  was  alike  generous  and  prudent. 
But  on  the  refignation  of  Mr.  fecretary  Pitt,  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  firft  commifTioner  of  the  treafury,  who  had  long 
been  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  Whigs,  endeavoured  to 
revive  thofe  factious  diftinclions,  in  order  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  his  rival  in  power,  John  earl  of  Bute,  a  nobleman  of 
worth  and  probity,  as  well  as  learning  and  talents,  but  of 
a  dry  humour  and  referved  temper  ;  and  who  unhappily  for 
the  quiet  of  the  nation,  befide  being  little  acquainted  with 
public  bufmefs,  was  a  reputed  Tory,  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
Stuart ! 

The  public  clamour  was  accordingly  loud  againft  the 

favourite. 
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fchourlie.  But  as  the  duke  of  Newcaftle's  faculties,  which 
had  never  been  ftrong,  were  now  much  decayed,  and  his  ri- 
val poffeffed  the  royal  ear,  he  faw  his  influence  in  the  cabi- 
net daily  decline,  notwithstanding  his  great  parliamentary 
intereit,  his  high  office,  and  his  importance  as  the  demagogue 
of  the  moft  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  accord- 
ingly found  it  neceffary,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  refign  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Bute,  in  confequence  of  that  refignation,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury. 

Many  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle's  friends,  perfons  of  rank 
and  eminence,  had  reiigned  with  him.  And  the  new  minif- 
ter,  in  order  to  preferve  his  fituation,  judged  it  prudent  to  de*» 
prive  others  of  their  employments,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  men  attached  to  his  perfon ;  among  whom,  efpecially 
in  the  inferior  departments,  were  too  many  of  his  own 
countrymen.  He  alfo  thought  it  found  policy,  in  conformity 
with  the  fyflem  of  comprehenfion  that  had  been  embraced, 
to  attempt  a  coalition  with  the  great  body  of  the  Tories,  or 
country  gentlemen  of  ancient  families,  who  had  uniformly 
oppofed  the  court  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  who 
were  able  to  yield  him  effectual  fupport.  They  readily  came 
into  his  meafures. , 

The  popnlaj"  clamour,  however,  continued ;  and  although 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  form  an  actual  junction  with 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  both  parties  were  alike  hof- 
tile  to  the  miniirer.  To  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  parties 
belonged  the  whole  commercial  and  moneyed  int^reft.  The 
earl  of  Bute  was,  therefore,  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  refigning,  or  of  procuring  peace  to  Europe  ;  as. 
he  muft  expect  to  encounter  infuperable  difficulties,  in  at- 
tempting to  rajfe  the  fupplies  neceffary  for  the  profecutipn  of 
the  war.  From  motives  of  £atriotifm,  as  he  declared,  he 
chofe  the  latter  alternative  ;  and  fo  far  as  his  judgment  was 
fwayed  by  an  antipathy  againft  the  continental  fyflem,  he  de- 
ferves  pardon,  if  not  praife.  But  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  though  not  infenfible  of  their  burdens,  or  of 
i  the 
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the  degree  of  their  annual  increafe,  have  not  yet  forgiven 
him  for  checking  the  career  of  their  conqiiefts.  They  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope,  from  a  continuance 
of  hoftilities. 

Fortunately  for  the  Briti/h  minifter,  if  not  for  the  king- 
dom, all  things  were  favourable  to  his  views  among  the  hof- 
tile  powers  on  the  continent.  Difappointed  in  her  hopes  of 
immediate  advantage  from  the  Family  CompavSr,  the  inva- 
fion  of  Portugal,  and  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  France  was 
now  fmcerely  difpofed  to  peace,  Spain  having  fuffered  be- 
yond example,  during  her  fhort  concern  in  the  war,  and  la- 
bouring under  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  future  mis- 
fortunes, keenly  repented  of  the  ftep  fhe  had  taken,  and 
wifhed  to  recede.  Both  courts,  therefore,  faw  with  peculiar 
£atisfac~iion,  the  progrefs  of  the  popular  difcontents  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  France,  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  and  recover 
in  the  cabinet  what  {he  had  loft  in  the  field,  indicated, 
through  the  medium  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a  deilre  of  ne- 
gociating. 

The  propofal  was  cordially  embraced  by  the  Britifh  rmnif- 
try.  And  die  duke  of  Bedford  was  fent  over  to  Paris  (after 
certain  difcuflions),  to  treat  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty;  and  the  duke  de  Nivernois  to  London,  on  the  part 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  king.  The  negociation,  which  was 
built  upon  that  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  too  little  attention, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  fortunate  change  of  cir- 
cumftances  in  her  favour,  was  accordingly  foon  finiflied  ;  as 
no  new  demand  of  any  conference  was  made,  and  botli 
parties  now  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  wholly  from  the 
German  war,  and  make  reilitution  of  all  the  places  they  had 
taken  on  the  European  continent.  And  the  Preliminary  Ar- 
ticles, including  the  interefts  of  both  France  and  Spain,  were 
figned,  as  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 

By  thofe  articles  it  was  ftipulated,  "  That  France  fhalj 
"  cede  to  Great  Britain,  Canada  in  its  utmofl  extent,  with 
"  the  iilands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  that  part 
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<e  of  Loui/iana,  which  lies  on  this  fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  ex- 
*'  cept  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  its  territory  :  That  the 
*'  French  fhall  be  permitted  to  fiih  on  the  banks  of  New-* 
"  foundland,  under  certain  limitations  ;  and  that  the  iflands 
"  of  St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  ihall  be  ceded  to  them  for  the 
"  benefit  of  their  fimery,  but  without  tlie  liberty  of  ere&ing 
"  forts  on  thofe  iflands  :  That  Spain  ihall  relinquifh  her 
"  claim  to  fiih  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  permit  the 
"  Englifli  logwood-cutters  to  build  houfes  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
"  duras,  for  the  conveniency  of  their  trade  ;  evacuate  what- 
*'  ever  places  me  may  have  taken  belonging  to  Portugal ;  and 
"  cede  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  having 
"  the  Havana,  and  all  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  con- 
"  quered  by  the  Britiih  arms,  reftored  to  her :  That  the  ifland 
«e  of  Minorca  mall  be  reftored  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  iilands 
"  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belleifle  to  France: 
"  That  France  ihall  cede  to  Great  Britain  the  forts  and  fac- 
"  tories  fhe  has  loft  on  the  River  Senegal,  the  ifland  of 
*'  Granada  and  the  Granadines,  and  give  up  all  claim  to 
"  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Toba- 
*4  go."  But  St.  Lucia,  the  moft  valuable  of  the  neutral 
iflands,  was  delivered  in  full  right  to  France,  and  the  French 
Eaft  India  company  were  put  in  the  fame  iituation  as  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  by  the  reftitution  of  Pondi- 
cherry  and  other  places,  with  the,fingle  exception  of  erecting 
no  forts  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  fo  many 
indulgencies,  France  agreed  to  deftroy  the  harbour,  and  de- 
molifh  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

Thefe  -preliminaries  were  approved,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, by  a  majority  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  and  the  defini- 
A  D  1763.  ^ve  treaty  was  figned  at  Paris  early  in  the  follow- 

Feb.  16.       ing  year.     About  the  fame  time  was  figned,  at 

Hubertiburg,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  emprefs-queen 

and  the  king  "of  Pruflia  ;  by  which  it  was  provided,  That  a 

mutual  reftitution  of  conquefts,  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries 
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fhould  take  place,  and  that  both  parties  fhould  be  put  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 

Thus  my  dear  Philip,  was  terminated,  fortunately  for  the 
general  happinefs  of  mankind,  but  prematurely  for  the  gran- 
deur of  Great  Britain,  and  without  a  due  attention  to  her 
interefts,  the  moft  a&ive,  fplendid,  and  univerfal  war  that 
ever  divided  the  human  race  ;  the  inoft  bloody  between  dif- 
ciplined  armies,  and  the  moft  general  in  Europe,  fince  that 
which  was  clofed  by  the  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA.  16 Le 


POSTSCRIPT. 

BESIDE  the  general  dirTatisfa&ion  in  England,  occafioned 
by  the  premature  termination  of  hoftilities,  and  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  fo  many  conquefts  without  adequate  ceflions,  it  was 
ftrongly  urged  by  fome  popular  writers,  that  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  had  committed  a  ftill  more  dangerous  error,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  the  choice  of  the  conquefts  they  had  thought 
proper  to  retain.  "  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,"  faid  thofe 
writers,  "  would  have  been  found  more  profitable  pofief- 
**  lions  than  Canada  and  its  dependencies.  Their  produce 
**  would  not  only  have  augmented  the  royal  revenue,  while 
*'  it  increafed  our  {hipping,  but  have  given  us  the  command 
"  of  the  fugar-trade  of  Europe.  France  ought  to  have  been 
•*  compelled  to  make  her  facriiices  in  the  Weft  Indies."  It 
muft,  however,  be  owned,  That  as  the  war  had  originated 
in  North  America,  and  had  taken  its  rife  immediately  from 
a  difpute  between  the  French  and  Engliili  colonies  concern- 
ing their  boundaries,  its  grand  objecl:  on  our  part,  the  fe- 
curing  of  our  American  colonies  againft  future  encroach- 
ments, feemed  to  be  attained  at  the  peace,  in  the  ceflion  made 
by  France  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  to  Great  Britain. 

The  fecurity  of  the  Englifli  colonies  in  North  America,  as 
well  as  their  extenfion,  was  farther  provided  for,  in  the  cef- 
iion  of  Florida  by  Spain,  But  that  fecurity,  it  was  infmuat- 
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ed,  by  certain  keen-fighted  politicians,  would  prove  the  fource 
of  new  evils.  It  would  embolden  our  old  colonies  to  fhake 
off  the  controul  of  the  mother-country,  fmce  they  no  longer 
.flood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  to  erect  themfelves  into 
independent  (lates.  This  infmuation,  however,  was  gene- 
rally confidered  as  alike  illiberal  and  unjufl.  And  the  huma- 
nity and  generofity  of  the  Englifh  nation,  amid  all  the  vio- 
lent difcontents  provoked  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  found  no 
fmall  confolation  in  reflecting,  That  our  American  brethren 
would  thenceforth  be  happily  exempted  from  the  annoyance 
of  any  European  enemy,  and  able  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe. 

Nor  was  this  our  only  confolation.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Britifh  empire  in  North  America,  and  the  profpect  of  its 
growth  in  population  and  improvement,  afforded  a  wide 
fweep  for  the  projects  of  political  ambition,  and  a  boundlcfs 
field  for  the  fpeculations  of  commercial  avidity.  The  undivid- 
ed fovereignty  of  that  vail  continent,  with  the  fole  enjoyment 
of  its  exclufive  trade,  feemed  to  open  to  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  fuch  fources  of  induflry,  and  channels  of  naval  great- 
nefs,  as  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  people ;  and 
which  the  immenfity  of  her  conquefts,  and  their  towering 
hopes  of  farther  acquifitions,  with  an  ardent  defire  of  finally 
humbling  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  only  could  have  made  them 
confider  as  beneath  her  haughtiefl  wifli. 

Thefe  conciliatory  reflections  are  offered  merely  from  a 
love  of  truth,  not  fuggefted  by  a  defire  of  palliating  the  juflly 
execrated  peace  of  Paris ;  a  meafure  that  muft  eternally 
roufe  the  keeneft  emotions  of  indignation  in  the  mind  of 
every  honefl  and  enlightened  Englishman.  No  human  con- 
iideration  fhould  have  induced  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  give 
up  Cuba,  or  to  flop  fhort  of  the  reduction  of  Hifpaniola ; 
while  our  naval  force  enabled  us  to  prote6t  the  one,  and  to 
fubdue  the  other ;  as  each  promifed  a  prodigious  augmenta- 
tion of  that  force,  and  alfo  of  the  means  of  fupporting  it.  We 
ought  not  to  have  left  the-Frencli  or  Spaniards  in  poffeflion 
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df  a  fmgle  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Hifpaniola  and  Porto- 
rico  alone  remained  to  them.  .  ... 

An  armament  planned  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  fitted  out  in 
tne  port  of  Manila,  would  have  enabled  us. to  become  matters 
of  the  rich  but  defencelefs  kingdom  of  Peru ;  and  by  hold- 
ing, in  the  Port  of  Havana,  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, we  might  be'  faid  to  be  actually  poflcfled  of  all  the  trea- 
fure  of  Mexico.  No  fhip  could  pafs  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Europe  without  our  permiflion,  nor  any  European  vefTel 
thither.  Deprived  of  the  articles  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  from  the  mother-country,  and  which-are' 
liecefTary  to  their  accommodation,"  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain  would  readily  have  fubmitted  to  that  jiower,  which" 
alone  could  fupply  their  wants;'  and  which  would  have  of- 
fered them  the  free  exefcife  of  their  religion,  with  a  more  in- 
dulgent government,  and  a  more  advantageous  market  for 
their  produce.' 

But  let  us  m'oderate  our  ideas;  IcY  us  confine  our  views 
folely  to  the  places  we  had  pofitively  taken,  and  we  fhall: 
find  (admitting  Bell'eifle  to  be  equal  in  importance  to  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  which  it  certainly  is  to  France  or  England)' 
ive  fhall  find,  That  we  gave  up  at  the  peace'  of  Paris  with- 
out any  equivalent,  except  the  fandy  promontory  of  Florida, 
not  only  Maftinico,  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Lucia,  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  6f  the  large  and  fertile  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the 
Havana  its  alm'oit  impregnable  port,  the  Gibraltar  of  Ame- 
rica !  and  eventually  the  rich  city  of  Manila,  and  the  whole1 
jfange  of  the  Philippines ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thejre-fti'tutibn  of 
Pondicherry,  Chandernagofe,  and  many  other  places  iri 
the  Eaft  Indies,  with-  the  iflarid  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

If  it  was  neceffary  to  grant  fome  indulgence  to  France,  itt 
order  to  quiet  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  (though  I  am 
not  fenlible  that  Great  Britain,  considering  her  infular  fitua- 
tion,  had  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  any 
'European  power)  France  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain, 
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along  with  the  to^  n  of  New  Orleans  and  its  territory,  her 
fettlements  higher  on  the  MifTifippi,  and  the  province  of  Ca- 
nada, confined  within  its  natural  boundaries,  the  four  Great 
Lakes ;  or  if,  inftead  of  Canada,  fhe  had  wifhed  to  poffefs  a 
fugar  ifland,  in  addition  to  her  plantations  in  Hiipaniola, 
Martinico  or  Guadaloupe  might  have  been  indulged  to  her, 
without  the  liberty  of  erecting  fortifications.  A  fufpenfion 
of  the  blow  hanging  over  the  remaining  dominions  of  Spain 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  proviiional  reftitution  of  the 
Philippines,  was  all  that  fhe  could  reafonably  have  de- 
manded. 

By  fuch  an  equitable  treaty  of  peace,  the  haughty  family 
of  Bourbon  would  have  been  effectually  humbled  and  held  in 
awe,  and  the  finews  of  their  naval  ftrength  fo  completely 
cut,  as  to  prevent  them  from  again  becoming  formidable  by 
fea.  By  fuch  a  peace  England,  without  farther  acquisitions, 
ivould  have  eftablifhed,  beyond  the  pofTibility  of  difpute, 
that  dominion  which  fne  has  long  claimed  over  the  empire  of 
the  waves.  And  have  eftablifhed  it  for  ever  ;  by  building 
it  upon  the"  keels  of  a  rich  and  extenfive  commerce,  which 
the  unrivalled  command  of  the  ocean,  and  the  produce  of  the 
principal  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  w'ould  have  rendered 
perpetual. 

The  apparent  caufe*  why  fo  glorious  an  opportunity  of 
humbling  our  ambitious  enemies  was  neglected,  has  already 
been  affigned:— "  the  INFLUENCE  of  Tory  counfeh  /"  alike 
difcernible,  whether  we  regard  the  inadequate  treaty  of  Peace, 
or  the  premature  termination  of  the  War.  The  fatal  cjfefts 
of  thofe  counfeh  and -of  that  influence >  I  fhall  have  farther  oc- 
cafion  to  lhew,  in  defcribing  the  convulfions,  and  the  dif- 
merabsring  of  the  Britifh  empire;  fubjects  lefs  pleafmg  to 
Englishmen,  but  not  lefs  interefting,  than  its  ftruggles  in  ad- 
vancing toward  aggrandifement.  In  the  meantime  1  muft 
carry  forward  the  Progrefs  of  Society,  to  this  grand  aera  in 
the  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXVI. 

Tie  Progrefs  of  Society  in  EUROPE  during  the  prefent  Century. 

T  HAVE  brought  down,  in  a  former  Letter,  the  Progrefs 
of  Society  to  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century.  And  if  we  look 
tack  on  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent,  and  compare  it,  as  far  as 
it  has  advanced,  with  the  annals  of  Modern  Europe  during 
any  preceding  period  of  the. fame  extent,  we  {hall  find  much 
caufe  to  congratulate  mankind  on  the  improvements  in  the 
focial  fyftem  ;  which  have,  with  a  happy  conformity,  at  once 
diminished  the  miferies  and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  hu- 
man life. 

If  enlightened  reafd'n,  after  afcertaining  the  interefts  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  individuals,  has  not  been  a'ble  wholly 
to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  princes,  it  has  at  leafl  introduced 
into  the  operations  of  war  a  fpirit  of  generofity  and  fellow- 
feeling  unknown  to  our  ferocious  forefathers.  Perfecution 
has  ceafed  to  kindle  the  faggot  for  the  trial  of  orthodoxy,  or 
to  water  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  unbelievers  ;  and  the 
peaceful  citizen  has  feldom  been  disturbed  in  his  induftrious 
purfuits,  or  ingenious  labours,  by  the  ravages  of  inteftinc 
war. 

If  the  moft  exact  regulations  of  police  have  not  hitherto 
proved  altogether  effectual  to  fupprefs  private  violence,  or 
the  ftrict  execution  of  jtiftice,  to  banish  fraud  from  the 
tranfa&ions  of  men,  both  have  been  rendered  lefs  frequent. 
Property  is  become  more  iecure.  The  comforts  and  conve- 
iiiencies  of  life  are  more  equally  enjoyed.  Pefiilence  and  fa- 
mine are  kept  at  a  diftance.  Afylums  are  every  where  pro- 
vided for  poverty?  and  hofpitals  jror  difeafe.  Private  feilivij. 
ties  are  enlivened  by  public  entertainments.  The  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  refined  by  delicacy,  are  heightened  by  thofe  of  in? a-. 
gination  and  fentiment ;  while  tafte,  in  contemplating  the 
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beauties  of  nature  and  art,  may  be  faid  to  open  new  fources 
of  fatisfa&ioii  to  the  foul,  and  to  offer  new  delights  to  the 
heart. 

And  if  there  are  fome  fpeculative  vifionaries,  under  the 
name  of  philofophers,  who  reprefent  Man  as  more  happy  in 
the  favage  ftate,  than  when  furnimed  with  all  thofe  fociaJ 
enjoyments  and  elegant  delights,  their  arguments  are  too  fu- 
tile to  deferve  a  ferious  anfwer ;  and  it  would  be  but  a  juft 
punifhment  for  their  impertinence,  to  fliut  them  out  from 
the  pale  of  polifhed  life  ;  and  condemn  them  to  refide  among 
thofe  barbarians,  whofe  manners  they  affect,  and  whofe  con- 
dition they  pretend  to  admire. 

In  fupport  of  this  reprefentation,  my  dear  Philip,  I  {hall 
exhibit  to  your  view  fome  leading  circumftances,  which 
could  not  readily  inter  into  the  general  narration. 

Ruffia,  altogether  rude  and  barbarous  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  made  rapid  advances  toward  civili- 
zation. It  has  experienced  the  moft  fudden  and  fortunate 
change,  of  any  country  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  hiflory  of 
human  affairs.  But  that  change,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to 
remark1,  has  not  been  attended  with  fuch  beneficial  confe- 
quences  an  might  have  been  wifhed  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
whom  Peter  I.  found  and  left  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  And  not- 
\vithftanding  the  more  generous  policy  of  Catharine  II.  wha 
endeavours  to  revive  a  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the  lower 
claffes,  and  extends  encouragement  and  protection  to  her 
fubje6ls  of  all  degrees,  the  liberal  and  ingenious  arts  of 
Ruffia  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  chiefly  by  foreigners ;  or 
by  fuch  natives  as  have  been  initiated  in  them  abroad,  and 
with  whom  they  die.  They  are  ft  ill  in  fome  meafure  exotics 
in  that  great  and  flourifhing  empire  ;  not  as  Raynal  in* 
ilnuates,  on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  but  be- 
caufe  the  mental  foil  is  not  yet  fufficiently  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  influence  of  example,  however,  daily  ex* 
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tends  itfelf ;  and  the  general  progrefs  of  improvement. is  even 
now  very  confiderable.  Many  of  the  Ruffian  nobility  and 
gentry  have  acquired  a  reliih  for  polite  literature,  and  are 
not  only  exempt  from  barbarifm,  but  diftinguifhed  by  hu- 
manity to  their  vaflals,  by  polifhed  manners,  and  elegant 
converfation.  The  citizens  have  tafted  the  fweets  of  in- 
tluftry,  and  profecute  fuccefsfully  the  mechanical  arts.  Many 
valuable  cultures,  both  for  trade  and  confumption,  have  been 
lately  introduced.  And  Ruflia,  which  h^s  already  produced 
generals  and  ftatefmen,  will  foon,  it  may  be  prefumed,  give 
birth  to  poets,  painters,  hiftorians,  and  philofophers ;  wko 
collect  in  their  train  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  fcjenc.es, 
and  amufements  ;  and  alleviating  ,the  irjconyeniencies  of  life 
by  its  enjoyments,  perfect  the  fyfiem  of  focial  happinefs. 

Of  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  Poland,  where,  befixle 
other  adverfe  cjrcumftances,  the  feudal  ariftocracy  ftill  reigns 
in  all  its  aufterity ;  where  the  king  is  a  fhadow,  the  people 
flaves,  and  the  nobles  tyrants,  little  can  be  faid.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  have  declined  in  their  confequence,  as  kingdoms  ; 
but  the  fons  of  the  North  do  not  feem  to  be  left  happy, 
though  they  appear  to  have  loft,  with  their  political  freedom, 
their  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independency.  They  enjoy 
more  equally  the  means  of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  Manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  agriculture,  have  made  coniiderable 
progrefs  among  them  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
maxim,  which  will  admit  of  few  exceptions,  That  every 
people,  taken  collectively,  ar.e  happy  in  proportion  to  their 
induflry,  unlefs  their  condition  is  altogether  fervile.  Nor  are 
thefe  countries  without  their  men  of  genius  and  fpjence. 
jSwed,en  ii)  her/  Linnaeus,  who  has  arranged  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fyftems,  and  difcrimihated  the  genera  and  fpccics 
of  each,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  Ariftotle,  boaftjs  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  mod  profound  naturalift  in  mo- 
dern times. 

Germany,  during  the  period  under  review,  has  perhaps 
•undergone  lefs  change  than  any  other  country  of  equal  est- 
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tent,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  wars  by  which  it  has  been 
{haken.     Thefe  wars,  by  keeping  up  the  ancient  military 
habits,  and  the  little  intercourfe  the  body  of  the  people  have 
with  flrangers,  in  time  of  peace,  by  reafon  of  their  inland 
fituation,  have   preferved  the  general   manners  nearly  the 
fame  as  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  the  conftitution    ' 
of  the  empire  has  varied  little  fmce  the  peace  of  Weftphalia./^/J 
But  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  have 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  made  great  progrefs  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  ;  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  his 
Pruffian  majefty.     There  the  fciences  and  the  polite  arts  alfo 
have  flourimed,  under  the  protection  of  the  illuftrious  Frede- 
rick, at  once  the  model  of  all  that  is  elegant  in  letters  or 
great  in  arms  ;  the  hero,  ftatefman,  hiftorian,  and  philofo- 
pher.     He  has  collected  around  him   learned  and  ingenious 
men  of  all  countries,   whofe  liberal   refearches  have  been 
directed  to  the  moil  valuable  ends.     And  the  generous  fpirit 
of  the  prince  who  at  prefent  nils  the  imperial  throne,  leaves 
us  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  court  of  Vienna,  long  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  magnificence,  will  foon  be  as  polilhed  and  en- 
lightened as  that  of  Berlin,  of  London,  or  Verfailles.     The 
German  tongue  is  already  adorned  with  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  fentirnent ;  and  the  writings  of  Gefner,  Klopftock, 
and  other  men, of  genius,  have  been  translated  into  nioft  mo- 
dern languages. 

The  Swifs,  fo  much  diftingui/hed  by  their  love  of  liberty 
and  of  their  country,  and  fo  long  accufromed  to  fell  their 
blood  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  as  other  nations  do 
the  produce  of  their  foil ;  having  fertilifed  with  culture  their 
barren  mountains,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  necefiary 
ans,  now  iuftead  of  hiring  thernfelves  as  fokliers  to  ambitious 
princes,  pcur  forth  their  iurplns  of  population  upon  more 
wealthy  Hates  in  iiieful  artificers  and  imUiR-riuus  manufac- 
turers ;  and  prefer  ve  at  home  their  plain  and  firnple  manners, 
vi-th  their  ancient  independency  and  military  character. 
Huppy  without  wealth,  they  are  llrangers  to  luxury.  Do- 
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meftic  duties  among  them  fupply  the  place  of  public  amufe- 
ments,  and  public  virtue  conceals  the  defects  in  their  form  of 
government 2. 

The  Swifs  are  ftill  in  porTeflion  of  all  the  patriotic  qualities 
that  gave  birth  to  their  republic  :  while  the  Dutch,  formerly 
no  lefs  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  who  acquired  its 
full  efhiblifnment  by  greater  and  more  vigorous  efforts,  and 
exhibited  to  mankind  for  a  century  the  mod  perfect  picture 
of  a  flotinfliing  commonwealth,  are  now  become  degenerate 
and  bafe  ;  dead  to  all  fcnfe  of  a  public  interefr  and  to  every 
generous  fentirnent  of  the  foul.  The  lull  of  gain  has  extin- 
guifhed  among  them  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  the  love  of  glory, 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  even  the  fenfe  of  fhame.  A 
total  want  of  principle  prevails  in  Holland.  Riches,  which 
the  ftupid  porTefTors  want  tafte  to  convert  to  any  pleafurable 
ufe,  are  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Dutchman,  to  all  the 
talents  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  Ava- 
rice is  the  only  paflion,  and  wealth  the  only  merit  in  the 
United  Provinces,  In  fuch  a  fhite,  a  fordid  and  felfiih  hap- 
pinefs  may  he  found,  like  that  which  the  mifer  enjoys  in  con- 
templating his  hoard,  or  the  glutton  his  meal ;  but  there  the 
liberal  arts  cannot  thrive,  and  elegant  manners  are  not  there 
to  be  expected.  - 

Italy  has  acquired  new  luftre  in  the  prefent  century  from 
the  fplendid  courts  of  Turin  and  Naples,  where  arcs  and  lite- 
fature  have  been  encouraged.  If  painting  and  archite&uie 
have  continued  to  decline,  mufic  and  poetry  have  greatly 
flourished  in  this  claflical  country.  Metafcafio,  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  none  of  her  modem  kin's,  has  perfected  her  ferious 
mufical  drama.  This  drama,  diftinguii:  ^d  from  the  old  Ita- 
lian opera,  and  from  the  maique,  by  rejecting  marvellous  in- 

2.  The  moft  ftrildrg  feature  in  the  political  character  of  the  peo;  le  of 
Switzerland,  is  that  fraternal  harmory  \\lreh  har  fo  long-  lubiifled,  not  only 
between  the  inhabitants  of  t^t  fcvcral  cantca.  ,  \.h:>;h  are  independent  of 
^Hch  other,  governed  by  different  la^s,  and  profefs  diffLrent  religions,  but 
ieivvteii  the  citizens  of  d.flereiit  ;tligions,  in  the  fuir.c  canton, 
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cidents  and  allegorical  perfonages,  is  certainly  the  nneft  ve- 
hicle for  mufic  that  ever  was  invented-;  as  the  airs  are  alj. 
fung  by  real  actors,  ftrongly  agitated  by  the  pafiions  they  ex- 
prefs  :  whereas  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  fo  much 
'celebrated  for  its  mufical  effects,  was  fung  only  by  cool  ob~ 
fervers. 

But  the  Jtaljan  opera,  eveo  in  its  moft  perfeff  Jlate,  has 
been  rpprefented  as  unnatural,  as  well  as  fantaflical ;  though, 
I  think,  veryunjuftly.  All  our  fine  oltj  ballads, which  fo  exqui- 
fitely  paint  the  tender  paflions,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  per- 
fons  under  the  immediate  influence  of  thofe  paflions  ;  and  if 
the  ftage  is  allowed  to  be  a  picture  of  life,  there  can  be  no- 
thing unnatural  in  an  actor's  imitating  on  it,  whar  is  be- 
lieved to  have  happened  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
In  order  however  to  do  as  little  violence  as  poflible  to  proba- 
bility, Metaftafio  has  contrived  to  throw  chiefly  into  airs  or 
odes,  thofe  parts  of  hjs  mufical  tragedies,  that  would  other- 
•  \vife  evaporate  in  fo.liloquy  ;  in  fond  complainings,  or  in  fran- 
tic ravings.  The  lyric  meafure  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
language  of  paflion ;  and  furely  that  min4  muft  be  very  un- 
mufical,  which  would  prefer  fimple  articulation  to  fuch  en- 
chanting melody,  as  generally  communicates  to  the  heart 
the  foul-diflblving  airs  of  Metaftafio. 

The  ftate  of  fociety  in  Spain  has  been  greatly  improved 
under  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  ladies  are 
no  long-erbxciuded  from  company  by  an  illiberal  jealoufy. 
The  intercburfe  of  the  fexes  becomes  every  day  more  gene- 
ral and  cafy.  A  taite  for  agriculture,  for  arts,  manufactures, 
letters,  and  even  a  pafTion  for  arms  and  enterprjfe,  has  been 
revive'd  among  the  Spaniards. 

A  fimi.lar  taile  is  faid  to  have  extended  itfelf  to  the 
iieiglibouring  kingdom  of  Portugal,  fmce  the  expulfion  of 
the  Jcfuits.  Jf  this  tafte  fhould  ripen  into  a  philofophic  fpi- 
rir,  and  break  the  fetters  of  fuperftitiori,  we  may  perhaps  be- 
hold a  fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  nations ;  a 
great  people,  after  the  decline  of  empire  and  the  corruption 
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pf  manners,  recovering  their  former  confequence  Und  cha^ 
racier.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  effectually  overturn  tha£ 
political  hypothesis,  chiefly  founded  on  the  fate  of  the  Ror 
man  empire,  That  ftates  which  have  reached  their  utmoft 
height,  like  the  human  body,  muft  necejTarily  tend  to  decay, 
and  either  experience,  a  total  diflblution,  or  become  fo  infig- 
nificant  as  to  excite  neither  envy  or  jsalpufy. 

In  France,  as  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fhew  3,  fo- 
ciety  attained  its  higheft  poljm  before  the  clofe  of  the  lafl 
century.  But  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  latter  years 
of  Lewis  XIV.  threw  a  gloom  over  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  my  (Heal  religion  became  faihionable  at  court. 
Madam  d.e  Maintenon  herfelf  was  deeply  penetrated  with 
this  religion,  as  was  the  celebrated  abbe  Fenelon,  afterward 
archbiihop  of  Cambray,  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  author  of  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  one  of  the 
fineft  works  of  human  imagination.  The  fervour  fpread, 
efpecially  among  the  fofter  fex  ;  and  Racine,  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  tafte,  wrote  tragedies  on  facred  fubjedls. 
The  court,  however,  refumed  its  gaiety  under  the  regency 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding  thcr  accumulated 
diftrefTes  of  the  nation.  And  his  libertine  example,  with, 
that  of  his  minifter,  the  cardinal  du  Bois,  introduced  a  total 
corruption  of  manners  ;  a  grofs  fenluality  that  fcorned  the 
veil  of  decency  ;  an  unprincipled  levity  that  treated  every 
thing  facred  and  refpedlable  with  derifion ;  and  a  fpirit  of 
diffipation,  which,  amid  the  utmoft  poverty,  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

But  this  levity,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  court, 
did  not  hinder  the  body  of  the  people  from  ierioully  attend- 
ing to  their  civil  an4  religious  rights.  And  their  tirmnefs  in 
maintaining  both  deferves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  as  it 
forms  one  of  the  moil  ftriking  objects  in  the  View  of  Society, 
during  the  prefent  century. 

3.  ?art  II.  VeJ.  IV.  Lett.  XIX. 

A  furious 
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A  furious  difpute  between  the  Janfenifis  and  Tefuits,  con- 
cerning grace,  free-will,  and  other  abflracl  points  in  theology, 
had  diflrac^ed  France  in  the  brighteft  days  of  Lewis  XiV. 
Many  able  men  employed  their  pens  on  both  fides.  But  the 
Janfenifis,  fupported  by  the  talents  of  a  Nicole,  an  Arnaud, 
and  a'Pafcal,  had  evidently  the  advantage  both  in  raillery 
and  reafoning.  The  controverfy,  however,  was  not  to  be 
determined  by  fuch  weapons.  The  Jefuits  were  fuppofed  to 
be  better  Catholics  ;  and  as  the  confcience  of  the  king  had 
always  been  in  their  keeping,  the  leaders  of  the  Janfenifis 
were  perfecuted,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  or  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  country.  The  Jefuits,  in  order  to  complete  their 
triumph,  and  the  ruin  of  their  religious  antagonifis,  at  length 
obtained  the  king's  confent  (through  the  influence  of  father 
le  Tellier,  his  confeffor)  to  refer  the  difputed  points  to  the 
decifion  of  the  pope.  They  accordingly  fent  to  Rome  one 
hundred  and  three  proportions  for  condemnation  ;  and  the 
Holy  Office,  in  1713,  found  one  hundred  and  one  of  thofe 
to  be  heretical. 

The  Bull  declaring  the  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Janfenifis,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  UNIGENI- 
TUS,  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins,  inftead  of  com- 
pofmg  the  pious  difpute,  threw  all  France  into  a  flame. 
The  body  of  the  people,  the  parliaments,  the  archbifhop  of 
Paris,  fifteen  other  prelates,  and  many  of  the  mofl  refpe<5lable 
among  the  inferior  clergy,  violently  oppofed  it,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  an  infult  on  their  private  judg- 
ment. But  the  king  who  was  wholly  governed  by  the  Je- 
fuits, and  fpurred  on  to  violent  meafures  by  his  confefTor, 
enforced  its  reception;  and  the  whole  kingdom . was  foon  di- 
vided into  Acccptcmts  and  Recufants.  The  death  of 
Lewis  XiV.  put  a  flop  to  the  difpute.  And  the  .duke  of 
Cr!ca:<?,  while  regent,  ordered  the  persecution  to  ceafe,  and  at 
the  fame  time  enjoined  the  recufant  bimcps  to  accept  the 
bJl,  accompanied  with  certain  explication^  They  found 
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themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  complying.  Even  the  good 
Cardinal  de  Noaillcs,  archbiihop  of  Paris,  was  induced  to  do 
violence  to  his  fentiments,  in  1720,  for  the  fake  of  peace*. 

From  that  time  to  the  year  1750,  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
though  held  in  execration  by  the  people,  occafioned  no  pub- 
lic difturbance.  Then  it  was  refoived  by  the  clergy  to  de- 
mand confeffional  notes  of  dying  perfons ;  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  thole  notes  fhould  be  figned  by  priefts  adhering 
to  the  bull,  without  which  no  viaticum,  no  extreme  unction, 
could  be  obtained.  And  thefe  confolatory  rites  were  refufed 
without  pity  to  all  Recufants,  and  to  fuch  as  conferred  to  Re- 
cufants.  The  new  archbifliop  of  Paris  engaged  warmly  in 
this  fcheme,  and  the  parliament  no  lefs  warmly  in  the  caufe 
of  the  people.  Orher  parliaments  followed  the  example  of 
that  at  Paris  ;  and  all  clergymen,  who  refufed  to  adminifter 
the  faci  aments  to  perfons  in  their  laft  moments,  were  thrown 
into  prifon.  The  church  complained  of  the  interpoiltion  of 
the  civil  power  ;  and  Lewis  XV.  by  an  a6t  of  his  abfolute 
authority,  forbid  the  parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  fuch 
matters. 

Thefe  parliaments,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  only  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice,  not  the  dates 
of  the  kingdom,  or  proper  legislative  body  :  yet  have  they 
continued,  fmce  the  abolition  of  the  national  affemblies,  to 
be  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
check  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown,  by  refufing  to  regifter  its 
oppreffive  edi6ls,  as  well  as  by  remonftrating  againft  them4. 
They  have  frequently  interpofed  their  authority,  with  advan- 
tage, in  matters  of  religion. 

£3     '  O 

4.  No  royal  ediiSt  can  have  the  force. of  a  law,  until  regiflered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  although  the  French  parliaments  cannot  ahfolmdy  refufe  to  re- 
gider  fuch  edicts,  if  the  royal  authority  be  exerted  in  all  its  fuUnefs,  that  is  to 
Tiy,  when  the  fcinj  holds  pcrfonalry  in  parliament  \vh;.t  is  called  a  Bed  ef 
'•:?;  yet  they  may,  even  in  that  cafe*  fufpend  the  regiftry  fome  time,  and 
likc-.vife  remomlrate  agam^  the  edic?t  itfelf.  Thefe  remonftranccs,  and  thtir 
beneficial  effects,  have  defer vedly  gained  the  French  parliaments  the  higheil 
veneration  among  the  pcop'e. 

The 
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The,  heads  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  has  ever 
flood  foremoft  in  repreffing  both  regal  and  ecclefiaftical  ty- 
ranny, therefore  look  the  liberty  on  this  occafion,  to  remin4 
the  kingrThat  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their  ftation, 
obliged  them  to  do  juftice  on  all  delinquents.  They  accord- 
ingly continued  in  the  exercife  of  their  feveral  functions, 
without  regard  to  the  king's  prohibition,  and  had  actually 
corranenced  a  pvofecution  againft  the  bifhop  of  Orleans, 
when  they  received  from  Verfailles  a  Letter  de  cachet,  ac- 
companied by  Letters  Patent,  which  they  were  ordered  to 
regifter,  commanding  them  to  fufpend  all  profecutions  relative 
to  the  refufal  of  the  facraments.  Inflead  of  obeying  thefe 
orders,  the  different  tribunals  of  the  parliament  prefentcd  new 
lernonitrances ;  and  being  referred  for  anfwers  to  the  king's 
former  declarations,  they  had  the  fpirit  to  refolve,  "That 
**•  whereas  certain  evil-minded  perfons  have  prevented  truth 
•*•  from  reaching  the  throne,  the  chambers  remain  affembled, 
*c  and  all  other  bufmefs  mufl  be  fufpended."  The  king,  by 
frefla  Letters  Patent,  renewed  his  orders,  and  commanded 
trie  parliament  to  proceed  to  bufmefs  ;  but  all  the  chambers, 
far  from  complying,  came  to  another  refolution  more  bold 
than  the  former,  importing,  That  they  could  not  obey  this 
injunction  without  violating  their  duty  and  their  oath. 

Matters  being  thus  brought  to  extremity,  the  king  banimed, 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  1753?  the  members  of 
all  the  chambers  of  the  parliament,  except  thofe  of  the  Great 
Chamber ;  and  they,  proving  no  more  compliant  than  their 
brethren,  alfo  were  baniihed.  New  difficulties  and  difputes 
enfuecL  In  order  to  prevent  an  entire  flop  being  put  to  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  by  this  violent  meafure,  Lewis  XV. 
eftabliflied  by  his  Letters  Patent,  what  was  called  a  Royal 
Chamber,  for  the  profecution  of  fuits  civil  and  criminal. 
But  the  Letters  Patent,  conflicting  that  new  court,  ought  to 
have  been  regiftered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  had 
no  longer  an  exigence.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  inferior  couit  of  the  Chatelet,  which 
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refufed  to  regifler  the  letters  in  queftion,  even  after  one  of  its 
members  had  heen  committed  to  the  Baftile,  and  anodic? 
obliged  to  abfcond.  Intimidated,  however,  by  fuch  a  bold 
exertion  of  defpotic  power,  the  remaining  members  allowed 
the  king's  officers  to  enter  the  Letters  Patent  in  their  regiftcr. 
But  they  thought  proper,  on  more  mature  deliberation,  to  re- 
tire from  bufmels,  leaving  an  arrct  on  the  table  exprefling 
their  reafons  for  fo  doing. 

The  Royal  Chamber  was  now  the  only  court  of  law  iii 
Paris.  The  judges  affembled,  but  they  could  find  no  advo- 
cates to  plead.  They  were  held  in  univerfal  contempt,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  fuch  a  total  fuppreffiou 
of  juftice,  as  threatened  anarchy  and  confufion.  Meanwhile 
the  clergy  feemed  to  enjoy  their  victory  amid  the  public  <dif- 
order,  and  entered  into  aflbciations  for  the  fupport  of  their 
authority.  But  the  king  ceafed  to  countenance  them.  At 
length  become  fenfible  of  their  pride  and  obftinacy,  as  well 
as  of  the  evils  it  had  occafioned,  he  exhorted  them  to  more 
moderation.  He  alfo  recalled  the  parliament,  which  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  Paris,  in  1754?  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  celebrated  the  event  with  the  moft  extrava- 
gant demonftrations  of  joy.  And  the  archbifhop,  who  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  priefts  in  refilling  the  facrament% 
was  baniflied  to  his  feat  at  Conflans.  The  bifhops  of  Or- 
leans and  Troyes  were,  in  like  manner,  baniflied  to  their 
country  feats. 

A  temporary  quiet  was  by  thefe  means  produced ;  but  it 
proved  only  a  calm  before  a  more  violent  ftorm.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Paris,  in  retirement,  continued  his  intrigues.  He 
was  banimed  to  a  greater  dlftance  from  court.  But  the  dif- 
pute  in  regard  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  wnich  he  had  revived, 
did  not  fubfide.  The  clergy  pertifted  in  refilling  the  facra- 
ments,  and  the  civil  power  in  profecuting  them  for  fuch  re- 
fufal ;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  common  in  thofe  diftra6ted 
times,  than  to  fee  the  communion  adminiftered  by  an  arret 
Q(  parliament ! 
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The  king,  a  fecond  time  drawn  over  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
fide  of  the  cmeflion,  referred  the  difpute  to  the  pope.  Bene- 
dict XIV.  though  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  could  not  re- 
tracl:  a  constitution  regarded  as  a  law  of  the  church  :  he 
therefore  declared,  in  a  circular  letter  or  brief,  to  all  the  bi- 
/hops  of  France,  That  the  bull  Unigenitus  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged as  an  univeffal  law  againft  which  none  could  make 
refinance  "  without  endangering  their  eternal  falvation." 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  fupprefTed 
it  by  an  arret  or  decree.  The  king,  enraged  at  their  bold- 
Jiefs,  as  well  as  at  their  refufal  to  register  certain  oppreflive 
taxes,  refolved  to  hold  a  bed  of  Juflice.  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  parliament  on  the  I3th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  1756,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  his  guards, 
amounting  to  ten  thoufand  men,  and  ordered  an  edi£t  to  be 
read,  by  which  he  fuppreffed  the  fourth  and  fifth  Chambers 
oflnquefb,  the  members  of  which  had  been  moil  firm  in 
oppofing  the  brief.  He  then  commanded  that  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus Should  be  refpecled,  and  prohibited  the  fecular  judges 
from  ordering  the  adiui  migration  of  the  facraments.  And  he 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  would  be  obeyed  ! — Fif- 
teen counfellors  of  the  great  chamber  lodged  their  resignation 
at  the  office  next  day.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  different  courts  of  parliament  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  univerfal  murmurings  prevailed  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  midSt  of  thefe  murmurings,  the  defperate  fanatic 
Francis  Damien,  flabbed  the  king  in  the  manner  already  re- 
lated ;  not,  as  he  declared,  with  an  intention  of  killing  his 
fovereign,  but  only  of  wounding  him,  that  God  might  touch 
his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  order  the  administration  of  the 
facraments  at  the  time  of  death  : — What  effect  this  declara- 
tion had  upon  the  mind  of  Lewis  XV.  it  is  impoffible  to  fay ; 
but  it  is  certain  he  a  fecond  time  banilhed  the  archbilhop  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  recalled,  and  found  it  expedient  to  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  matters  with  the  parliament,  which  again  pro- 
ceeded to  bufmefs. 

But  the  grand  triumph  of  the  French  parliaments  was  to 
come.  The  Jefuits,  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  bull  Unige-. 
nitus  having  rendered  themfelves  univerfally  odious  by  their 
(hare  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, fell  in  France  under  the  lafh  of  the  civil  power,  for  cer- 
tain fraudulent  mercantile  tranPadlions.  They  refufed  to  dif- 
charge  the  debts  of  one  of  their  body,  who  had  become  bank- 
rupt for  a  large  fum,  and  who  was  fuppofed  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  As  a  monk,  indeed,  he  muft 
neceffaril'v  do  fo.  The  parliaments  eagerly  feized  an  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  their  fpirima!  enemies.  The  Jefuits  were 
every  where  cited  before  chafe  high  tribunals,  in  1761,  and 
ordered  to  do  juftice  to  their  creditors.  They  feemed  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  decifion,  but  delayed  payment  under  various 
pretences.  New  fuits  were  commenced  againft  them,  in  1762, 
on  account  of  the  pernicious  tendency  oi  their  writings.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings,  which  the  king  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  ftay,  they  were  compelled  to  produce  their  INSTI- 
TUTE ;  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  (ludiouily  con- 
cealed. That  myPtierious  volume,  which  was  found  to  contain 
maxims  fubverfive  of  all  civil  government,  and  even  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morals,  completed  their  ruin.  All  their 
colleges  were  feized,  all  their  effects  confifcated  ;  and  die 
king,  afhamed,  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  not  only  reiigned 
them  to  their  fate,  but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom,  by 
a  folemn  edict,  and  utterly  abolifhed  the  order  of  Jefus  in 
France. 

Elated  with  this  victory  over  ecclcfiaftical  tyranny,  the 
French  parliaments  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfolute 
power  of  the  crown,  and  feemed  determined  to  confine  it 
\vichin  the  limits  of  law.  Not  fatisfiecl  with  refilling,  as 
ufual,  to  regifler  certain  opprefiive  edicts,  or  with  remon- 
ftrating  againft  them,  they  ordered  criminal  profecutions  to 
be  commenced  againd  the  governors  of  feveral  provinces, 

acling 
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a&iftg  in  the  king's  name,  who  had  en-forced  the  regiftratioii 
of  thofe  edicts.  But  I  muft  not  here  enter  upon  this  fub^ 
j£ct,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  body  of  hiftory, 
and  would  lead  us  far  into  the  affairs  of  hitter  times.- 

Notwithftanding  thefe  diforders,  and  the  regal  and  fpirifoaf 
difpofition  that  occafioned  them,  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind,  has  been" 
very  confiderable  in  France,  during  the  prefent  century.  If 
poetry,  painting,  mufic,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  fhould 
be  allowed  to  have  attained  their  height  in  that  kingdom 
under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  they  have  not  fince  greatly 
declined,  and  many  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  have 
been  invented  of  improved ;  particularly  the  art  of  e'ngrav- 
ihg  in  copper,  which  has  been  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  rival  painting  itfelf ;  of  makirig  porcelain, 
plate-glafs,  fine-paper,  and  paper-toys  ;  and  of  counterfeiting 
ifi  pafte,  fo  ingenioufly  as  to  deceive  the  niceft  eye,  at  a  little 
diftance,  the  diamond,  the  pearl,  and  all  forts  of  gems.  The 
weaving  of  filk  has  been  rendered  more  facile,  while  its  cul- 
ture has  beeri  extended  ;  and  a  culture  of  (till  more  import- 
ance to  fociety,  that  of  corn. 

M.  Du  Hamel,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  by  phi- 
lofophically  inveftigating  the  principles  of  hufbandfy,  has 
made  it  a  fafliionable  ftudy,  and  introduced  a  tafte  for  agri- 
culture, which  has  already  been  attended  with  the  moft  be- 
neficial effects.  Nor  is  that  worthy  citizen  the  only  man  of 
learning  in  France,  who  has  turned  the  eye  of  philofophy 
from  mind  to  matter,  and  from  the  ftudy  of  the  heavens  to 
the  inveftigation  of  human  affairs.  This  rational  turn  of 
thinking  particularly  diftinguifhes  French  literature  under  the 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

At  the  head  of  the  philosophers  of  REASON,  of  the  in- 
flructors  of  their  fpecies  in  what  concerns  their  moft  im- 
portant interells,  we  muft  place  the  baron  de  Montefquieu. 
That  penetrating  genius,  who  may  be  termed  the  LEGIS- 
LATOR OF  MAN,  by  difcovcring  the  latent  fprings  of  go- 

veniuient 
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vernment— its  moving  principle,  under  all  its  different  forms, 
and  the  fpirit  of  laws  in  each,  has  given  to  political  reafon- 
ing  a  degree  of  certainty,  of  which  it  was  not  thought  ca- 
pable. His  countryman  Helvetius,  alfo  endowed  with  a 
truly  philofophical  genius,  has  attempted  to  introduce  the 
fame  degree  of  certainty  into  moral  and  metaphyfical  reafon- 
ing,  though  not  with  equal  fuccefs. 

Helvetius,  fyftematical  to  a  fault,  but  eccentric  even  in 
fyftem,  employs  in  vain  his  fine  talents  to  convince  man- 
kind, That  they  are  all  born  with  equal  capacity,  or  apti- 
tude to  receive  and  retain  ideas,  and  that  all  their  virtues  and 
talents,  as  well  as  the  different  degree  in  which  they  poflefs 
them,  are  merely  the  effects  of  education,  and  other  external 
circumftances.  But  his  zealous  endeavours  to  •  deftroy  the 
hydra  prejudice,  by  contrafting  the  mutual  contempt  of 
nations,  the  hatred  of  religions,  and  the  fcorn  of  different 
claffes  in  the  fame  kingdom  for  each  other,  muft  tend  to 
humble  pride  and  foften  animoftties.  Nor  can  his  generous 
efforts  to  refcue  virtue  from  the  hands  of  Jefuitical  cafuifts, 
and  connect  it  intimately  with  government,  by  fixing  it  on. 
the  folid  bails  of  PUBLIC  GOOD,  fail  to  benefit  fociety ;  or 
his  ingenuity  in  tracing  the  motives  of  human  action,  and  in 
demonftrating  the  influence  of  phyfical  caufes  upon  the  mo- 
ral conduct  of  man,  to  be  of  ufe  to  poets,  hiftorians,  and  le- 
giflators. 

While  Montefquieu  and  Helvetius  were  thus  contemplat- 
ing the  political  and  moral  world,  and  investigating  the 
powers  and  principles  of  man,  as  a  member  of  fociety,  with 
the  effect  of  government  and  laws  upon  the  human  charac- 
ter, Buffon  was  employed  in  furveying  the  natural  world  ;  in 
examining  the  fecret  cells  of  generation,  animal  inftinct,  and 
animal  life,  in  all  their  gradations,  from  a  fnail  and  the  fhell- 
fifli  up  to  man ;  the  organization  of  the  human  frame,  the 
original  imperfection  of  the  fenles,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  perfected  ;  all  accompanied  with  fuch  juft  and  fu- 

VOL.  V.  E  e  blime 
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hlirne  reflexions,  as  leave  the  mind  equally  aftonifhed  at  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

"  Much  has  been  written  in  this  age,"  fays  Voltaire, 
"  but  genixis  belonged  to  the  laft."  Had  no  other  man  of 
genius  appeared,  he  himfelf  would  have  furniiliecl  proof  of 
the  falfity  of  this  aflertion,  and  in  more  departments  than 
cue.  If  the  Henriad  is  inferior  to  the  Iliad,  it  is  at  leaft  the 
fined  poem  of  the  epic  kind  that  France  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced. The  Zara,  the  Alzira,  the  Mercpey  are  equal  in  dic- 
tion and  pathos  to  any  tragedy  of  Racine  -r  and  the  Mahomet 
is,  beyond  comparifon,  fuperior  to  the  famous  Cinna  of  Cor- 
neille.  Voltaire  pofFeffed  a  more  comprchenfive  range  of 
thought  than  either  of  thofe  writers  ;  and  that  he  acquired 
by  his  application  to  hiflory  and  philosophy.  His  philofo- 
phical  pieces  are  generally  too  free,  and  often  of  a  pernicious 
tendency  in  a  Chriftian  community;,  yet  have  they  ferved 
to  promote  inquiry,  and  to  enlighten  the  human  underftand- 
ing.  His  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  Hiftory  of  Ruffia,  and  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  are  models  of  elegant  compoii- 
tlon  and  jufl  thinking.  A  love  of  Angularity  has  disfigured 
his  General  Hiflory  with  many  impertinences  ;  yet  will  the 
{lamina  remain  an  et<ernal  monument  of  tafte,  genius,  and 
found  judgment.  He  firft  connected,  with  the  chain  of  poli- 
tical and  military  events,  die  progrefs  of  literature,  of  artsy 
and  of  manners. 

France  produced  many  other  men  of  genius,  during  the 
period  under  review.  But  it  is  not  my  purpofe  to  fpeak  of 
men  of  genius  merely  as  fuch,  olherwife  I  fhould  dwell  with 
particular  pleafure  on  the  beautiful  extravagancies  of  Rouf- 
feau,  and  endeavour  to  edimate  the  merit  of  his  wonderful 
romance  : — I  mention  them  only  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
grefs of  fociety.  In  this  line  I  am  happy  to  name  D'Aleni- 
bert  and  Diderot ;  to  whom  French  literature  is  indebted  for 
many  truly  claflical  productions,  and  the  whole  literary 
world  for  that  treafure  of  uniycrfal  fcience,  the  Encyclo- 
pedic. 

Marmontel,. 
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Marmontel,  who  contributed  liberally  toward  that  great 
work,  has  farther  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  by  a 
Hew  ipecies  of  fidtion,  in  his  enchanting  Conies  Aforaux* 
More  philofophical  than  the  common  novel,  and  lefs  prolix 
than  the  romance,  they  combine  inftru6tion  and  amufcment 
m  a  manner  perhaps  fuperior  to  every  other  fpecies  of  fanci- 
ful compofition.  Nor  muft  I,  in  fpeaking  of  the  improvers 
bf  French  literature,  omit  the  two  Crebilions.  The  father 
has  given  to  tragedy  a  force  of  character  not  found  in  Cor- 
heille  or  Voltaire  ;  and  the  romances  df  the  fon  are  captivat- 
ing, but  dangerous  productions,  in  a  new  tafte.  This  fportive 
and  elegant  mode  of  writing,  with  all  its  levities,  digreflions, 
and  libertine  difplay  of  fentiment,  has  been  happily  imitated 
•in  England,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  Triftram  Shandy^ 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  original  in  his  manner.  Even 
the  idea  of  the  much  admired  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  is  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Sopha  of  the  younger  Crebillon. 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  our  eyes  immediately 
toward  our  own  ifland.  Here  arts,  manners,  and  literature* 
have  made  great  progrefs  fmce  the  glorious  asra  of  the  REVO- 
LUTION ;  when  our  civil  and  religious  rights  were  fully 
eilablifhed,  and  our  conftitution  more  equally  balanced. 
"This  fortunate  event,  which  diverted  the  mind  from  trifling 
objects,  introduced  a  paffion  for  political  reafoning.  And 
the  auftere  character  of  William,  with  the.  exemplary  de- 
portment of  Mary,  gave  a  check  to  the  licentious  manners 
of  the  court,  which  had  grievoufly  offended  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  nation,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns*  Under  th$ 
reign  of  William,  Locke  wrote  his  EJJay  on  Government,  and 
Swift  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Thefe  are  two  of  the  moft  excellent 
profe  compofitions  in  our  language,  whether  we  confider 
the  ftyle  or  matter  ;  the  former  an  example  of  clofe  manly 
reafoning,  carrying  convi&ion  to  the  heart ;  the  latter,  of  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  ridicule,  when  fupported  by  wit,  humour* 
and  fiirire. 

But  as  William,  though  a  powerful  prince,  and  the  prime 
E  e  2 
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mover  of  the  political  machine  of  Europe,  was  regarded  in 
England,  by  one  half  of  the  nation,  as  only  the  head  of  a 
faction,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at  a  diftanc» 
from  court ;  fo  that  the  advance  of  tafte  and  politenefs  was 
very  inconfiderable,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Then  the 
fplendour  of  heroic  actions  called  off,  for  a  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  from  political  difputes,  to  contemplate  the 
glory  of  their  country.  Then  appeared  a  crowd  of  great 
men,  whofe  characters  are  well  known,  and  whofe  names 
are  familiar  to  every  ear.  Then  were  dilplayed  the  ftrong 
talents  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  a  Marlborough,  a 
Godolphin,  a  Somers,  a  Harley,  and  a  St.  John.  Then 
fubfifted  in  full  force  that  natural  connection  between  the 
learned  and  the  great,  by  which  the  latter  never  fail  to  be 
gainers.  Swift,  Addifon,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Steelj  Van- 
burgh,  Prior,  Pope,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  that  age, 
not  only  enjoyed  the  friendlhip  and  familiarity  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  in  power,  but  mofl  of  them  in  early  life  ob- 
tained places  in  fome  of  the  lefs  burdenfome  departments  of 
government,  which  put  it  in  their  power  to  pafs  the  reft  of 
their  davs  in  eaie  and  independency  5. 

Thus  raifed  to  refpec"i,  above  the  neceffity  of  writing  for 
bread,  and  enabled  to  follow  their  particular  vein,  feveral  of 

5.  The  man,  who  rolling  in  riches,  could  make  the  following  unfeeling  re- 
mark, deferves  no  mercy  from  the  candidates  for  literary  merit,  none  from 
the  profecutors  of  the  elegant  arts — from  the  poet  or  the  painter,  whatever 
admiration  he  may  profefs  for  their  labours  :  "  Want  of  protection  is  the  apology 
"  for  want  of  genius.  A  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a  villa, 
'*  by  wanting  protection  :  they  can  always  afford  to  buy  ink  and  paper,  co- 
«  lours  and  pencils."  (Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  I.  Pref.  p.  vii.)  But 
who  is  to  afford  them  a  fubliftence,"  till  they  can  finifli  any  ingenious 
W0rk  ? And  what  is  fubfiftence,  without  encouragement  ?  without  the  ani- 
mating hopes  of  fame.'  which  in  moft  minds  require  the  foftering  hand  of 
patronage,  or  protection.  Hence  the  more  juft  and  generous  fentimcnt  of 
Gray,  ia  fpeakin?  of  obfcure  and  neglected  bards : 

"  Chill  penury  reprefs'd  their  noble  rage, 

"  Afid  froze  the  genial  current  cf  the  foul." 

thofy 
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thofe'raen  of  genius  united  their  talents,  in  furnifliing  the 
public  with  a  daily  paper,  under  the  name  of  the  SPECTA- 
TOR ;  which,  by  combating,  with  reafon  and  raillery,  the 
faults  in  compofitioa  and  the  improprieties  in  behaviour,  as 
weii  as  the  reigning  vices,  and  follies,  hud  a  wonderful  efFecl; 
upon  the  taile  and  manners  of  the  nation.  It  contributed 
greatly  to  polifh  and  improve  both. 

Such  a  monitor  was  indeed  much  wanted.  The  comedies 
of  Vanburgh,  fo  ju(Hy  admired  for  their  genuine  humour 
and  eafe  of  dialogue,  are  {hockingly  licentious  ;  and  the 
principal  characters  in  the  greater  part  of  Congreve's  pieces, 
where  wit  fparkles  with  unborrowed  brilliancy,  are  fo  liber- 
tine or  proftitute,  as  to  put  virtue  and  decency  utterly  out  of 
countenance.  Even  the  laft  pieces  of  Dryden,  then  con- 
fidered  as  models  of  elegance,  are  by  no  means  fufficiently 
delicate  in  featunent.  Like  all  the  authors  formed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  he  ftill  reprefents  love  as  an  appetite 
rather  than  a  paffion.  His  celebrated  tale  of  Siglfmonda  and 
GuifcardO)  the  moft  pathetic  of  all  his  FABLES,  is  not  free 
from  this  fault. 

11  Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights," 
fays  Sigifmonda  to  her  father, 

"  Has  forc'd  me  to  recourfe  of  marriage  rites, 
•"  To  fill  an  empty  fide,  and  follow  known  delights. 
"  Nor  need'ft  thou  by  thy  daugnter  to  be  told, 
"  Though  now  thy  fprightly  blood  with  age  be  cold  — 
"  Thou  haft  been  young,  and  canft  remember  ftill, 
"  That  when  thou  hadft  the  power,   thou  hadft  the  v\  ill ; 
"  And  from  the  paft  experience  of  thy  fires, 
"  Canft  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  ftrong  defires  / 

"  Gome  rufhing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  re-  C 
"  quires."  3 

This  may  all  be  very  natural  in  the  abftracl:.     Women 

of  certain  complexions,  the  flaves  of  animal  appetite,  may 

be  under  the  tyranny  of  fuch  defires ;  but  they  are  furely  not 

E  e  3  com- 
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common  to  the  fex  :  and  we  fympathize  as  little  with  thofe. 
ravenous  and  inordinate  paffions,  as  we  do  with  an  immo- 
4erate  call  for  food.  In  the  mouth  of  fo  accomplished  a 
princefs  as  Sigifmonda,  fuch  grofs  fentiments  can  only  excite 
difguft.  They  are  alike  unfuitable  to  her  character,  her 
condition,  and  her  enthuiiaftic  paflion  6.  Dryden  knew  no- 
thing of  the  female  heart,  and  little  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Having  no  fenfibility  himfelf,  he  wanted  that  fympathetic 
chord,  which  alone  could  conduct  him  to  the  hofoms  of 
others,  and  enable  him  to  raife  correfpondent  emotions 7. 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  is  the  firft  poem  of  any  length 
in  our  language,  in  which  love  is  treated  with  becoming  de- 
licacy ;  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  kind, 
by  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Milton.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  lines,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  poet- 
ical merit,  as  a  contrail  to  the  fentiiaents  of  Sigifmoadac, 
Emma  fpeaks : 

«  When  from  the  cave,  thou  rifeft  with  the  day, 
"  To  beat  the  woods  and  roufe  the  bounding  prey, 
«<  The  cave  with  mofs  and  branches  I'll  adorn, 
<*  And  chearful  fit  to  wait  my  lord's  return. 
"  With  humble  duty  and  officious  hafte, 
«  I'll  cull  the  fartheft  mead  for  thy  repaft  ; 

6.  The  extravagant  praife  lately  paid  to  this  Tale,  by  a  popular  critic,  hai 
led  me  to  be  thus  particular,  in  order  to  prevent   an  indifcriminate  admira- 
tion, raifed  by  the  mag  c  of  verfe,  and  fupported  by  fuch  high  authority, 
from  corrupting  the  tafle  and  the  morals  of  youth. 

7.  A  ftronger  proof  of  this  aflertion  cannot  pofiibly  be  given  than  in  the 
forrow  of  Sigifmonda  over  the  heart  of  her  beloved  hufband  ;  which,  inftead 
of  drawing   tears   of  companion  down  the  moft  obdurate   cheek,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  muft  fill  every  reader  of  tafle  and  fentimcnt  with  cor^- 
ternpt.    The  heart  was  in  a  cup. 

"  Though  once  I  meant  to  meet 

"  My  fate  with  face  unmov'rl,  and  eyes  unwet ; 

**  Yet  fince  I  have  Thee  here  in  narrow  room, 

"  My  tears  jEhall  |et  Thee  firft  afloat  within  thy  tomb  !" 

«  The 
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"  The  choiceft  herbs  I  to  thy  board  wiH  bring, 

"  And  draw  thee  water  from  the  frefheft  fpring. 

"  My  thoughts  (1  all  fix,  my  lateft  wifli  depend 

"  On  Thee,  "iiide,  guardian,  kinfman,  father,  friend ] 

"  By  all  thefc  facred  names  be  Henry  known 

"  To  Emma'0  heart ;  and  grateful  let  him  own, 

"  That  (he,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  alone." 

To  Prior  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  art  of  telling  a  gay 
ftory  with  eafe,  grace,  and  levity.  He  is  the  firft  Englifli  poet 
who  has  united  elegance  and  corredlnefs.  His  Alma  is  a 
delightful  performance  of  the  burlefque  kind  ;  and  his  Sola- 
men,  though  fomewhat  tedious  for  want  of  incident,  has 
great  and  various  merit.  It  is  a  fchool  of  wiidom,  and  "a 
banquet  of  intellectual  pleafure. 

Oar  polite  literature,  in  all  its  branches,  now  tended  fa  ft 
towards  perfection,  Steel  freed  Englifli  comedy  from  the 
licentiouinefs  of  former  writers.  If  he  has  not  all  the  wit 
of  Congreve,  or  the  humour  of  Vanburgh,  he  is  more 
chafte  and  natural  than  either.  He  knew  lite  well,  and  has 
given  us  in  his  comedies,  as  well  as  in  his  numerous  papers 
in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  many  juft  and  lively  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  that  age  of  half  refinement. 

Rovve,  in  like  manner,  purified  our  tragic  poetry,  by  ex- 
cluding from  his  beft  pieces  all  grofly  fenfual  defcriptions,  as 
well  as  impious  and  indelicate  expreffions.  Though  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  beft  models,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  he  may  be  deemed  an  original  writer.  His  plots 
and  his  fentiments  are  chiefly  his  own.  If  he  paints  the  paf- 
fions  with  lefs  force  and  truth  than  Shakfpeare  or  OtWLfr, 
he  is  free  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  one,  and  the  licentiouf- 
neis  of  the  other:  and  his  tragedies  abound  with  fo  many 
noble  and  generous  fentiments,  introduced  without  any  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  propriety  of  character  or  the  veriiimi- 
Jitude  of  nature,  that  they  continue  to  give  pieufure,  after 
half  a  century,  equally  in  the  clofet  and  on  the  ftage.  This 
favourable  reception  proceeds  partly  from  what  has  been 
:r,ed  as  his  greateft  fault :  he  is  never  fublime  in  the 
E  e  4  hirheft 
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higheft  degree,  or  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  but  always  ten- 
der, interefting,  and  elevating.  Terror  and  pity,  the  two 
throbbing  pulfes  of  tragedy,  are  not  carried,  in  his  compo- 
fitions,  to  a  painful  excefs.  His  language  is  rich,  and  his 
verification  is  eafy  and  flowing  ;  but  it  wants  vigour.  Like 
moft  of  our  dramatic  writers,  he  frequently  violates  not  on- 
ly the  critical,  but  the  rational  unities  of  time  and  place,  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  general  effect  of  every  piece  in 
which  fuch  liberty  is  taken.  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  explain  myfelf  on  this  fubject  in  fpeaking  of  the  plays 
of  Shakfpeare  8. 

Addifon's  Cato  has  more  vigour  of  verification  than  the 
tragedies  of  Rowe,  but  lefs  eafe.  It  is,  however,  a  noble 
effort  of  cultivated  genius  ;  and  notwithftanding  its  fuppofed 
•want  of  pathos,  becaufe  it  provokes  no  womaniih  tears,  it 
is  perhaps  our  beft  modern  tragedy.  Addifon  has  alfo  writ- 
ten verfes  on  various  fubjects,  both  in  Englifli  and  Latin, 
and  is  always  polifhed  and  correct,  though  not  enthufiafti- 
cally  poetical.  But  whatever  merit  he  may  have  as  a  poet, 
he  is  great  as  a  profe  writer. 

Swift  had  given  perfpicuity  and  concifenefs  to  the  cloud- 
ed redundancy  of  CLtrendon,  and  compact  neis  to  the  loofe, 
though  harmonious  periods  of  Temple  ;  but  it  was  left  to 
Addifon  to  furnifti  elegance  and  grace,  and  to  enchant  us 
•with  all  the  rnagic  of  humour,  and  al!  the  attractive  charms 
of  natural  and  moral  beauty,  He  wrote  the  moft  admired 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  Taller,  Guardian,  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  fame  kind.  In  thofe  papers  he  has  difcufled 
an  infinite  variety  of  fubjects,  botli  comic  and  ferious,  and 

8  Part  IT.  Lett.  XIX  There,  it  was  obferved,  That  the  fcene  may  be 
fhifted,  or  in  other  words,  the  place  changed,  to  anydiftance  confident  with 
probability,  -and  that  -ny  portion  of  time  may  tlafpe  between  the  a&s, 
no-  de'lrufli  e  of  the  ..nity  of  the  fable,  without  impairing  the  tffecl  of  the 
reprefen  ration  or  <'tfturbing  the  dream  of  reality;  Hut  that  no  fuch  change 
ca  i  be  made  in  <he  nvd  >!e  f  «ui  adt  without  'jury  to  both,  a>  the  chain  of 
err.ot.ions  n  uft  by  that  m- ans  be  broken,  a',  wtll  as  the  connection  of  ideas? 
;•>  i  th-  fn  ;Aat<>r  lef  nearly  in  the  Time  cool  and  u  fcngagcd  ilate  of  mind  as 
<  rered  the  theatre,  or  when  the  ad  began. 
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has  treated  each  fo  happily,  it  might  be  thought  he  had  ftu- 
died  that  alone.  Our  language  is  more  indebted  to  him  not 
only  for  words  and  phrafes,.  but  for  images,  than  to  any- 
other  writer  in  profe.  If  his  ftyle  has  any  fault,  it  is  want 
of  force. 

This  defeft  in  our  profe  compofition  was  fupplied  by  lord 
Bolingbroke  ;  who,  in  his  DiJJertatton  on  Parties,  in  his 
Letter  to  Sir  JVUliam  Wyndham,  and  in  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,  has  united  itrength  with  elegance,  and  energy  and  ele- 
vation with  grace.  It  is  not  poffible  to  carry  farther  the 
beauty  and  force  of  our  multifarious  tongue,  without  endan- 
gering the  one  or  the  other.  The  earl  ol  Chefterfield  is  per- 
haps more  elegantly  correct:,  and  gracefully  eafy,  but  he 
wants  the  fmews  of  his  mafrer  ;  and  if  Jonnfon,  on  fome 
fubje6ts,  appears  to  have  more  force  than  Bolingbroke,  he 
is  generally  deftitute  of  eafe.  His  periods  are  too  artincially 
arranged,  and  his  words  too  remote  from  common  ufe.  He 
writes  like  a  fcholar,  not  like  a  gentleman ;  like  a  man  whd 
had  mingled  little  with  the  world,  or  never  complied  with  its 
forms. 

What  Bolingbroke  performed  in  profe,  his  friend  Pope  ac- 
compliHied  even  more  fully  in  verfe.  Having  early  difco- 
vered  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  diligently  ftudied  the  poets 
who  had  written  before  him  in  his  native  tongue,  but  more 
efpecially  thofe  who  had  made  ufe  of  rhyme ,  not,  as  has 
been  invidioufly  infinuated,  that  he  found  his  genius  too  feeble 
to  give  vigour  to  blank  verfe,  but  becaufe  rhyme  was  the 
prevailing  mode  of  verification  when  he  began  to  turn  his 
mind  to  poetry.  The  public  had  not  yet  acquired  a  tafle  for 
the  majefty  of  Miltonic  numbers,  or  that  varied  harmony 
which  they  afford  to  the  delicate  and  claffical  ear.  He  feems 
therefore  to  have  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  Waller, 
Denham  and  Dryden. 

T  have  not  hitherto  had  occafion  to  mention  Denham. 
He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  was  little  infe&ed 
with  the  bad  tafte  of  his  age  His  defcriptive  poem,  entitled 
Cooper's  Hilly  is  ftill  defervedly  admired.  It  abounds  with 

natural 
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natural  images,  happily  blended  with  moral  reflections.  His 
flyle  is  clofe,  and  his  verification  vigorous.  The  following 
lines  will  exemplify  his  manner  of  writing  : 

"  My  eye,  defcending  from  the  HILL,  furveys 

"  Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  vallies  ftrays  ; 

"  Thames,  the  moft  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  fans 

"  By  his  old  Sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 

**  Haft'ning  to  pay  his  tribute  tb  the  fea, 

"  Like  Mortal  Life,  to  meet  Eternity. 

44  Though  with  thole  ftreajns  He  no  refemblance  holdf 

"  Whofe  foam  is  Amber  and  their  gravel  Gold, 

'*  His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  t'explore, 

**  Search  not  his  Bottom,  but  furvey  his  Shore." 

Pope  was  not  infenfible  to  the  merit  of  Denham's  verifi- 
cation, but  he  faw  the  necefnty  of  looking  nearer  to  his  own, 
time  for  a  matter.  And  he  found  fuch  a  matter  as  he  fought 
in  Dryden ;  who,  to  the  fweetnefs  of  Waller,  and  the 
ftrength  of  Denham,  has  added  a  compafs  of  verfe,  and  an 
energy  that  is  entirely  his  own..  Pope  accordingly  made  the 
verification  of  Dryden  his  model.  And  if  his  own  compo- 
fitions  have  not  ail  the  fire  of  the  Alexander's  Feaft,  the  eafy 
vigour  of  the  Abfalvm  and  AcJntapheJ^  or  the  animated  flow  of 
the  Fables  of  his  matter,  the  collected  force  c-nd  finer  poiiih 
of  his  numbers  ,  a  nicer  choice  of  words,  and  a  more  delicate 
andjuft,  though  lei s  bold  imagery,  entitle  him  to  all  the 
praife  that  can  porTibly  belong  to  an  emulous  imitator,  not 
ihveftcd  with  abfolulute  fuperiority :  while  new  flights  of 
fancy,  and  new  turns  of  thought  and  expreffion  ;  more  fen  • 
fibility  of  heart,  and  greater  elevation  of  mind,  with  a  clofer. 
attention  to  natural  and  moral  objects,  yield  him  all  the  re- 
quifites  of  a  rival  more  favoured  by  fortune,  and  more  zealous 
in  the  purfuit  of  fame.  'The  Kape  of  the  Lack,  the 
Eloife  to  Abelard,  the  Jl>fcffiah,  and  the  JE/ftv  on  Afan,  are 
not  only  the  finett  poems  of  their  kind  in  ours,  but  in  any 
modern  language. 

If  Pope's  veriification  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  of  too  much 

6  regularity. 
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Regularity.  He  generally  confines  the  fenfe,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  run  of  metrical  harmony  to  the  couplet.  This  prac- 
tice enabled  him  to  give  great  brilliancy  to  his  thoughts  and 
ftrength  to  his  numbers.  It  has  therefore  a  good  eiFecl:  in 
his  moral  and  fatirical  pieces  ;  though  it  certainly  offeuds  the 
ear,  when  often  repeated,  and  becomes  altogether  cloying 
in  long  poems,  but  especially  in  thofe  of  the  narrative  or  de- 
fcriptive  kind.  A  fault  fo  obvious,  though  committed  by 
himielf,  could  not  efcape  the  correct  tafte  and  keen  difcern- 
ment  of  Pope.  We  accordingly  find  in  his  tranflation  of 
Homer  (where  fuch  monotonous  uniformity  would  have 
been  inexcufable),  as  well  as  in  his  fanciful  pieces,  a  more 
free  and  varied  verification  often  attempted  with  fuccefs.  Two 
examples  will  be  fufficient  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light; 
to  (hew  both  his  manner  of  confining  his  fenfe  to  the  coup- 
let, and  of  extending  it  farther,  in  compofitions  of  a  differ- 
ent fpecies. 

"  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 

"  Not  a  iefs  pleafing,  though  lefs  glorious  care ; 

"  To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rough  a  gale, 

«*  Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  efTences  exhale  ; 

'*  To  draw  frefh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers, 

**  To  fteal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  mowers, 

"  A  brighter  wafh,"  &c.  Ra£e  of  the  Lock,  Cant.  li. 

*'  Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 

"  The  clofe-compa£ted  legions  urg'd  their  way  : 

"  Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  deftroy  ; 

"  Troy  charg'd  the  firft,  and  Heftor  firft  of  Troy. 

"  As  from  fome  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torne 

"  A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 

«'  (Which  from  the  ftubborn  ftone  a  torrent  rends), 

^  Precipitate  the  ponderous  mafs  defcends  ; 

*'  From  fteep  to  fteep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds, 

"  At  every  fliock  the  crackling  wood  refounds ; 

"  Still  gathering  ftrength,  it  fmokes  ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 

*'  Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  : 

«  There  flops—So  Heftor,"  £c.  '  Iliad,  xiii. 

Pope, 
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Pope,  in  a  word,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  unfuccefsfqi  at- 
tempts of  later  writers,  has  given  to  our  heroic  verfe  in  rhyme, 
all  the  freedom  and  variety  of  which  it  is  capable,  withoi^ 
freaking  its  ftruffure  or  impairing  its  vigour. 

Of  the  former  of  thefe  faults  examples  are  numerous 
among  the  poetical  fucceflbrs  of  Pope ;  but  one,  from  the 
writings  of  a  man  of  genius,  whence  hundreds  might  be  fe> 
Jecled,  will  ferve  to  illullrate  the  juftice  of  this  remark, 

"  And  are  there  Bards,  who  on  creation's  file 

"  Stand  rank'd  as  men,  who  breathe  in  this  fair  ifle. 

"  The  air  of  freedom,  with  fo  little  gall, 

«  So  low  a  fpirit,  proftrate  thus  to  fall 

"  Before  thefe  idols,  and  without  a  groan 

*'  Bear  wrongs,  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  ftone  ?r' 

Churchill'*  Independent, 

How  much  inferior  to  the  bold  interrogative  of  the  author  of 
the  Effay  on  Man  ! 

"  Who  knows  but  HE,  whofe  hand  the  Lightniiig  forms, 

"  Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  Storms, 

**  Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caefar's  mind, 

**  Or  turns  young  Ammon  loofe  to  fcourge  mankind  r" 

The  latter  fault  however,  want  of  vigour*  is  more  com- 
mon in  this  age  of  refinement.  Even  fuch  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing, though  eafy  and  flowing,  contradict  the  general  cha- 
racter of  our  language  and  verification,  that  of  compre- 
hending much  meaning  in  few  words. 

"  Of  that  enchanting  age  her  figure  feems, 
"  When  fmiling  Nature  with  the  vital  beams 
"  Of  vivid  Youth,  and  Pleafure's  purple  flame, 
"  Gilds  her  accomplifh'd  work,  the  female  frame-, 
"  With  rich  luxuriance  tender,  fweetly  wild, 
"  And  juft  between  the  woman  and  the  child." 

Could  any  one,  on  reading  thefe  much  admired  verfes* 
difcern  the  propriety  of  Rofcommon's  famous  metaphor  in 
fpeaking  of  English  poetry  ? 

"  The  weighty  Bullion  of  one  STERLING  line, 
"  Drawn  in  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  (hine." 

They 
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They  who  afpire  at  a  greater  compafs  of  harmony,  and 
who  are  ambitious  of  continuing  unbroken  its  winding 
ilream,  rmifl:  throw  afide  the  fetters  of  rhime. 

Born  with  a  ftrong  underftanding,  a  benevolent  heart, 
and  an  enthufiaftic  fancyr — with  all  the  powers  neceflary  to 
form  a  great  poet,  Thomfon  perceived  that  Pope  had  attain- 
ed the  fummit  of  excellence  in  that  mode  of  competition 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not,  however,  difcouraged. 
He  faw  there  were  other  paths  to  fame  ;  and  by  judicioufly 
making  choice  of  blank  verfe,  which  was  perfectly  fuited 
to  the  exuberance  of  his  genius,  to  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  to  the  boldnefs  of  his  metaphorical  images,  as 
well  as  to  the  minute  wildnefs  of  his  poetical  defcriptions, 
be  has  left  us  in  his  Sea  fins,  a  greater  .number  of  juft,  beau- 
tiful,  and  fublime  views  of  external  nature,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  all  other  poets  fi nee  the  days  of  Lu- 
cretius. 

Akenfide,  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  impreiTions  of  natural 
and  moral  beauty,  who  Purveyed  the  univerfe  with  a  truly 
benevolent  eye,  and  a  heart  filled  with  admiration  and  love 
of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  has  given 
us  in  his  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  a  delightful  Syftem  of  the 
Fhilofophyof  Tafte,  unfolded  in  all  the  pomp  of  Miltonic  verfe. 
And  Armftrong,  the  friend  of  Thomfon,  and,  like  Aken- 
fide, a  phyfician  by  profeiTion,  has  bequeathed  to  makind  a 
more  valuable  legacy,  in  his  Art  of  preferring  Health,  while 
he  has  furnimed  the  literary  world  with  a  more  claflical 
poem,  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  veriification,  than  either  the 
Seafons  or  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination.  After  fuch  profufe 
praife,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  compo- 
fition of  this  truly  elegant  writer. 

"  He  without  rior  in  the  balmy  feaft 

'«  Of  life,  the  wants  of  Nature  has  fupplied, 

"*  Who  rifes  cool,  ferene,  and  full  of  foul. 

"  But  pliant  Nature  more  or  lefs  demands, 

"  As  cuflom  forms  her  : — and  all  fudden  change 

*'  She  hates,  of  habit  even  from  bad  to  good. 

«  If 
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"  If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies, 

*'  From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  co^firm'd, 

tl  Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  ftage  by  ftage ; 

*4  Slow  as  the  fhadow  o'er  the  dial  moves  ; 

"  Slow  as  the  ftealing  progrefs  of  the  year." 

While  blank  verfe  was  thus  attaining  its  higheft  polifh 
tinder  the  profperous  reign  of  George  II.  and  defcriptive  and 
dida&ic  poetry  approaching  toward  perfection,  the  lighter 
walks  of  the  Mufe  were  by  no  means  negleded.  Akenfide, 
not  fatisfied  with  rivaling  Virgil  in  his  moft  finimed  work, 
entered  the  lifts  alfo  with  Horace  and  Pindar  ;  and  although 
he  has  not  equalled  the  courtly  gaiety  of  the  former,  or  the 
fublimity,  fire,  and  bold  digreffions  of  the  latter,  he  deferveS 
much  praife  for  having  given  us  the  firft  claflical  examples 
of  the  manner  of  both.  Nor  have  we  yet  many  finer  ftanzas 
in  our  language,  than  that  containing  the  charadter  of  Alcssus, 
in  Akenfide's  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry. 

««  Broke  from  the  fetters  of  his  native  land, 

"  Devoting  fliame  and  vengeance  to  her  Lords, 
"  With  louder  impulfe  and  a  threatening  hand 

"  The  Lefbian  patriot  fmites  the  founding  chords  :— 
"  Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train, 
'*  Ye  curs'd  of  Gods  and  freeborn  men, 

"  Ye  murderers  of  the  laws  ! 
"  Though  now  ye  glory  in  your  luft, 
44  Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dull, 
•*  Yet  time  and  righteous  Jove  will  judge  your  dreadul  caufe  !'* 

Collins  and  Gray  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  imitnthlg 
the  wild  enthufiam  of  Pindar  ;  though  it  mud  be  admitted* 
by  their  warmeit  admirers,  that  the  lyric  pieces  of  thefe  two 
poets  owe  their  celebrity  chiefly  to  a  ceratin  folenin  obfcit- 
rity,  throagh  which  their  meaning  occafionally  breaksj  wifh 
a  degree  of  poetic  fplendour  that  overpowers  the  faculties  of 
the  reader*  as  lightning  is  rendered  more  awful  by  the  inter- 
pofmg  darknefs  of  a  thunder-cloud.  In  Collins's  Odes,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  are  found  fome  ttuly  fublime  ftanzas  ;  efpecially  the 
firft  ftanza  in  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  the  firfl  in  that  to  Mercy, 
and  the  firft  in  that  to  Fear.  And  Gray's  Welch  Bard,  exa- 
mined as  a  whole,  has  great  merit,  whether  we  coniider  the 
variety  and  force  of  the  numbers,  or  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  imagery. 

But  none  of  our  lyric  poets  has  come  fo  near  to  the  phi- 
lofophic  good  humour  and  good  fenfe  of  Horace,  as  Aken- 
fide.  Nothing  can  be  more  happily  purfued  than  the  whole 
train  of  thinking  in  his  Ode  on  the  Winter  Solfiice.  After 
lamenting  the  deftru£tive  rage  of  the  elements,  he  proceeds 
thus : 

"  But  let  not  Man's  unequal  views 

"  Prefume  o'er  Nature  and  her  laws  ; 
**  'Tis  his  with  grateful  joy  to  ufe 

"  Th'  indulgence. of  the  SOVEREIGN  CAUSES 
t{  Secure  that  Health  and  Beauty  fprings 
*'  Through  this  majeftic  frame  of  things, 

"  Beyond  what  He  can  reach  to  know  j 
**  And  that  Heaven's  all-fubduing  will 

"  With  Good,  the  progeny  of  111, 

"  Attempereth  every  ftate  below." 

Nor  are  the  Pindaric  odes  of  this  poet  deftitute  of  dignity* 
though  that  dignity  confifts  lefs  in  pomp  of  language  than  in 
elevation  of  fentiment.  The  character  of  Milton,  in  the 
Ode  on  the  Power  of  Poetry,  addrefied  to  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, is  daringly  bold. 

"  Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  ftands, 

"  Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands  ; 

'*  Amid  the  toys  of  idle  ftate, 

"  How  fimply,  how  feverely  great ! 

*'  Then  turn,  and  while  each  weftern  clime 

"  Prefents  her  tuneful  fons  to  Time, 

"  So  mark  thou  Milton's  awful  name,"  &c. 

That  whole  ode  breathes  a  noble  fpirit  of  freedom;  <*  fuch 
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"  as,"  to  ufe  the  author's  own  words,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Mufe, 

"  When  Greece  to  Her  immortal  (hell 
"  Rejoicing  liiren'd,  God-like  founds  to  hear ; 

"  To  hear  the  fweet  Inftruftrefs  tell 
ct  (While  men  and  heroes  th  ong'd  around) 
"  How  life  its  nobleft  ufe  may  find, 
"  How  beft  for  freedom  be  refign'd, 
"  And  how,  by  Glory,  Virtue  fhall  be  crown 'd." 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  animating  fubjedt,  I  muft 
tranfcribe  the  opening  of  Collins's  Ode. to  Liberty,  which  has 
always  roufed  me  more  forcibly  than  any  thing  I  ever  read 
in.  any  language. 

"  Who  (hall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 

"•  And  call  in  folemn  founds  to  life, 
"  The  youths  whofe  locks  divinely  fpreading, 

"  Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  fullen  hue, 
"  At  once  the  breath  of  Fear  and  Virtue  fhedding, 

"  Applauding  Freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view?" 

The  conclufion  of  the  fame  ftanza,  containing  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  no  lefs  poetical,  but 
biftorically  falfe,  and  confequently  of  dangerous  tendency,  as 
it  may  communicate  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking  to  the  untu- 
tored mind. 

"  No  Freedom  !  no,  I  will  not  tell, 

"  How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face, 
"  With  heaviefl  found,  a  Giant-ftatue  fell, 

**  Pulh'd  by  a  wild  and  artlefs  race 

"  From  off  its  wide  ambitious  bafe ; 
*'  When  Time  his  Northern  fons  of  fpoil  awoke, 

"  And  all  the  blended  work  of  flrength  and  grace, 
<{  With  many  a  rude  repeated  ftroke, 
«  And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thoufand  fragments  broke." 

Now  the  truth  is,  That  long  before  this  event,  Rome  had 

not 
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not  only  loft  her  own  liberty,  but  bafely  infringed  upon  th<i 
liberties  of  other  nations  :  and  the  whole  empire  langui fried 
under  the  moft  enflaving  defpotifm.  The  description,  there- 
fore, though  confident  initfelf,  isfalfe  in  every  point  of  view; 
as  applied  to  the  Roman  empire.  And  Freedom,  infiead  of 
weeping  at  the  fall  of  Rome,  may  be  faid  poetically  to  have 
afMed  the  fans  of  the  frorth,  in  breaking  to  pieces  that 
Giant-flatus,  or  enormous  monarchy,  in  order  to  emanci- 
pate mankind  from  its  degrading  dominion  and  corrupting 
influence. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Akenfide,  Collins,  and  Gray, 
•were  perfecting  our  lyric  poetry,  a  new  turn  was  given  to 
bur  love-verfes  by  Hammond  ;  a  man  of  tafte  and  fenfibility; 
who  has  fuccefsfully  imitated  the  elegiac  manner  of  Tibul- 
lusj  and  given  to  his  amorous  felicitations  foft  melan- 
choly, entirely  in  unifon  with  the  tone  of  the  puffion,  and  a 
tendernefs  to  which  Waller  and  Prior  were  Grangers.  A 
fhort  extract  will  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations. 

"  With  thee  I  hdp'd  to  wafte  the  pleafmg  day, 
"  'Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  paft; 

"  Then,  old  with  love,  infenfibly  decay, 

"  And  on  thy  bofom  gently  breathe  my  lafi. 

"  I  fcorn  the  Lydian  river's  golden  wave, 
"  And  all  the  vulgar  charms  of  human  life  j 

<f  I  only  afk  to  live  my  Delia's  (lave, 
"  And  when  I  long  have  ferv'd  her— call  her  wife." 

This  fpecies  of  verification  is  happily  adapted  to  fuch  fub- 
jedts,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  to  the  contrary  by 
a  learned  and  dictatorial  critic  ;  for  although  "  the  quarter! 
'*  of  ten  fyllables,*'  in  alternate  rhyme,  is  capable  of  great 
ftrength  and  dignity,  though  it  may  be  condenfed  into  a  fo- 
lid  column,  in  commemoration  of  viclory,  it  can  alfo  be  di- 
lated with  more  facility  than  the  couplet,  into  a  loofe  float- 
ing veil  of  mourning,  or  breathed  into  a  tremulous  fymphony 
of  fond  complaint.  It  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  all 
fucceeding  elegiac  writers  of  any  eminence  ;  but  particularly 

VoL.V.  Ff  b.- 
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by  Gray,  in  his  celebrated  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church -Yard, 
and  by  Shenftone  in  thofe  excellent  moral  Elegies,  publifhed 
after  his  death,  which  do  fo  much  honour  both  to  his  head 
and  heart,  and  form  fo  fevere  a  fatire  on  his  want  of  ceeo- 
nomy. 

Shenftone  deferves  to  be  here  mentioned  on  another  ac- 
count. He  has  given  us  a  refined  fpecies  of  rural  poetry, 
with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquainted  ;  and  which,  if 
not  altogether  paftoral,  is  exceedingly  ^leafing.  It  is,  indeed, 
without  a  pun,  fometklng  letter  :  it  reprefents  the  manners  and 
the  fentiments  of  a  gentleman  reiiding  in  the  country,  inftead 
of  thofe  of  a  clown.  In  this  refpect,  it  does  not  differ  eflen- 
tially  from  the  paftorals  of  the  polifhed  and  courtly  Virgil, 
who  would  not  have  been  afhamed  to  have  owned  the  fel- 
lowing  elegant  lines : 

14  Can  a  bofom  fo  gentle  remain 

"  Unmov'd  when  her  Corydon  fighs  ? 
"  Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 

"  Thofe  plains  and  this  valley  defpife  ? 
"  Dear  regions  of  filence  and  fliade  ! 

"  Soft  fcenes  of  contentment  and  eafe  ! 
•A*  Where  I  could  have  happily  ftray'd, 

"  If  aught  in  her  abfence  could  pleafe  ? 
"  But  where  does  my  Phillida  dray  ? 

"  And  where  are  her  grotts  and  her  bowers  ? 
"  Are  the  groves  and  the  vallies  as  gay, 

**  And  the  fhepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 
*4  The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

'*  And  the  face  of  the  vallies  as  fine  ; 
<c  The  fwains  may  in  manners  compare, 
«  But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine.'* 

This  zealous  and  continued  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  our  poetry,  in  its  various  branches,  did  not  prevent  imagi- 
nation and  fentiment  from  flowing  in  other  channels.  A 
clafhcal  form  was  given  to  the  Comic  Romance  by  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  who  have  painted  modern  manners  with  great 
>  forca 
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force  of  colouring,  as  well  as  truth  of  delineation,  and  given 
to  the  ludicrous  features  of  life  alt  the  heightenings  of  wit, 
humour,  and  fatire. 

Richardfon,  no  lefs  claflical,  created  a  new  fpecies  of 
fiction,  which  may  be  called  the  Epic  of  Civil  Life ;  as  it 
exhibits,  in  an  extended  and  artfully  conftructed  fable,  and 
in  a  variety  of  ftrongly  marked  characters,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  different  paffions,  and  engaged  in  different  purfuits 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  meannefs  and  de- 
formity of  vice,  without  any  ludicrous  circumftance,  or  dif- 
play  of  warlike  exploits. 

The  principal  productions  of  thefe  authors,  under  the 
well-known  names  of  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  Clariffa  9,  and  Amelia,  feemed  for  a  time 
wholly  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  even  to  turn  the  heads 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  hiftories  of  Ro- 
bertfon  and  Hume  appeared,  and  romances  were  no  longer 
read.  A  new  tafte  was  introduced.  The  lovers  of  mere 
amufement  found>  That  real  incidents,  properly  felected  and 
difpofed,  fetting  afide  the  idea  of  utility,  and  real  characters 
delineated  with  truth  and  force,  can  more  itrongly  engage 
both  the  mind  and  heart  than  any  fabulous  narrative.  This 
tafle,  whjch  has  fmce  given  birth  to  many  other  elegant  hif- 
torical  produdtions,  fortunately  for  Englifli  literature,  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground. 

9.  Lovelace,  the  principal  male  character  In  this  celebrated  romance,  is  evi- 
•flently  a  copy  of  Row's  Lothario,  in  the  Fair  Penitent.  This  Dr.  Johnfon  owns, 
but  adds,  that  the  imitator  "  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  efFedt  of 
the  ficlicn.  Lothario  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  deipifed,  retains  too  much  of  the  reader's  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
fo-iver  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  cflcem  and  detejlation"  But  Dr. 
Beattie,  another  f  jrmidable  critic,  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  of  a  very 
different  opinion.  "  Richardfon's  Lovelace,"  fays  he,  f(  whom  the  reader 
ought  to  abominate  for  his  crimes,  is  adorned  with  youth,  beauty,  eloquence, 
wit,  and  every  intellectual  and  bodily  accomplishment ;  is  there  not  then  rea- 
foil  to  apprehend  fome  readers  will  be  more  inclined  to  admire  the  gay  pro- 
fligate, than  to  fear  his  punifliment  ?"  So  contentious  a  fciencc  is  criticifm!— • 
and  fo  little  reference  have  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  in  matters  of  tafte,  to 
any  common  itandard! 

F  f  $  I  mutt 
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I  muft  now  carry  forward  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  of  man- 
ners, and  of  thofe  branches  of  polite  literature  that  are  moft 
intimately  connected  with  both. 

The  immature  and  unexpected  death  of  queen  Anne  was 
friendly  to  the  Proeftant  Succefllon  :  for  it  is  certain  fhe  in- 
tended, as  I  have  had  occafion  to  ihew,  that  her  brother  fhould 
£11  the  Britifh  throne.  What  might  have  been  the  character 
of  the  reign  of  James  III.  it  is  impoflible  decidedly  to  fay-,  as 
he  was  never  invefled  with  the  adminiftration.  But  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe,  from  his  fuperftitious  bigotry,  that 
hfs  government  would  neither  have  been  favourable  to  civil 
nor  religious  liberty.  The  reign  of  George  I.  was  favourable 
to  both,  though  little  indulgent  to-  genius.  Unacquainted 
with  the  beauties  of  our  language,  and  utterly  deih'tute  of 
tafte,  like  moft  of  his  countrymen  in  that  age,  this  prince 
paid  no  attention  to  literature  o-r  the  Hberal  arts.  Literature, 
however,  made  vigorous  fhoots  by  the  help  of  former  cul- 
ture and  foil ;  but  manners  experienced  a  woeful  decline, 
and  the  arts  made  no  advance. 

In  confequence  of  the  timid,  but  prudent  policy  of  tha£ 
Veign,  the  martial  fpirit  was  in  a  manner  extinguimed  in 
England.  The  heads  of  the  Tory  faction  kept  at  a  diftance 
from  court,  as  in  the  reign  of  William  :  and  truth  obliges 
me  to  declare,  That  the  Tories  have  always  been  the  moft 
niuniricent  patrons  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  moll:  accompliih- 
ed  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom.  The  minhfters  of  George  I. 
were  Whigs.  Many  of  them  were  little  better  than  money- 
brokers,  and  the  South-Sea  fcheme  made  them  ftock-jobbers. 
The  rapid  revolution  of  property  occafioned  by  that  fcheme^ 
the  number  of  ancient  families  ruined,  and  of  the  new  ones 
raifed  to  opulence,  broke  down  the  diftinclion  of  ranks,  and 
gave  rife  to  a  general  profulion,  as  well  as  to  an  utter  difrs- 
gard  of  decency  and  refpect. 

The  corrupt  adminiflration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  when  every  man's 
virtue  was  fuppofed  to  have  its  price,  contributed  ftill  farther 
to  difTolve  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  nation  ;  while 

the 
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the  thriving  (late  of  manufactures,  and  a  vaft  influx  of  money 
by  trade,  produced  fuch  a  deluge  of  intemperance  among  the 
common  people,  that  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  interpofe 
its  authority,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  inordinate  ufe  of  fpirit- 
ous  liquors.  And  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  mili- 
tary force  was  often  neceffary  to  fupprefs  the  licentioufnefs 
of  riot;  which,  under  pretence  of  want,  occafioned  by  dearth 
of  provifions,  but  really  in  the  wantonnefe  of  abundance, 
long  diftraded  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  war,  which  was  begun  in  1755,  united  all  hearts  and 
all  hands  in  oppofing  the  common  enemy.  In  the  courfe  of 
that  glorious  war,  at  firft  fo  unpropitious,  the  relaxation  of 
manners  totally  difappeared.  The  national  fpirit  recovered 
its  tone.  Wifdom  was  found  in  the  cabinet,  and  ability  dif- 
played  itfelf  both  in  the  fenate  and  the  field.  Military  ar- 
dour rofe  to  heroifm,  and  public  virtue  to  the  utmoft  height 
of  patriotifm.  And  although  the  peace  of  Paris  did  not  pro- 
cure us  all  the  advantages  we  hadreafon  to  expedt,  it  yet  left  the 
Britifti  empire  great  and  flouriming ;  with  trade  confiderably 
augmented  ;  territory  immenfely  extended  ;  and  a  numerous 
body  of  brave  and  induftrious  people,  employed  in  fupplying 
\vith  manufactures  the  demands  of  commerce,  or  occupied 
in  the  labours  of  hufbandry. 

.In  times  of  fuch  great  national  profperity,  it  might  be  ex* 
pected  that  public  fpe&acles  would  be  numerous  and  fplendid, 
and  that  the  liberal  arts,  though  neglected  by  government, 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  patronifed  by  opu- 
lent individuals.  This  was  literally  the  cafe,  Befide  a  mag- 
nificent Italian  opera,  the  capital  fupported  two  Englifh 
th  eatres:  and  thofe  theatres  were  well  fupplied  with  new 
pieces,  the  profits  of  which  amply  recompenfed  the  labour 
of  their  authors. 

The  comedies  of  Steele  were  followed  by  thofe  of  Gibber, 
who  has  given  us,  in  his  Carele.fi  Hit/band,  a  finished  pic- 
ture of  polite  life.  The  formal  ftyle,  and  fententious  mora- 
Jity  of  Addifon's  Cato,  in  a  fmaller  or  greater  degree,  diftin- 
guifh  all  the  tragedies  of  Thomfcm.  The  tragedies  of 
F  f  3  Southern 
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Southern  and  Young  are  more  impaflioned,  though  in  other 
refpects  no  lefs  faulty.  Southern,  who  was  intimately  ao 
quainted  with  the  human  breaft,  has  fome  exquifitely  pathe- 
tic fcenes.  But  his  ftories  are  too  uniformly  diftreffing ; 
and  Oroonoko,  his  beft  piece,  is  interlarded  with  low  comedy. 
Ifabella,  written  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  has  fewer  faults, 
and  fewer  yet  many  beauties.  It  is  a  mournful  tale  in- 
deed ! — Young's  Revenge  has  great  merit.  The  fable  is 
well  conftructed,  the  ftylc  is  eafy  and  animated ;  the  charac- 
ters are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  poetic  fpirit  is  fupportcd 
throughout  the  piece.  But  it  has  few  of  the  genuine  charms 
of  nature,  and  too  many  of  thofe  terrible  graces,  which  have 
drawn  upon  our  ftage  the  imputation  of  barbarifm. 

The  hiftory  of  the  ftage  is  a  fubject  of  great  philofophical 
curiofity  ;  as  it  is,  in  every  nation,  intimately  connected  with 
the  hiftory  of  manners.     Even  from  the  mode  of  playing  in 
different  ages,  there  is  fomething  to  be  gathered  beyond  the 
gratification  of  idle  curiofity.     Our  tragic  actors,  before  the 
appearance  of  Garrick,  feemed  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  their  bufmefs.     As  they  could  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  obferve  the  motions,   and  ftill  lefs  to  hear  the  dif- 
courfe  of  royal  perfonages,  efpecially  on  great  and  moment- 
01:    fubjects,  or  while  under  the  influence  of  ftrong  paffions, 
they  had  recourfe   to   imagination  ;    and   gave   to   all   the 
fpeeches  of  fuch  exalted  characters,  and  by  habij:  to  thofe  of 
every  character,  an  inarticulate  deep-toned  monotony ;  which 
had  fmall  refemblance  to  the  human  voice,  accompanied  with 
a  flrutting  ftatelinefs  of  gefture,  that  was  altogether  preternatu- 
ral, but  which  they  miftook  for  majefly.     To  require  only 
the  tread  of  the  Jlagc  was  a  work  of  years. 

But  no  fooner  did  Garrick  fet  his  foot  upon  the  th  eatre 
than  this  difficulty  vanimed.  Having  a  found  judgment,  a 
juft  tafte,  and  keen  fenfibility,  with  a  difcernment  fo  acute 
as  to  enable  him  to  look  into  the  inmoft  reccfTes  of  the 
heart  ;  a  marking  countenance ;  an  eye  full  of  luftre  ;  a  fine 
ear ;  a  mufical  and  articulate  voice,  with  uncommon  power 
to  modulate  it  to  every  tone  of  paflion,  he  rofe  at  once  to 

the 
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the  height  of  his  profeflion,  and  taught  the  fympathifing 
fpedtators,  that  kings  and  heroes  were  men,  and  fpoke,  and 
moved,  and  felt,  like  the  reft  of  their  fpecies.  Other  players 
followed  his  eafy  and  natural  manner,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  theatrical  reprefentation. 

This  new  ftyle  of  acHng  introduced  a  new  tafte  in  writ- 
ing. Inftead  of  the  rant  and  fuflian  of  Dryden  and  Lee, 
which  the  old  players  delighted  to  mouth,  Garrick  and  hi>s 
difciples  difplayed  their  bewitching  power  of  moving  the 
paflions  chiefly  in  the  pathetic  and  awful  fcenes  of  Shak- 
fpeare  and  Otway,  to  which  they  drew  more  general  admira- 
tion* And  Aaron  Hill,  a  great  promoter  of  natural  playing, 
having  adapted  to  the  Englifh  ftage  feveral  of  the  elegant 
and  interefting  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  gave  variety  to  th.eatri- 
cal  exhibitions.  In  the  Zara  and  the  Mcrcpe  he  was  parti- 
cularly fuccefsful.  Originals  were  compofed  in  the  fame 
juft  tafte.  Among  thefe,  we  ftill  fee  with  pleafure  the  Game- 
ftcr,  Douglas,  and  BarbaroJJa.  The  Elfrida  and  Caraffacus 
of  Mafon,  and  the  Medea  of  Glover,  are  equally  pregnant 
with  nature  and  pafiion.  Written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  worthy  of  the  Athenian  ftage,  they  have  all  been 
reprefented  on  that  of  London  with  applauie  ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  made  us  converts  to  the  ancient  manner. 

The  genius  of  Garrick  as  an  a6lor,  was  not  confined  to 
tragedy.  In  many  parts  of  comedy  he  was  no  lefs  excellent ; 
and  his  tafte,  and  his  fituation  as  a  manager,  enabled  him 
to  draw  to  light  feveral  neglected  pieces  of  great  merit, 
The  comic  mufe,  however,  was  backward  in  her  favours  for 
a  time.  We  had  few  new  comedies  of  any  merit  till  Hoadly 
produced  the  Sufpzcions  Hufband,  and  Foofe  thofe  inimitable 
ftctchcs  of  real  life,  which  were  fo  long  the  delight  of  the 
town,  and  have  juftly  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Englifh 
Ariftophanes.  At  length  Coltnan,  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and 
Clandcjl'me  Marriage,  united  the  humour  of  Plautus  to  the 
elegance  of  Terence,  and  our  comedy  ieemed  to  be  perfect- 
ed. But  a  new  fpecies  of  comedy  has  fmce  been  imported 
from  France ;  in  which,  as  often  happens  in  the  great  drama 
Ff  4  o* 
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of  the  woi Id,  ludicrous  and  Interefting  circumftances  are 
blended,  and  fcenes.  ot"  humour  interchanged  with  thofe  of 
fcntimenr.  Kelly's  Falfe  Delicacy,  and  Cumberland's  Wcjl 
Indian,  are  precious  pieces  in  this  new  tafte. 

Beiides  its  connection  with  manners  and  literature,  the 
ftage  has  an  intimate  alliance  with  painting  and  mufic.  Of 
this  alliance  the  Englifh  ftage  has  not  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage, or  that  which  is  derived  from  machinery  and  architec- 
ture. Our  whole  fcenery  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
theatre  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  alfo  our  theatrical 
wardrobe,  as  our  dreffes  certainly  are  better  adapted  to  the 
characters  which  the  actors  reprefent.  The  cojlume  is  pre- 
ferved  more  perfectly  on  ours  than  on  any  other  ftage  I0. 

The  effect  of  our  landfcapes  and  fea-pieces,  by  the  power 
•  of  perspective,  and  the  cxti'infic  help  of  illumination  and  oh- 
Jcytity,  is  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  nature ;  and  thefe 
enchanting  fcenes,  in  conjunction  with  mufic  and  dancing, 
giye  to  the  muts  drama  an  illufive  charm,  a  deception  that 
is  altogether  necromantic.— A  word  here  of  dancingC 

The  art  of  dancing  has  of  late  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  neighbours  on  the 
continent ;  fo  as  not  only  to  keep  time  to  mufic  in  graceful 
motion,  but  to  be  at  the  fame  time  expreflive  of  a  feries  of 
action,  and  a  fluctuation  of  paffion.  As  human  beings, 
however,  endowed  with  the  diftihguiihing  faculty  of  fpeech, 
let  us  not  fet  too  high  a  value  upon  this  light-heeled  corpo- 
real language,  which  it  is  pofTible  to  teach  even  fo  rude  an 
animal  as  a  bear  ;  and  in  which,  a$  far  as  it  is  mimetic  of 
hunting  or  war,  its  two -favourite  fubjects,  an  American  fa- 
vage  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  Siingfby,  V'eftris,  or 
Heinel.  Theatrical  mufic  deferves  more  attention. 

Mufic  formed  an  efTential  part  of  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments of  the  ancients.  In  thole  of  the  moderns,  and  efpe- 
cialiy  in  ours,  it  was  long  only  an  occaiional  auxiliary.  Our 

10.  This  beautiful  propriety,  which  gives  fo  much  truth  to  good  a&ing,  we 
ow,e  chiefly  to  the  clalfical  taile  and  enlightened  underflanding  of  Garrick. 

firft 
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firft  fuccefsful  mufical  piece,  the  celebrated  Beggar's  Opera 
of  Gay,  is  faid  to  have  been  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Italian 
opera  ;  though  I  am  fully  perfuaded  the  author  fqrefaw  the 
pleafure  the  Comic  Opera  would  afford  to  an  Engliih  dudi- 
cnce,  independent  of  that  circumftance,  and  only  called  in 
the  contraft  of  character,  in  order  to  procure  a  more  ready 
reception  to  his  new  drama.  If  burlefque  had  been  his  chief 
pbjecl,  he  would  have  made  Macheath  and  all  his  gang 
warble  Italian  airs. 

Gay,  on  the  contrary,  adapted  the  words  of  his  fongs  to, 
pative  tunes.  Thefe  tunes  had  all  been  heard  by  moft  of 
the  audience  in  early  life,  when  the  mind  was  free  from, 
care  ;  in  the  fcenes  of  rural  innocence,  or  the  walks  of  gay 
frolic,  when  the  youthful  heart  beat  high  with  ambitious 
Jiope,  or  repofed  in  the  luxury  of  infantine  parTion ;  while 
reafon  was  loft  in  dreams  of  ineffable  delight,  and  fancy  was 
fed  with  illufions  of  unchangeable  love.  Every  tune  re 
called  fome  agreeable  feeling,  or  former  happy  ftate  of  mind. 
The  effecl:  of  the  mufic  was  accordingly  altogether  magical; 
and  it  would  have  been  ftill  greater,  if  the  airs  had  been  furig 
by  perfons  whom  the  audience  could  have  loved  or  refpecled. 
But  as  this  was,  not  the  cafe,  the  Beggars  Opera,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  mufical  enchantment,  had  a  very  immoral  ten- 
dency. It  ferved  to  dignify  the  character  of  a  highwayman, 
and  to  familiarize,  and  even  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  fuch 
flagitious  fcenes  as  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  diftant  abhor- 
pnce  ;  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  robbers,  whores,  and  thieves  ; 
their  levity  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  and  their  indifference  at 
the  profpecl:  of  ignominiouflv  paying  the  debt  of  juftice  on 
Tyburn-tree  /—Nor  was  this  all.  The  author,  by  putting 
into  the  mouths  of  fuch  wretches  not  only  the  tunes,  but  a 
parody  upon  the  words  of  fome  of  our  moft  admired  love- 
fongs,  threw  a  flronger  ridicule  upon  genuine  pafTion  and 
virtuous  tendernefs  than  upon  the  Italian  opera. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  mufical  piece, 
we  had  no  other  comic  opera  of  any  merit  for  many  years. 
The  fingularity  of  the  fubje&,  and  the  continued  applaufe 

paid 
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paid  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  deterred  imitation  and  precluded 
rivalry.  In  the  mean  time  the  famous  Handel,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Opcra-houfe,  brought 
on  the  Englifh  ftage  a  new  fpecies  of  mufical  drama,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Oratorio,  and  in  which  he  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  combining  harmony,  to  the  delight  and 
aftonifhment  of  the  whole  mufical  world.  But  the  Oratorio, 
which  has  already  loft  its  hold  of  the  public  tafte,  has  fo 
many  radical  defecls,  as  a  theatrical  entertainment,  as  muft 
for  ever  prevent  it  from  being  in  general  requeft.  It  has 
fable  and  dialogue,  but  neither  action,  fccnery,  nor  cha- 
racleriftical  drcfiTes. 

Dr.  Arne,  fenfiblc  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Oratorio, 
attempted  to  infpire  his  countrymen  with  a  tafte  for  the 
Serious  Opera.  With  this  view,  he  fet  to  excellent  mufic, 
•and  brought  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  a  tranflation  of  the  Ar- 
taxerxes,  of  Metaftafio  ;  which  was  received  with  the  mod 
enthufiaftic  applaufe,  and  is  ftill  a  favourite  performance. 
Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  we  have  no  other  ferious 
opera  that  is  fo  much  as  tolerated.  Mufical  tragedy  is  hap- 
pily little  fuiteJ  to  the  general  tafte  of  an  Englifh  audience, 
which  requires  a  more  mafculine  composition. 

Our  mufical  comedy  has  made  greater  progrefs.  It  hath 
been  much  refined  and  improved,  by  the  excluiion  of  profli- 
gate manners,  and  by  jucliciouily  intermixing  fcenes  of  fenti- 
ment  with  thofe  of  humour  ;  as  in  Love  in  a  Village,  the 
Duenna^  and  fomc  other  pieces  of  a  limilar  kind,  which  have 
defcrvedly  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Even  thcfe, 
however,  appear  to  be  lofmg  ground.  Many  of  our  Comic 
Operas  are  already  transformed  into  after-pieces,  and  as  fuch 
they  will  always  pleafe. 

Since  the  charm  of  novelty  has  ceafed,  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  people  of  England  feems  itill  to  require  aftandard  comedy 
or  tragedy,  as  their  principal  theatrical  difli : — and  mufic  has 
other  walks  to  occupy.  The  grand  concerts  in  the  capital, 
and  in  every  confiderable  town  in  the  kingdom,  afforded 
ample  fcope  to  native  cornpofers;  whilft  the  Opera-houfe, 

or 
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or  Italian  theatre,  calls  forth  all  the  talents  of  foreign  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  all  the  powers  of  execution,  both  vocal  and 
inflrumental,  by  the  mod  liberal  rewards,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  advances  of  the  other  arts  confidared  as  elegant, 
in  England,  during  the  prefent  century,  opens  a  wide  field 
for  investigation.)  at  which  I  can  only  glance.  Nor  am  I  re-, 
quired  to  enter  deeply  into  k  by  my  fubjedt ;  a  general  view 
of  improvement  being  the  fole  purpofe  of  this  letter.  The 
improvements  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  I 
have  already  carried  forward  by  anticipation,  in  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  Commerce11 ;  though  perhaps  1  have  not  been 
fufficicntly  particular  in  fome  articles,  fuch  as  the  great  peiv 
feclion  to  which  the  printing  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  has 
been  carried,  fo  as  to  furpafs  in  beauty  thofe  of  India ;  or  of 
paper  for  the  lining  of  rooms,  which  has  been  taught  (o  imi- 
tate velvet  and  fattin,  and  even  to  rival  tapeflry.  Nor  ought 
I  to  omit  the  tafte  and  fancy  difplayed  in  the  patterns  of  our 
figured  filks ;  or  in  our  carpets,  which  vie  with  thofc  of 
Perfia  in  fabric,  equal  them  in  luftre,  and  exceed  them  in  har- 
mony of  colours. 

Our  fepulchral  monuments,  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century 
were  mere  mafonry,  and  executed  in  a  very  bad  tafte.  The 
excellent  carvings  of  Gibbons  in  wood  excepted,  we  had  pro- 
perly no  fculpture.  Kneller,  our  only  painter  of  any  emi- 
nence, was  a  foreigner,  and  employed  himfelf  chiefly  on 
portraits.  Ryfbrach,  Scheemaker,  and  Roubiliac,  who  have 
iince  adorned  Weftm in fler- Abbey  with  many  fculpturcd  mo- 
numents worthy  of  antient  Greece,  alfo  were  foreigners. 
We  were  more  fortunate  in  native  architects. 

Jnigp  Jones  found  a  fucceflbr  not  unworthy  of  hirr /elfin 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  rendered  immortal  by  the  plan  of  St. 
Paul's  and  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbroke  ;  exclufive  of  his  other 
great  defigns — of  that  of  Greenwich  Hofpital  or  the  additions 
to  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court. 

Wren  was  fucceeded  by  the  clafTical  lord  Burlington,  a 
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liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  no  contemptible  profeffor,  and 
by  the  ponderous  but  inventive  Kent ;  whofe  plan  of  Hoik- 
ham,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter  in  Norfolk,  and  his 
temple  of  Venus  in  Stowe  Gardens,  if  he  had  defigned  no- 
thing elfe,  would  entitle  him  to  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
modern  architects.  But  Kent  has  been  greatly  furpaiTed,  in 
architecture,  by  fir  William  Chambers,  Wyat,  Adam,  and 
others,  who  have  adorned  the  capital  and  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  with  edifices  in  the  pureft  tafte  of  antiquity  ;  who 
have  united  elegance  with  conveniency,  and  lightnefs  with 
folidiry.  Nor  fhould  Milne  be  forgot,  to  whom  we  are  in* 
debted  for  Blackfriar's-bridge,  a  work  to  which  antiquity 
can  offer  no  parallel I2. 

We  have  at  prefent  native  ftatuaries  of  confiderable  merit. 
But  Bacon  and^Nollikens  have  yet  produced  nothing  equal 
to  the  Hercules  of  Ryfbrach,  Scheemaker's  Shakefpeare,  or 
the  Handel  and  Newton  of  Roubiliac  I3. 

Hogarth,  the  rirft  eminent  Englifh  painter,  if  we  except 
Scott,  who  excelled  in  fea-pieces,  may  be  faid  to  have 
formed  a  new  fchool.  Above  the  Flemifh  comic  painters, 
who  fervilely  copy  low  life,  or  debafe  it  into  farce,  and  be- 
jow  the  beft  Italian  matters,  who  generally  draw  exalted 
characters,  and  elevate  human  nature,  as  far  as  it  was  pof- 
tible  for  men  degraded  by  civil  and  religious  flavery,  HE  de- 

11.  Weftminfler  bridge,  not  perhaps  Icfs  noble,  though  furely  lefs  elegant, 
•way  executed  after  the  plan  of  a  Frenchman. 

13.  Of  thefe  celebrated  flatues,  the  mod  excellent  is  the  Hercules,  compiled 
from  various  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  (which  the  fculptor  fuppofed  to  be 
mod  truly  formed)  of  feven  or  eight  of  the  flrongeft  and  beft  made  men  in 
England,  chiefly  champions  in  the  amphitheatre  for  bruifing,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Newton  of  Roubiliac  has  alfo 
great  merit ;  but  Mr.  H.  Walpolc  thinks  '<  the  air  is  a  little  too  pert  for  fo 
•'  grave  a  man."  But  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  of  tafte  and  genius,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

"  Behold  !  (a  prifm  within  his  hands) 
"  Alforl'd  in  thought  great  Neu  ton  (lands, 
*'  Such  was  his  brotv  and  look  fe rene , 
"  fiisyprMW  frit  and  f^"/'f'g  wierjt 

ODH  TO  StL'LPTt-Rr. 
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lineates,  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  the  ludicrous  features  of 
middling  life ;  with  as  much  truth  and  force  as  either,  and 
with  a  more  direcl:  view  to  a  moral  purpofe.  They  who 
are  in  doubt  about  this  matter  need  only  confult  his  Harlot's 
Progrcfs,  his  Rake's  Progrefs,  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and 
his  Stages  of  Cruelty. 

But  Hogarth  knew  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  defign,  the 
delicacy  of  drawing,  or  the  magic  of  colours.  Thefe  were 
referved  for  Englim.  painters  of  a  higher  order.  As  the  moft 
excellent  of  thofe  are  now  living,  I  fliall  not  enter  into  a 
particular  eftimate  of  their  merit ;  but  obferve,  in  general, 
That  if  they  have  not  attained  all  the  force  of  colouring, 
truth  of  drawing,  and  llrength  of  expreffion,  to  be  found  in 
the  greateft  Italian  naafters,  they  have  made  ample  amends 
by  the  judicious  choice  of  their  fubje&s.  Inftead  of  cruci- 
fixions, flagellations,  laft  fuppers,  and  holy  families,  they 
have  given  fecond  life  to  heroes  and  legiilators.  They  have 
made  public  virtue  vifible  in  fome  of  its  moft  meritorious 
a£ts:  they  have  painted  as  became  the  fons  of  freedom.  Nor 
need  I  be  afraid  to  affirm,  That  Copley's  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Weft's  Departure  of  Rcgulus,  his  Pennsylvania  Charter,  and 
his  Death  of  Wolfe,  to  fay  nothing  of  Reynold's  Ugolino,  fill 
the  mind  with  nobler  ideas,  and  awaken  the  heart  to  more 
generous  emotions,  than  were  ever  communicated  by  the 
pencil  of  any  flave  that  kneeled  at  the  altar  of  fuperftition l4. 

14.  "  Since  ajfcfiions  of  every  Und  are  equally  within  the  painters  po-wer," 
fays  Quin&ilian,  "  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  apply  himfelf  to  excite 
"  only  fuch  as  at  fuiptrvuxi  to  good  morals.""  (Injl.  Otat.  lib.  xi.)  And  Arif- 
totle,  amongft  other  inftructions,  gives  it  in  charge  lo  the  governors  of  youth, 
n  that  they  allow  them  to  fee  no  pictures  hut  thofe  which  have  fach  moral 
*  tendency."  (Potit.  lib.  viii.)  The  reafon  of  this  caution  is  founded  in  the 
depths  of  philofophy,  in  an  equal  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  arts ;  for  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  That  whatever  addrefles 
Itfelf  immediately  to  the  eye  by  an  aclual  representation  of  objefJs,  muft  affetf  thc 
youtbful  min<!t  and  indeed  all  minds,  bat  efpecially  the  leaft  cultivated,  more 
than  any  form  of  words,  or  combination  of  articulate  founds^  Jigmjicant  of  ideas 
merely  by  convsxtion.  Yet  we  are  told  by  a  noted  connoifleur,  "  That  pi&utts 
*'  cannot  adapt  thcmfelves  to  the  m-anefl  capacities,  as  unhappily  the  tongue  can." 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  X. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  embellishment,  engraving,  of 
which  painting  may  be  faid  to  be  the  prototype,  has  not 
made  lefs  progrefs  in  England  during  the  prefent  century 
than  the  parent  art.  Hiflorical  pictures  can  only  become 
the  property  of  the  rich  and  great.  And  they  are  very  liable 
befide  to  be  injured  by  time  or  accident.  Hence  the  utility 
of  engraving  in  plates  of  copper.  It  multiplies  copies  at  a 
moderate  price ;  and  its  reprefentations,  if  lefs  perfect  than 
thofe  of  the  pencil,  are  more  compact  and  durable.  We 
have  excellent  prints  of  all  our  own  capital  paintings,  and 
alfo  of  molt  of  thofe  of  the  greatefk  Italian  matters.  At  the 
head  of  our  native  improvers  of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  art, 
we  mud  ever  place  Strange  and  Woollet.  The  firft  excels 
chiefly  in  copying  human  figures,  the  latter  in  landfcape* 
They  have  both,  at  prefent,  feveral  formidable  rivals  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  and  the  late  unhappy  Ryland  was  perhaps 
equal  to  either. 

We  have  yet  another  flourifhing  art,  defervedly  confidered 
as  liberal,  and  which  is  of  Englilh  origin,  unlels  we  ihould 
allow  the  Chinefe  to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  honour  of 
the  invention;  namely  MODERN  GARDENING,  or  the  ait 
of  painting  a  field  with  natural  and  artificial  objects,  dif- 
pofed  like  colours  upon  a  canvas.  For  this  art,  which  was 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
tafte  and  genius  of  Kent.  He  taught  us  to  imitate  nature, 
or  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  aft  upon  her  plan,  in  forming 
our  pleafure-grounds,  initead  of  impreffing  upon  every  na- 
tural object  the  hard  ilamp  of  art ;  he  taught  us,  that  the 
perfection  of  gardening,  confifts  in  humouring  and  adorning, 
not  in  conflraining  or  difguifing  nature  ;  consequently,  that 
flraight  walks,  regular  parterres,  circular  and  fquare  pieces 
of  water,  and  trees  cut  in  the  ihape  of  animals,  are  utterly 
inconfiflcnt  with  true  tafte.  la  a  word,  the  whole  fecret  of 
Modern  Gardening  confifts  in  making  proper  ufe  of  natural 
fcenery  ;  wood  and  water,  hill  and  valley,  in  conjunction 
with  architecture ;  fo  as  to  give  beauty  and  variety  to  the. 
cmbeliiihed  ground,  and  in  judicioully  veiling  and  expof- 
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ing  the  furrounding  country  :  in  contracting  the.  luxuriant 
meadow  with  the  barren  heath,  the  verdant  flops  with  the 
rugged  deep,  the  fylvan  temple  with  the  ruined  tower  ;  the 
meandering  rill  with  the  majeftic  river,  and  the  fmooth  fur- 
face  of  the  lake,  or  artificial  fea,  with  Nature's  moil  fublim* 
object,  a  view  of  the  boundlefs  and  ever-agitated  ocean. 

Milton  feems  to  have  had  a  diftmct  idea  of  this  kind  of 
gardening,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  particular  fpot. 

"  Through  Eden  went  a  river  large  ; 
"  Nor  cliangd  his  courfe,  but  through  t\\tfliaggy  hill 
**  Pafs'd  underneath  ingulph'd  ;  for  God  had  thrown 
44  That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais'd 
44  Upon  the  rapid  current, — which  through  veins 
44  Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  third  updrawn, 
44  Rofe  a  frejh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
«  Watered  the  garden. 

"  From  that  fapphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks^ 
w  Rolling  on  orient  pea  I  zntifands  of  gold^ 
44  With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  JJiadcs, 
"  Ran  neftar;  vijiting  each  plant  and/^ 
44  Flowers  worthy  of  paradife ;  which  not  nice  art 
44  In  beds  and  curious  -knots,  but  nature  boon 
44  Poured  forth  profufe  on  /////,  and  dale,  and  plain  ; 
*4  Both  where  the  morning  fun  firft  warmly  f mote 
44  The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  jhade 
4*  Imbroivn  d  the  noon- tide  boiucrs." 

This  is  certainly,  to  ufe  the  poet's  own  words,' "  a  happy 
rural  fcene  of  various  view  IS."  But  Milton,  like  all  the 
gardeners  of  his  time,  or  of  thofe  which  had  preceded  it, 

15.  Tjie  reCcmbLjnce  of  Milton's  Eden  to  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  modern 
tafte,  was  iirft  noticed  by  the  late  penetrating  lord  Kaims,  in  chap.  judv.  of 
his  Elements  of  Criticffm,  printed  in  1762.  "Milton,"  fays  he,  "juftlypre- 
"  fers  the  grand  tafte  to  that  of  regularity ;"  and  he  quotes  part  of  the  abovs 
extract,  in  confirmation  of  his  remark.  Yet  Mr.  H.  V/alpolc,  in  retailing 
thf.  fame  obfervation,  almofl  twenty  years  later,  lecras  to  ailume  to  hinifelf 
the  merit  of  it,  and  to  cort£rat"!;ue  hinifelf  as  if  he  had  b.-en  niulang  an  inj* 
portaut  difcovery. 

confines 
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confines  his  paradife  within  high  boundaries,  and  confequently 
excludes  diftant  and  rude  profpe&j  the  grand  charm  in  mo-* 
dern  gardening  ;  for 

^  the  champaign  head 
"  Of  ajlecp  iviUerncfs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
**  With  thicket  over-grown,  grotefque  and  wild  ! 
"  Accefs  denied  ;  and  overhead  up  grew 
"  Infuperable  height  of  loftiejijhade^ 
*4  Cedar,  and  pirie,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm.'* 

The  man  who  firfl  threw  down  the  garden-wall,  and 
funk  the  foffe,  whether  Kent  or  Bridgeman,  may  be  truly" 
faid  to  have  broke  the  fpell  that  enabled  the  necromancer 
Art  to  hold  the  fair  damfel  Nature  fo  long  in  chains,  and  to 
have  made  the  terraqueous  globe  but  one  great  garden* 
From  that  moment,  beauty  began  to  connect  itfelf  with  uti- 
lity, and  grandeur  with  rufHc  labour ;  the  pleafure-ground 
with  the  paflured  and  cultivated  fieldj  the  gravel-walk  with 
the  public  roadj  and  the  garden-lake  with  the  navigable  ca- 
nal and  the  fea  ;  that  glorious  fountain  of  univerfal  commu* 
nication  among  men,  which  enables  the  philofopher,  the 
merchant,  and  the  mariner,  to  vifit  every  fhore,  and  makes 
all  things  common  to  all. 

"While  our  countrymen  were  thus  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  extending  the  circle  of  the  arts,  and  in  embellifhing  exter- 
nal nature,  fcience  was  not  neglected  :  they  were  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  of  the  operation  of  the 
human  mind.  Locke  and  Newton  have  had  their  fuccefTors, 
as  well  as  Drvden  and  Milton.  Halley  illuilrated  the  theory 
of  the  tides,  and  increafed  the  catalogue  of  the  ftars  ;  while 
Maclaurin  made  great  progrefs  in  algebra,  and  Gregory  re- 
duced aftronomy  to  a  regular  fyftem.  Thefe  men  of  genius 
have  been  fucceeded  by  very  able  mathematicians ;  but  the 
aera  of  difcovery  in  mathematics  feems  to  be  paft.  More 
advance  has  been  made  in  other  fcienceSj  with  which  New- 
ton was  little  acquainted.  The  vegetable  fyftem  of  Tull  has 
7  kd 
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Jed  to  the  greateft  improvements  in  agriculture  ;  and  the 
bold  difcoveries  of  Franklin,  in  electricity,  may  be  faid  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  new  fcience.  With  the  purpofe  to  be 
ferved  by  many  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  at  prefent  fo 
ftrongly  engage  the  attention  of  philofophers,  we  are  yet  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  in  regard  to  the  electric  principle  itfelf. 
But  the  beneficial  efFecls  of  electricity  in  many  medical 
cafes,  and  the  invention  of  metallic  conductors,  by  which 
buildings  and  {hips  are  preferved  from  the  destructive  force 
of  lightning,  entitle  it  to  notice  in  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
fociety,  fhould  it  even  otherwife  difappoint  the  hopes  of  its 
fond  admirers. 

Among  the  fucceflors  of  Locke,  Hume  is  entitled  to  the 
firft  place.  Not  that  his  metaphyfical  inquiries  are  more 
acute  than  thofe  of  Berkeley,  Baxter,  Hartley,  or  perhaps  of 
Reid  ;  but  that  his  difcoveries,  like  thofe  of  his  great  matter, 
have  a  more  intimate  relation  to  human  affairs — are  of  uni- 
verfal  application  in  fcience,  and  clofely  connected  with 
the  leading  principles  of  the  arts.  His  beautiful  analyiis  of 
the  ASSOCIATION  of  IDEAS,  which  he  comprehends  under 
three  general  heads,  namely,  Refcmblancc,  including  contrail, 
Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  Caufe  or  Ejfcfl.  And  his 
ingenious  Theory  of  the  Pajficns,  or  the  COMMUNICATION 
of  EMOTIONS,  immediately  laid  the  ft  undalion  of  that  PHI- 
LOSOPHY of  the  FINE  ARTS,  which  vfc^afterward  formed 
into  a  fyftem  by  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticifm^ 
and  which  has  fince  been  illustrated  by  many  elegant  writers. 
**  But  none  of  thofe  writers  has  illuftrated  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Flume  fo  happily  as  himfelf.  They  may  be  faid,  indeed, 
only  to  have  written  commentaries  on  his  illuftrations.  One 
example  will  juftify  this  remark.  The  fubjedt  is  Unity  vf 
AcliQK)  about  which  all  critics,  after  Ariftotle,  had  talked  fo 
much,  and  to  fo  little  purpofe,  while  they  dire  fled  not  their 
tajlc  or  fentiment  by  the  accuracy  of  philcfopky.  "  It  appears," 
fays  he,  "  That  in  all  production?,  as  well  as  the  epic  and 
"  tragic,  there  is  a  certain  UNITY  required,  if  we  would  pro- 

VOL,  V.  G  g  «  duce 
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"  duce  a  work  which  will  give  any  lafting  entertainment  to 
"  mankind.  An  annalift  or  hiftorian,  who  fhould  undertake 
"  to  write  the  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  during  any  century, 
"  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of  Contiguity  in  time 
*'  and  place.  All  events,  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
"  fpace,  and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  defign, 
"  though  in  other  rcfpecls  different  and  unconnected.  They 
"  have  ftill  a  fpecies  of  unity  amid  all  their  diverfity.  But 
"  the  moft  ufual  fpecies  of  connexion^  among  the  different 
<l  events  which  enter  into  any  narrative  composition^  is  that  of 
"  Caufe  and  Effctf  ;  while  the  hiftorian  traces  the  feries  of 
"  aflions  according  to  their  natural  order,  remounts  to  their 
"fecret  fprings  and  principles t  and  delineates  their  moft  remote 
"  confequcnces" 

If  Mr.  Hume  was  happy  in  illuftrating  his  metaphyfica! 
fyftem,  he  was  yet  more  fuccefsful  in  exemplifying  it.  His 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary  EITays,  are  perfect  models  of 
philofophical  investigation.  He  is  altogether  logical,  with- 
out the  logical  forms  :  he  unites  the  plain  perfpicuity  of 
Locke  to  the  fynthetic  precifion  of  Wollafton  and  the  ana- 
lytical accnracy  of  Harris.  But  this  great  man,  who  has 
carried  human  reafoning  to  the  utmoft  point  of  perfection, 
has  endeavoured,  by  fcepticat  doubts,  to  defiroy  the  certainty 
of  all  reafoning,  and  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  attack  upon  the  latter 
leads  to  a  very  curious  and  important  inquiry ;  "  the  State 
"  of  Chriftianity  in  England  during  the  Prefent  Century." 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  fubject,  by  wa^r 
of  termination  to  this  view  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society. 

That  general  toleration,  which  was  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  the  Revolution,  gave  birth  to  great  freedom  ofdif- 
cuflion  relative  to  religious  matters.  The  crowd  of  fe6taries, 
no  longer  held  together  by  the  common  bond  of  perfecution, 
or  reftruined  by  fear  from  unveiling  thefuppofed  errors  of  the 
church,  entered  into  a  bold  inveftigation  of  the  fublime  myf- 
teries  of  Chriftianity.  And  the  apoftles  of  each  fevt  keenly 

centered 
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cenfured  the  tenets  of  all  who  prefumed  to  differ  from  them 
on  any  parricular  point.  Numberlefs  difputes  were  hotly 
agitated  about  do&rines  of  no  importance  to  the  rational 
Chriftian. 

But  this  pious  warfare  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  alive  the 
fervour  of  zeal,  either  in  the  church  or  among  the  diflenters, 
in  a  ftate  of  unlimited  liberty  of  confcience.  A  general  mo- 
deration began  to  prevail,  and  the  more  enlightened  fectaries 
feemed  ready  to  join  the  hierarchy ;  when  certain  fiery  fpi- 
rits,  filled  with  indignation  of  fuch  lukewarmnefs,  and  pant- 
ing for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  gave  birth  to  new  fects  of 
a  warmer  complexion,  and  obliged  the  heads  of  the  old  to 
enforce  their  particular  tenets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  utter 
defertion  of  their  followers.  Whitfield  and  Wefley  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  two  Erfkines  in  Scotland,  rekindled  in  all  it* 
ardour  the  flame  of  enthufiafm,  which  raged,  for  a  time, 
with  dazzling  brightnefs,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
reafon  and  ridicule.  But  the  fuel  of  perfecution,  the  ftake 
and  the  faggot,  being  happily  with-held,  it  has  now  in  a 
great  meafure  fpent  its  force.  Nor  have  the  Methodifts  yet 
been  able  to  number  one  martyr  among  the  multitude  of  their 
faints. 

The  fpirit  of  infidelity  (as  it  always  will,  in  an  enlighten- 
ed age)  kept  pace  with  that  of  enthufiafm.  As  many  of  the 
wilder  feclaries  laid  claim  to  divine  illuminations,  and  in 
their  ravings  pretended  to  prophefy,  fome  men  of  fceptical 
principles  endeavoured  to  bring  into  fufpicion,  and  even  to 
deftroy  the  credibility  of  all  prophecy  ;  while  others  call  in 
queftion  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  books,  both  hiftorical 
and  prophetical.  At  the  head  of  thofe  fceptical  writers,  and 
the  mod  dangerous  becaufe  the  moft  agreeable,  may  be  placed 
Shaftefbury  and  Bolingbroke. 

Tindal,  in  his  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  denied  the 
necej/ity  of  the  Gojpel;  as  it  promulgated,   he  affirmed,  no   * 
principle  or 'precept  with  which  mankind  were  not  formerly 
acquainted.     Hume,  in  his  Efjay  on  Miracles,  (truck  diredly 

at 
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at  its  foundation,  by  attempting  to  (hew,  That  no  human  tef- 
timony  is  fufficlent  to  eftablijli  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  And 
an  author,  no  lefs  able  or  learned  than  either,  has  written  an 
historical  deduflion^  to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  of  human  ori- 
gin. 

But  thefe  rude  attacks  have  only  ferved  more  firmly  to 
eftablifh  true  religion,  while  they  have  given  a  fevere  check 
to  enthufiafm.  They  have  led  divines  to  examine  minutely 
into  the  proofs  of  Revelation,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  the 
propriety  of  explaining  more  rationally  the  myfteries  in  the 
Chriftian  fyftem  ;  efpecially  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word,  and  the  miraculous  Influence  of  Grace 
upon  the  Human  Soul.  The  confequence  has  been,  That 
all  men  of  found  minds  and  good  morals,  conform  outwardly 
to  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  moft  of  them  Jinccrely 
believe  it  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  debafing  doctrine  of 
Materialifm  has  been  exploded,  as  alike  unfriendly  to  all  that 
is  liberal  in  the  human  character,  or  endearing  in  the  hu- 
man condition  I6  ;  for  he  who  confiders  this  earthly  fpot  as 
the  only  theatre  of  his  existence,  and  its  grave,  inftead  of  his 
firft  ftage  in  progrefiive  being,  can  never  view  nature  with  a 
chearful,  or  man  with  a  benevolent  eye*. 

16.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made,  by  a  learned  divine,  to  give  to  thh 
doctrine  a  new  complexion  ;  but  his  opinions  are  too  \vliinifical  ever  to  be 
generally  received. 
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